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It is the very function of the Christian to be moving against 
the world, and to be protesting against the majority of voices. 
And though a doctrine such as this may be perverted into a 
contempt of authority, a neglect of the Church and an arro- 
gant reliance on self, yet there is a sense in which it is true, 
as every part of Scripture teaches. THOU SHALT NOT FOLLOW 
A MULTITUDE TO DO EVIL, is its uniform injunction. 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 


Qui a apris 4 mourir, il a desapris 4 servir. Le scavoir mourir 
nous afranchit de toute subjection et contrainte. 
MONTAIGNE, ESSAIS. LIVRE I. CH. 20. 


I 
THE SACRAMENT 


SEATED on the broad window-sill, Georg and Pat watched 
the low planes fly, majestic and aloof, toward the south 
where the Alps were already fading into the night. Neither 
spoke, sitting there with the mute fixity of figures in a dream. 
The dream was recurrent, but not in every way predictable: 
only two weeks earlier, stray bombers had flown over the 
Old Quarters near the river and had, in what seemed the 
gesture of an unmotivated fury, emptied their racks. The 
dry, furious coughing of the flak had not interrupted the 
dream, which of itself dissolved into a roaring cataract of 
flames. When that was gone, and everyone awoke to a new 
and ruined world, the rescue squads could only move about 
ineffectually, scraping bits of muscles and intestines from 
shattered walls. It was as though the tense and monotonous 
existence of the people of Aurolzkirchen had snapped in that 
senseless episode; but now they had returned to their old 
existence and once more the enemy planes flew over, shut- 
tling between Regensburg and their Italian bases, ominous 
but for the moment harmless in the dim-growing and glassy 
skies. 

Georg looked down with love and sadness on the tired, 
old town; striations of smoke were traced on the settling 
night sky by the chimneys which rose like clenched fists 
from the steep roofs beneath. Their house—the top floor of 
which Georg had rented three years before—was halfway 
up the Schlossberg and overlooked the whole town. They 
had once enjoyed the wide view from their bedroom, but 
now that it had been, and might again be, a setting for 
devastation, they were driven to the open window only by 
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a melancholy solicitude. The children, fortunately, were 
staying with his brother at Schloss Weitingau, and since they 
left, silence had brooded in the house. Silence and fear. 

The planes disappeared, but the all-clear signal did not 
sound. By the regulations, they should have been in the 
cellar, but cellars gave no real security and they preferred 
the view over the blacked-out city and the sight of the 
black, droning birds against the pale night sky. It seemed 
better to be torn apart in the open than to be crushed by 
falling walls or incinerated amongst them. And there were 
other possibilities: Georg had seen bodies in an Augsburg 
shelter with blue, bloated faces and strangely discoloured 
fingers—victims of the new blockbusters which sucked away 
the oxygen and suffocated people in the streets no less than 
in caves or cellars. 

Georg looked at Pat; there was something disturbing in 
her eyes. The siren sounded the all-clear signal; the harsh 
sound rolled off in the night and almost immediately the 
whimper of a lonely violin could be heard. A few low tones 
came from behind a half-closed window, then rose steeply 
to cold, wild notes that cut like diamonds the darkening 
glass of night. As if through the scratches of this sound, 
scattered specks of light appeared behind cracked window 
shades. Again Georg looked at Pat; there was more than 
fear in her eyes: there was despair and tiredness. Unconfessed 
despair. Sorrowful tiredness. She confirmed his thoughts by 
sighing. 

‘It’s getting cold’, she said with a shiver. They got down 
from the sill and he closed the window. 

As they walked towards the kitchen, he felt that the talk 
they had had a weck before was again a live and troubling 
issue between them. Because summer had not yet come and 
the flat was cold, it was more comfortable to eat in the 
kitchen, and there their disturbing conversation had taken 
place. Pat had wept, and Georg had been strangely moved 
to see an American woman wecp. Pat, after all, was very 
American. He knew that his wanton frankness had provoked 
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her unusual response, yet this very frankness had been a 
needed release for him. Now he knew why. He knew 
exactly why. For the silliest reason. Just in order to unburden 
himself, to relieve his mind in one direction while still 
retaining secrets of another order. And that made him rather 
ashamed of himself. 

In the kitchen, their silence weighed on him and he glanced 
over the headlines in the morning’s paper. Pat put on her 
apron and prepared what little food she found in the locker. 

He recalled their talk vividly. The children had been sent 
to the country that day and they had just finished their first 
meal alone. He had drunk two strong glasses of Véslauer 
and a certain carelessness had overcome him. Pat spoke of 
Evelyn Bentley’s death. Eve had been killed by a rocket 
bomb in London, and the news of her death had travelled 
a long, roundabout way, originating with a younger sister 
of Evelyn’s, who was an evacuee in Canada and had written 
to friends in New York, from whom the news passed on to 
Lisbon, Madrid, Geneva, and finally to Georg in Aurolzkir- 
chen. Although he had loved Evelyn madly and with despair: 
for almost a decade, the information threw him into a merely 
passing sadness. This love had belonged to a vanished world, 
which was gone beyond resurrection or judgment, engulfed 
in the black vortex of despotism and war. Yet he had loved 
Evelyn with an intensity he had never known again. Every 
circumstance had co-operated in expanding his feelings for 
her to an all-pervading sentiment: separations, misunder- 
standings, her coldness and indifference, her steadfast rejec- 
tion of everything not English, his relative poverty. He had 
been the ‘loser’ all along, but he did not know (and would 
scarcely have admitted to himself) that his protracted, sweet, 
but hopeless agony had helped him more than anything else 
to grow into a man, to strengthen his inner self, to put him 
into his final shape, and to prepare him for the sufferings in 
life. His love for Evelyn Bentley had, moreover, transformed 
his pale childhood religion into the living, glowing creed of 
maturity. As he grew in his love for Evelyn, he knew that 
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there was truly a God. ‘Iam because I love’, he philosophised. 
‘God is because I love.’ And he also knew that Love was 
one. In loving God and in loving woman, one drank from 
two different streams, but they came from the same source. 
He had no doubts as to what he owed to his faith. He was 
aware that nature had not given him a particularly strong 
character or any special courage. He had not the ‘colour’ of 
Ferdinand, his younger brother, or the frugal, disarming 
simplicity of Leonhard, the master of Weitingau. But his 
faith served him as a frame, within the limits of which all 
his experience took on relevance and coherence. He gained 
constantly. He was glad of it, although there was a dreadful 
irony in his growing in stature when everything was doomed 
to perish. Everything. 

He watched Patricia as she scrubbed the potatoes, her 
hands pink with cold water. Her face, once so open, was 
closed, the European mask awkwardly imposed upon its 
unaccustomed features. Again his thoughts wandered back 
to their talk. Speaking of Evelyn’s death, Pat had asked him, 
with a curious, hungry look in her eyes, whether he had 
loved Evelyn more than her. It was an impossible, typically 
feminine question; Evelyn was dead and therefore very 
present. Souls divested of their bodies seemed to go through 
a stage of ubiquity. The wine had been strong, and the dead 
were strong too. Love and death were an invincible com- 
bination. And Georg admitted that he had loved Evelyn 
more. Once the question had been asked, there was nothing 
he could do but give the honest answer. 

‘More than me?’ The question was repeated. Her air of 
indifference was the gauge of her pain. 

‘More.’ He looked into his empty glass. ‘I'd reached my 
limit. You can’t improve on a superlative. But of course the 
thing itself is gone... and there’s no point in denying my 
memories. 

A shadow passed over her face. ‘Mother told me that you 
weren't desperately in love with me.’ She spoke in English, 
obviously throwing a bridge in haste to a long-avoided 
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territory of thought. “She always insisted...and so did 
Dinah .. . but, of course, Dinah hated you... and she was 
jealous of me.... Well, they all insisted you were simply 
after money.’ 

She tried to pick up a few bread-crumbs, but he took her 
hand and stroked it, smiling. “You know I liked you. And I 
certainly didn’t change when your prospects changed—or 
did I?’ 

‘No, you didn’t’, she admitted hastily, but withdrew her 
hand. “Yet, when you married me... you thought about 
our money. Or didn’t it mean a thing to you?’ 

He leaned back, the smile growing stiff on his face in his 
annoyance. ‘Pat, you did love me and I loved you in my 
fashion. What’s the use of discussing degrees of infatuation? 
You loved me and I married you. After all, you got the man 
you wanted. And I never regretted my choice.’ 

“You still haven’t answered my question about the money’, 
she insisted stubbornly. “Everyone in Cincinnati talked about 
our wealth and people said it was the cash that you fell for. 
They said you wanted the money and I wanted the title.’ 

‘Not much of a bargain: just enough of a title to attract 
the Gestapo.’ He laughed with amused bitterness. ‘No, my 
dear Pat, you loved me and I'd have been a fool to marry a 
little snob. As to the Oberlein millions . . . yes, I gavé them 
a bit of thought... but not exactly with myself in mind. 
Money doesn’t interest me—you ought to know that by 
now. But I did think of Weitingau, which was mortgaged 
to the hilt, and I wanted it to be saved.’ 

There was a vacuous sadness in her face and she did not 
reply to his glance. ‘Look’, he added almost savagely, ‘it had 
to be saved. The eight thousand dollars I lent to Leonhard, 
with your consent, averted an imminent catastrophe. After 
all, the place has been in the family for over three hundred 
years. And since it’s now obvious that Leonhard and Lotte 
will never have children, it’s our boy who'll get Weitingau 
some day.’ 

‘The son of an American commoner without sixteen 
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quarterings!’ Her irony was a defence against tears. 

‘Riidiger can start collecting quarterings all over again’, 
he retorted lightly. 

‘But how could you without being in love . . . how could 
you? It’s so vile! It’s cheating!’ 

‘There’s no reason to get excited about it. First of all, I like 
women in general. ...’ 

“You mean all women?’ 

‘Yes, with few exceptions. We European men are all a 
little bit like the famous young lieutenant who confessed: 
“T am incredibly lucky with women. I find them all charm- 
ing. Sie gefallen mir alle.” Secondly, marriage as a sacrament 
has its intrinsic benefits. I can’t prove it to you, little heretic, 
neither is it very orthodox what I am going to say, but I 
think that it is the sacrament of sacraments. It’s like a warm- 
water faucet you turn on and the graces just flow. ...’ 

‘But marriage without love is immoral. ...’ 

“You mean “infatuation” or Love with a capital “L”?’ 

‘All right, have it your own way!’ she cried, and felt for 
her handkerchief. “You can have your theology. All I know 
is that marriage can only be based on mutual love, limitless 
love and unselfish surrender. . . .’ 

He could not help smiling. “Come, come, you’re on your 
way to Hollywood again. I'll tell you—in non-Catholic 
terms—what marriage is based on. On a decision. On an 
act of will. On the oaths: on our mutually and freely-given 
oaths of fidelity and allegiance unto death.’ 

‘Oaths. Oaths. Just like the solemn oath you gave the 
Nazis in 1933.’ Her voice was hoarse with tears. 

‘I know’, he said with a sigh. ‘I know. But then few people 
realised what the swine were up to. I'd have resigned my job 
in the local administration had I known.’ 

But she persisted in discussing the problem of her own 
position. ‘I can’t even visualise what réle I’m now playing 
in relation to you. I don’t know whether I wouldn’t rather 
be the beloved mistress of a Toni Reitinger than merely... .’ 

“You are crazy and romantic, like a schoolgirl. Sacred 
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oaths, a sacrament, God Himself, children jointly created— 
these are the things that bind us together, and there you talk 
about emotional frills. But perhaps you’re convinced your 
dear parents were always desperately in love with each 
other?’ 

“They were when they married.’ 

‘Fine. But you're not going to tell me that they should 
have gone to Reno the moment their burning affections 
cooled just because they were maintaining an immoral 
relationship according to your ideas. Or are you?’ 

He had risen and kissed her lightly. She had accepted his 
caresses passively. And later, when they had gone to bed, 
she turned her face away from his bed and switched out the 
light without speaking to him. 

Summoning up the whole evening as he now watched 
Pat set the table with a care the food could hardly command, 
he knew well that she still loved him with an ardour, a 
superficial ardour, perhaps, that he was unable to return. 
Although a host of unspoken thoughts circulated freely 
between them, she was still hurt, and he knew it was 
because he had wounded her vanity while his male pride 
was still intact. She was as beautiful as ever and, with the 
continued absence of make-up, a definite character in her 
face had emerged slowly, like a picture on a photographic 
plate. At first his family’s opposition to cosmetics had 
restrained her, but now she used none at all because none 
could be had. She avoided the mirror as best as she could, 
apparently unwilling to contemplate a face that was so 
nakedly herself. But he not only liked her appearance better 
but also loved her more intensely than ever. It was a love 
almost secret in its nature, which went to the marrow of his 
bones and permeated his whole being but failed to colour the 
surface. 

He followed her movements with resurging affection. Poor 
little ‘Amerikanerin’! It was not difficult to guess what 
thoughts filled her mind at the moment. They had just seen 
the planes go over, and everybody in Aurolzkirchen blamed 
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the Augsburg saturation raids on the Americans. She must 
have tried to visualise the dimly-lit interior of those flying 
boxes of plywood or sheet metal in which the ‘chefs’ sat 
motionless, the buzzing earphones under their fur-lined 
hoods. To her, the ‘chefs’—which Georg and his friends 
called them because most of their victims were broiled, 
fried, roasted or baked—were still the ‘boys’. The “boys’— 
Georg remembered America, its accent on permanent youth, 
and he smiled. These men, the ‘boys’, were his wife’s com- 
patriots and they were raining death on what was now her 
country as well as his. Yes, it was Patricia’s country, in spite 
of her being an American, a real American, though now and 
then they did hint that she was a German-American, a 
Deutschamerikanerin. He smiled again as he thought of the 
Oberleins, who hardly spoke a word of German and were 
as American as pumpkin pie. Pat had had to learn the lan- 
guage of her ancestors after she left the States and still spoke 
it with a comic, though charming, accent. This strangeness 
in her speech he loved; just as he delighted in the fact that 
she was a foreigner. That she was both a woman and a 
foreigner meant building difficult bridges into a twice- 
extended absolute strangeness. Although he slowly pushed 
her toward his Church, even the fact that she was a Protes- ~ 
tant—more precisely, an Episcopalian with a Lutheran back- 
ground—also fitted the pattern of the marriage, a conscious 
union of all opposites. He: tall, lean, dark, with an equine 
skull. She: small, blonde, with broad, slightly cat-like 
features. His voice: soft, hesitating, sometimes indistinct. 
Hers: loud, firm, though slightly cracked. 

Looking at Pat with a sudden welling-up of his affection 
for her, as though he had touched a reserve of love unknown 
even to himself, he was glad to think that tomorrow she 
would have the Russian maid she had so long been promised. 
Neither of them had yet seen the woman, and her arrival in 
the household might be one of those domestic events which, 
for Pat, must once have been a good part of the substance 
of life. He found himself half hoping that the coming of the 
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Russian servant might revive for Pat something of the 
tempo of her old life and serve to distract her from the 
struggle which was quickly filling every moment as well as 
every section of the Continent. How absurd that hope was! 
They had, every one of them, already passed the first 
boundary of a future which stretched before them like an 
uncharted waste and in which talk of saving Weitingau and 
sixteen quarterings came as a senseless whisper out of an old 
dream. The world of incertitudes between wars where hope 
at least stood on equal footing with despair, the world in 
which he had grown up, was now being burned to ashes. 
In a few years, perhaps even in a few months, hordes bar- 
barous with hunger would roam the wasted fields, pillaged 
towns, and carbonised cities. The process of destruction 
advanced with the malignant singleness of intention of the 
machines that implemented it. What did all his planning 
and scheming, his conspiring and exploring avail against this 
tragically emerging destiny? Was there anybody left—from 
the all-powerful Gestapo chief to the last ill-fed working 
woman in Lésberg—who did not guess the vague outline of 
the fate which awaited each of them? That fate even the 
‘Senior Gamekeeper’, with all his magical powers, was 
unable to avert, for it was written in his inhuman but 
melancholy eyes. 

While they ate in silence, he continued to think about the 
Gamekeeper, a designation for the Fiihrer which he and his 
friends had taken from one of those novels that dealt with the 
enigma of tyranny in their once so free country, Jiinger’s “On 
the Marble Cliffs’. Everybody knew that there was a ‘pro- 
fane’,a secular history of the rise of the despotic Party led by 
the sombre magician who had succeeded in rallying the des- 
titute, honourless and democratised mobs. But this whole 
story of mass seduction and disciplined hatred, of intrigue 
and blindness, of elections, demonstrations and street fights 
did not interest him in the least. It did interest Pat. When, 
before the war, she had gone to Switzerland with the 
children, she had grasped the occasion to write long letters 
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“home to America about the ‘situation’. (An organisation of 
women’s clubs in the Middle West even invited her to give 
a series of lectures on European politics.) Pat, however, was 
a woman, and women, in spite of their intuition, were 
unable to see beyond the obvious: people with red spectacles 
could not see red lines. To Georg it was evident, and had 
been for some time, that behind the great thieves and 
assassins who were everywhere on the loose, there were 
driving forces other than those accounted for by the journa- 
list, the historian, or the sociologist. The waters of chaos 
eddied in all directions. One had only to listen to the broad- 
casts of ‘foreign enemies’ to become aware that those whom 
the gods wished to lead to perdition they first struck blind. 
In the great deluge, all virtues were swept away. Georg felt 
some conspiracy worked in these things, not of persons but 
of elements which escaped definition by reason. The Senior 
Gamekeeper was a great sorcerer, no doubt, and a first-rate 
actor and stage manager; to know this, one had only to hear 
him talk at the Conventions in Nuremberg when he emerged 
mysteriously in a glossy-blue light amidst a darkness shiver- 
ing with thousands of spectators sunk in a ghostly and glad 
self-forgetfulness. But even he, wrapped in his wicked sad- 
ness, was only the passing agent of the very forces he seemed 
to evoke. 

Once Georg had talked about this problem with Father 
Selmar, a Benedictine, who had shaken his head at Georg’s 
wild theories and guesses, reminding him that there was 
nothing in the Summa to support either his line of argument 
or his conclusions, and finally hinting, rather wistfully, that 
Georg was even more irrational than the followers of the 
Swastika. But a secular priest, Father Wenger, after listening 
without comment, had told him of an incident which had 
taken place in the first year of the war in a North German 
city where the Gamekeeper was scheduled to deliver an 
important speech. A seminarian who was seated not far 
from the rostrum repeated the formula of exorcism in a low 
voice, whereupon the speaker stopped after his initial sen- 
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tence and looked around helplessly. He resumed his speech 
haltingly, repeating what he had said, stammering, and 
pushing back the lock which dangled on his moist forehead. 
After a few seconds’ display of quite untypical stagefright, 
he turned round and left the platform. 

Georg had heard of the suddenly abandoned speech, but 
he could not be sure that Father Wenger’s explanation un- 
covered the ultimate cause of the general decomposition, the 
paralysing fear and the ubiquitous signs of profound decay. 

Watching Pat as she ate her starchy but unsatisfying 
dinner, he suddenly envied her innocence and simplicity of 
mind. Her world was full of discomforts but it held no 
enigmas, and she remained eternally a girl, without doubts 
that every question would in the end be met with an answer. 
This quality of eagerness and hope refreshed him; she did 
not share in many of his activities, but he knew he would find 
it harder to persist in any of them without the renewal which 
the mere contemplation of her gave him. Sometimes he felt 
that she must know of his ‘second existence’, but of this he 
had no proof, for there seemed to be a tacit agreement 
between them to leave certain things unspoken. Both knew 
the spoken word had a finality almost like print and had 
better be avoided, so as not to call undesired things into 
reality. If their silence gave the situation a dreamlike and 
unreal character, this very thing made life more bearable 
because it carried with it the hope of awakening from what 
might prove to be only a nightmare. Did Pat, he wondered, 
really know about the local organisation he was slowly 
putting into shape? 

The doorbell rang, shrill and insistent, cutting through the 
wall of silence built of unuttered words which stood be- 
tween them. A car had stopped outside a few moments 
before and—since almost all cars were official ones now— 
they guessed who the visitors were. With an impatient 
gesture, Pat put the dishes on a rack above the stove and 
Georg went to the door with mingled feelings of deliverance 
and oppression. It was the Gestapo official, Worbelmann. 
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‘Heil Hitler!’ 

‘Good evening. Do come in. Where did you leave Herr 
Wiebemann?’ 

Worbelmann, a stocky Thuringian with pince-nez, shook 
hands. His local boss and alter ego, he explained, was on 
business in Lésberg. In the drawing-room, he kissed Pat’s 
hand and somehow succeeded in making the formal gesture 
seem rather improper. Pat too omitted the official salutation. 
‘I never used it before 1933’, Georg had explained to the 
surprised official when he came to Aurolzkirchen six years 
before, ‘and I’m sure you wouldn’t value a conformity 
which might smack of opportunism.’ This was a good argu- 
ment and Worbelmann had left it at that, since he obviously 
could not expect everyone in the administration to be an 
ardent supporter of the régime, least of all a nobleman with 
international connections, ‘like a Jew’, a man whose brother 
went to jail periodically. 

Worbelmann took a chair and pulled out a meagre cigar. 

“May I?’ 

‘Oh, most certainly.’ 

Seemingly for the purpose of making conversation, 
Worbelmann expressed his pleasure that Leonhard had been 
released from jail the week before. 

‘Thank you’, said Georg. “We knew that he was out. Our 
children are staying in Weitingau.’ 

Worbelmann looked into a corner with embarrassed 
concentration. ‘It’s not my fault. I assure you it’s not my 
fault. There’s a list, you know, and each time there is some 
trouble we've got to make the arrests. It’s just routine. 
There’s no malice about it. I hope your Herr brother doesn’t 
mind too much. ...’ 

Indeed, Leonhard probably didn’t; there was something 
incredibly stolid about him, which perhaps not even a con- 
centration camp could break. He went to the local jail as 
others went on a business trip, taking the indignities and 
discomforts of confinement in his stride. His wife, too, 
seemed as little perturbed. 
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“Well, would you, Herr Worbelmann:’ asked Pat. 

‘I? Oh no, or, perhaps, no... I don’t think so...’ 

Worbelmann moved in his chair uncomfortably and 
stretched the seat of his trousers with one hand. 

“You don’t mind as much as all that if I drop in informally, 
do you?’ There was a note of real apology in his tone. 

“We're used to it. | mean: we're glad if you come in for a 
chat’, said Patricia, reaching for her knitting. Georg switched 
on the table lamp, in whose bright circle the police official 
sat like a candidate for his own interrogation. The main 
traits of his character were plain in his face. His quick but 
myopic eyes took all their appearance of life from the 
‘ reflecting disks of his steel-rimmed glasses, which he 
frequently blew upon and rubbed on his sleeve. Under his 
short and curiously delicate nose, a stubby, greying mous- 
tache presented a barrier of masculine defence. His most 
disquieting characteristic was his small, very white teeth, 
which seemed to stand in the way of a thick and heavy 
tongue. When he spoke, a torment of action took place in 
the whole lower part of his face: the cleft chin vibrated, the 
long, feminine nostrils trembled, and the mouth became a 
mass of writhing lips, exploding bubbles of saliva, and 
denuded mouse-teeth. All this contrasted strangely with the 
yellow, waxy, and devastated forehead. There was a funny, 
yet frightening, quality in his way of talking; and it must 
have made the children laugh when he had been a teacher 
in an upper grade school. This mirth, thought Georg, 
would have been the beginning of Worbelmann’s attach- 
ment to ‘iron discipline’. Worbelmann had also been for 
some time tutor in the Brinckstein ducal household, where 
the little humiliations he had been exposed to in his socially 
ill-defined position had engendered in him a smouldering 
hatred for the upper classes, which nevertheless left intact 
his original petty-bourgeois snobbishness. The half-educa- 
tion of the teacher combined with the vanity derived from 
an easily established authority over minors had early driven 
him into the Party and, through the Party, into his present 
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career, for which he had every qualification except imagina- 
tion. Now he sat there in the drawing-room with a mixture 
of uneasiness, aggressiveness, and false Gemiitlichkeit. 

‘The Leader is on his way to his mountain residence’, 
Worbelmann said, heavily resuming the burden of con- 
versation. 

“Would you like a glass of wine?’ Pat asked. 

‘This is too considerate of you. Er... yes, thanks.’ He 
inclined forward in his chair in a bow. 

‘Isn’t it rather risky—his taking up domicile in his moun- 
tain place at such a time?’ Georg inquired. “After all, the 
location is no secret and if they should start bombing it from 
thesair. ... 

‘It’s perfectly safe’, Worbelmann said as though Georg 
were not quite bright. “That place is safety itself.’ 

‘I presume it’s safer than any mediaeval castle. A direct hit 
and Weitingau would disappear from the map. I wish all our 
old buildings could be sheltered under an enormous con- 
crete umbrella.’ 

‘Old buildings: Ammunition factories are more impor- 
tant!’ Worbelmann’s voice was eloquent with patriotism and 
private resentment. “What makes you think that these old 
barracks—palaces and churches—are so important? They 
mean absolutely nothing to the common man, to our 
people. The things that do mean something to them are 
decent homes, cheap cars, up-to-date hospitals, and facilities 
for the right kind of recreation. That’s what our Leader is 
fighting the war for... for a better German way of life. 
He knows what that means, because he’s a man of the people 
himself. What contacts do you have with the people? None 
whatsoever. With your game leg, you've not even had the 
great experience of serving your country in the army....’ 

‘But, Herr Worbelmann’, Pat interrupted, pouring wine 
into his glass, ‘you're talking just like a democrat.’ 

“Well, what’s wrong with that? Do you think America 
has a monopoly of democracy? Let me tell you, our Leader 
and our Party stand for real democracy. Didn’t we win our 
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struggle through the ballot: Didn’t our Leader consult the 
people at every important step in a plebiscite: Hasn’t every 
boy a chance such as he never had to climb to the top of the 
ladder: This is a people’s country with a people’s govern- 
ment.’ 

‘Undoubtedly’, Georg agreed. ‘And it’s a people’s war 
where everybody has to suffer.’ 

‘Suffers equally—equally. Except that the common man 
suffers with enthusiasm. The true enthusiasm for the Leader 
comes from the common man, the simple, everyday fellow, 
not the intellectuals and the high and well born. You are all 
stuck in the past; you're perfectly happy with your castles 
and candles, your cathedrals and coats of arms. You simply 
don’t want to face the future... 2 

‘But we must also die... .’ 

“Ah, because you can’t help it. Because you people are 
drafted. Because the bombs don’t discriminate. No, indeed, 
they don’t. Yesterday a whole trainload of prisoners of war 
was wiped out. Tsk, tsk... you should have seen the mess 
twelve kilometres south of Regensburg. The meadow next 
the tracks was covered with tripes. There’s no jumping off a 
fast train, as our Leader has said... .’ 

He flashed his spectacles at them, but there was no reply 
to his challenge and he eased his trousers’ seat again. 

‘T wish that bomb could have dropped right here on the 
camp in Rabl’, he said, belligerently facing up to their 
indifference. ‘You probably heard about it: four prisoners 
of war, or, maybe, foreign workers raped a woman last 
night a few blocks from the Gestapo headquarters. Right 
under our noses, you might say. Of course, we arrested that 
French nigger again, but he had a perfect alibi.’ 

The Senegalese, thought Georg; that might be serious. 
Grandgamin, a sergeant, was a huge man whose cheeks 
were fluted with parallel scars. He spoke French with 
facility and was, moreover, a fanatical Frenchman. At first, 
all the children had run after him, laughing and shouting, 
and a curious peasant women in an inn had touched his hand 
ce 
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with a moistened finger in order to see whether his colour 
was genuine. At Epiphany, a group of lumberjacks engaged 
him to dress up as one of the three Magi and to wander with 
them from house to house singing carols in Unterhofen on 
the Austrian side of the river. It had been a profitable enter- 
prise. The sergeant now worked in a sawmill on the edge of 
the town but slept in the prison camp. 

“Why did you go after the Negro?’ Georg asked. 

‘First, because Negroes are rapists by nature’, Worbel- 
mann answered, looking to Pat either for her blush or her 
agreement as an American, ‘and, secondly, because if there 
really was a case of miscegenation we'd have to act im- 
mediately.’ 

‘He seems a nice enough fellow—quite amusing.’ 

‘He is nothing of the sort: he’s an animal. You only have 
to look at him to see that he’s a cross between a human 
being and an ape. We had him in our jail a couple of days 
and I can tell you he isn’t human.’ 

‘In your jail... why2’ George asked as indifferently as he 
could. 

“We had our suspicions. He was observed walking into 
the houses of I forget how many people. We <n him 
pretty thoroughly and took no chances. . 

“Took no chances” ?’ Pat inquired. 

Worbelmann grinned. “The way your famous police get 
unimpeachable evidence.’ 

‘And did you get itz’ Georg felt a little unfaithful to 
Grandgamin in asking it. 

‘The hell we did. I just told you the creature isn’t human. 
You couldn’t read anything in his blacked-out face. But, by 
the way, what was he doing in your apartment about seven 
weeks ago?’ 

‘Nothing that I know of.’ 

‘He brought a bill from the sawmill’, Patricia said. “We 
use sawdust for heating. My husband wasn’t home.’ 

Worbelmann’s dead eyes rolled back and forth behind 
the bright lenses, then came to rest, and he lowered his 
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prominence. 

“May I ask you’, he began carefully, placing his words like 
dominoes on a wrinkled tablecloth, ‘may I ask you a rather 
personal question, Herr Baron, about a gentleman who has 
been seen in your company—a certain Colonel Protié?’ 

His eyes retained their equilibrium, directed at the black 
wall between his hosts, but his right hand was in movement: 
rising from his lap, it mounted slowly to the edge of the 
table, where it rested momentarily, then continued to 
mount, the thick fingers furtively creeping past his necktie, 
under his lapel, and coming to rest above his heart. Glancing 
at Pat, Georg saw that she, too, watched the hand’s awkward 
progress uneasily. 

Georg took a cigarette from his case. “Has been seen in 
my company by whom:’ Let Worbelmann answer some 
questions first, he thought. 

‘All sorts of people.’ 

“Your snoopers?’ 

‘If you insist on that expression.’ 

The click of Pat’s knitting needles stopped, and Georg 
felt that he was stepping into a well of silence, but almost at 
once his laughter and his voice sounded quite naturally. 
“Well, if you must know. I see the old warrior all the time, 
at least every second or third day. He does most of the 
talking and I the listening.’ 

‘Aha!’ Worbelmann’s hand snapped from its hiding place 
and threw asmall notebook on the table. It was a green affair 
with a clumsily-sharpened pencil clipped to it: a grubby 
symbol of note-taking officialdom. Worbelmann opened 
the booklet hastily and moistened the pencil on the tip of 
his tongue. Georg felt his heartbeats under the rim of his 
tight collar. This might be it. 

‘Do you want another glass of wine?’ Patricia asked. 

Worbelmann’s eyes were still in a state of inertia, steadied 
in place by the wall. “This colonel can hardly bother you 
about official affairs. Unterhofen is on the Austrian side of 
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the river and belongs to another Kreis.’ 

Georg looked at the drying saliva on the tip of the 
pencil and lit his cigarette. The tobacco was abominable. 
“You're right’, he replied, exhaling smoke in what could 
have been a sigh, “we don’t talk shop. Colonel Protié is a 
member of our league, the C.H.V., and he wants to establish 
a branch in Austria.’ 

‘The C.H.V.?’ The eyes swung toward Georg. 

“Yes. Don’t you know about it? It’s an organisation for 
studying the preservation of folkways and folklore. Cer- 
tainly a worthy cause. It’s been registered with the proper 
authorities.’ Georg leaned forward to tap the ash from his 
cigarette and avoid Patricia’s gaze. 

‘No, I never heard of it!’ 

‘That surprises me, Herr Worbelmann. The Secret State 
Police ought to know the various leagues and clubs.’ 

The pencil now raced after Worbelmann’s thoughts on the 
slightly greasy paper. 

“What does “C.H.V.” stand for?’ 

‘Chiemseer Heimat Verein—Home League for the Chiem 
ake,’ 

‘But that’s nonsense! The Chiemsee is fifty kilometres 
from here!’ The pencil made a furious dot. 

‘T know. We're just a branch. The centre is in Priem. 
We're sticking to the original name but we're hoping to 
spread over the whole Reich.’ 

‘A Verein for the preservation of folklore. A Verein for the 
preservation of folklore in the Fifth Year of our struggle for 
life! I can’t understand it. Such a thing wouldn’t be tolerated 
in Thuringia.’ 

“You're very much mistaken, Herr Worbelmann. A thing 
like this is really needed. With all the men at the front and 
the tremendous number of foreign workers in the towns, the 
cultural activities of the peasantry have come to a standstill. 
There’s a good chance of their disappearing. So, for instance, 
we're trying to get the grandfathers to teach their grand- 
children woodcarving. ...’ 
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‘All right, I can see the point’, Worbelmann admitted 
with ill humour. ‘But what on earth has a Croat retired 
officer to do with our Germanic folklore?’ 

‘I don’t know whether I'd call him a Croat. I’m not even 
so sure he speaks any Croat. The Austrians always considered 
him one of themselves.’ 

‘The Austrians, the Austrians indeed! Who can trust 
them: Nobody. Would you trust them? Certainly not! I 
tell you frankly, I trust a Thuringian Communist more than 
an Austrian National Socialist. I really do. These Austrians 
aren't really German, certainly not in the clean way we 
aren... 

‘Well’, Pat interrupted, ‘what about the Gamekeeper?’ 

As she realised her mistake, the smile with which she had 
asked her question flattened against her teeth in a strange 
grimace; but Georg spoke quickly: ‘Is Vondrdaéek really an 
Austrian? I thought Leonhard told us he was a Sudeten- 
German.’ 

‘Vondraéek is really a thoroughgoing National-Socialist’, 
Pat said rallying. ‘And what about the Leader? Or wouldn’t 
you say he was an Austrian?’ 

Worbelmann had been looking up his notebook during 
Patricia’s gaffe and the effort to cover it up; now he raised 
his head and his eyes swung toward the wall as though 
moved by a counterweight. “The Leader was born only a 
stone’s throw from the boundary. And that boundary, by 
the way, is going to be closed from next Monday on, for 
security reasons all the way from Braunau to Salzburg. You 
understand: closed. Your colonel will need a special permit 
for his little visits, but I doubt if he'll get it. We ought to 
be wary of Austria!’ 

Abruptly he turned towards Georg and flexed his fingers 
in the manner of someone about to undertake a delicate 
manipulation. Then he said, with unnecessary deliberation: 
‘It’s nice country here. IfI had more time and I were younger 
I'd climb the Wetterstein and enjoy the view from those 
rocks that look like marble cliffs from here.’ 
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Patricia started. ‘Younger’ in German means Jiinger and 
Worbelmann’s allusion to the Marble Cliffs was clear 
enough. He obviously had read it. 

Georg disregarded the challenge and, lighting another 
cigarette, spoke indifferently, as though it hadn’t been made: 
‘A nice view—you're right.’ 

Worbelmann now seemed rather uncertain. He looked in 
his note-book again, turned to a fresh page, and prompted 
himself aloud: ‘Protic’. 

‘There’s an accent on that 

“Why can’t he spell his name with a “tsch”?’ 

‘It’s simpler that way. After all, that’s the way it was 
always written.’ 

“Well, he ought to Germanise his name.’ 

‘He’s proud of his name.’ 

‘Proud?’ 

“Yes. Proud. What’s wrong with pride? It’s not exactly a 
virtue, but I wish there were more pride in our age.’ 

Worbelmann lifted a finger in a schoolmaster’s admonish- 
ment, repeating a lesson he himself had learned by rote: ‘If 
we don’t individually swallow our pride, our nation will 
never reach a greatness of which we can all be proud. Even 
Christianity teaches humility toward the authorities and the 
magistrate. In the eyes of the Leader, you are no better than 
an auxiliary worker in Lésberg. He knows only one nobility: 
the immortal nobility of Germandom. . 

‘Apropos Lésberg, I hear the general secutity in that place 
has declined considerably.’ 

‘It has? Well, that isn’t bothering me.’ There was a 
certain tired defiance in Worbelmann’s voice. 

Georg’s eyes narrowed. ‘It seems a serious matter to me. 
The military hospital is nearby and I’ve heard that the 
patients simply refuse to walk through Lésberg after night- 
fall. There’s been a series of unpleasant incidents. Quite 
unpleasant and odd incidents, I'd say.’ 

‘Such as? 

‘Such as a veteran with an artificial leg being literally 
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mobbed. He was knocked down, spat on, beaten, and treated 
in the most obscene way. Because of the blackout, he couldn’t 
distinguish his attackers... .’ 

‘Oh, I know. But neither his wallet nor watch was 
stolen.’ 

‘That makes it all the more sinister... .’ 

‘Tm in no doubt as to who told you all this: your Herr 
brother’, the official affirmed with a sneer. 

‘Naturally. Did you think I was making a secret of it? In 
any case, this business is the talk of the whole hospital.’ 

‘I wish they'd concentrate on winning the war instead; 
these invalids just revel in their ailments. Hospitals are always 
hotbeds of gossip.’ 

‘And I wish that you people would concentrate on 
Lésberg.’ Georg’s anger was rising. ‘In the Kreisamt, we have 
the feeling you've lost your grip on the district. ...’ 

“We never had one’. 

“What? You never had one?’ 

‘No, never. The place isn’t transparefft.’ 

Georg put out his evil-smelling cigarette. “You've hit on 
the right expression’, he said slowly. ‘I never thought of it in 
just that way.’ 

Worbelmann’s lips trembled for a moment as he repressed 
a smile: he was elated with his own wittiness. Snapping his 
notebook closed with the fingers of the hand in which it 
lay, he rose and said: ‘I must be getting along’. 

Georg accompanied him to the door and fixed the safety 
chain after him, a precaution it caused him some embarrass- 
ment to observe but to which he was driven precisely because 
he still had a few doubts about its strict necessity. When he 
returned to the drawing-room, Patricia had gone. She could 
be heard in the kitchen, then in the bathroom running the 
shower. Once a week they had hot water, and Pat celebrated 
this event by staying in the tub for hours, but tonight she 
would be gasping under the icy water which came directly 
from the high mountains to the south. The only way to 
regain some feeling of warmth was to rub oneself with the 
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towel until one’s skin became red with the friction. Yet the 
towels were already seamy and could not be replaced. One 
had to be careful with everything. There was nothing which 
did not deteriorate, lose its texture, decay, fall to pieces... . 

He stayed for a while in the drawing-room after relighting 
the stump of his cigarette. Like warmed-over coffee, it was 
bitter on his tongue and he smoked it less out of pleasure 
than out of the obligation to be economical. He was reluc- 
tant, too, to face Pat: she had been his partner in evasion 
in the conversation with Worbelmann; now to resume the 
evasiveness with her spun too fine a plot of concealed but 
common knowledge, a drama in which they were almost 
ridiculous in their set parts. While Worbelmann had been 
there, he could not answer the questions in her eyes, but 
how could he deny them now? And behind these questions 
lay last week’s unsettled debate, an exchange of rejected 
words. Rather than a dialogue, it had been a soliloquy or, 
at best, a discourse between the conscience and the ‘T’. He 
had made Pat his wife because he wanted marriage for its 
own sake—though he had not admitted that to himself in 
the beginning—and because he wanted to save Weitingau, 
but the result had become greater than its cause and she and 
he were ‘one flesh’. Whatever she herself felt, they were both 
transformed and extended and she was the female inversion 
of himself—Georgina. A most horrible name, he thought, 
but still a valid symbol. 

Suddenly, he could not face the drawing-room any more: 
Worbelmann’s soul had soiled the atmosphere just as his 
gnawed pencil had left marks of moist graphite on the 
slightly greasy paper of his note-book. Crushing out his 
cigarette, he walked straight into the bedroom. The darkness 
surprised him, but, when his eyes grew accustomed to it, 
he saw that Pat was sitting in her dressing gown on the 
window-sill, silently gazing over the roofs of the sleeping 
town. He went to her side, and she continued to look into the 
night; she loved the view more than anything else in this 
country, and in their present silence he recalled her cry of 
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delight when she had first thrown open the shutters and 
looked out upon the town, which reminded her, she had 
said, of the Cincinnati where she had spent her childhood. 
But, instead of Covington and the rolling country of north- 
ern Kentucky, the horizon rose in the powerful but broken 
reaches of the Alps. The few factories of Lésberg were only 
squat, rectangular forms in the middle distance against 
which the nearer medieval houses and baroque church 
steeples showed their delicate detail more fully, while in the 
background the green meadows and variously shaded planes 
of the mountains bounded and enclosed the scene at the 
same time that they added to its depth. | 
Now few details could be seen. The thin sickle of the 
moon hung over the town and away in the south isolated 
snow-fields glittered in the pale light. Night’s silence indi- 
cated Aurolzkirchen’s sleep, except where, in the distance, 
one of the few official cars stuttered along with a defective 
muffler. A cloud, slowly sailing across the Milky Way, 
covered the moon and a thicker darkness covered the roofs 
of the restless, tortured town. 

Turning from the window, Georg sought Pat’s expression. 
Although he could not see her face in the dusk, the suffering 
-which marked her features was almost palpable, and his pity 
for her was a tight feeling in his heart. This pity was his love 
too—for sorrow united them more strongly than anything 
else—and, stepping closer to her, he kissed her neck and 
collarbone, her shoulders and her forehead. He uncovered 
her feet and pressed his lips on her hard knees and on the 
firm flesh of her thighs. The warmth and fragrance of her 
body enveloped him in a soft embrace, joyous and con- 
soling. She responded to none of his caresses, but desire 
filled him and at the same time gratitude to God who had 
given her to him. ‘Gratias ago tibi, Domine, quia mulierem 
dedisti mihi’, it sang in his heart. Her hand gently touched his 
tousled hair in an undecided gesture, as though it moved 
beyond her volition, the agent of a love that would not 
brook her sorrow and her doubts of his motives. Then she 
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relaxed in his arms, her passivity no longer mere endurance 
but now an acceptance of the fire that burned in both of 
them and whose glad flame was most consuming in this 
crumbling country where death moved with the shadows 
on the walls. 

When they were later in bed and she rested her head on 
his shoulder, he felt how she silently asked the questions he 
was not ready to answer: fear, curiosity and a desperate 
affection, the craving for shared suffering drove the inquiring 
sentences to her lips, but it was better to stop them there 
with his own silence than to answer them and evoke the 
terrors which would then openly walk everywhere with 
them. As the evidences of the ugly brown creed appeared 
more and more, secrecy spread too and people suffered in 
solitude, oppressed with the fear that life would become 
intolerable and despair certain if they revealed their tortured 
and distorted souls. Pat’s head sank to his chest, as though she 
sought some faint echo of what he would not say. Suddenly 
she raised her head and her whisper sounded awkwardly in 
the night-filled room. 

“You married me for io and yet you call marriage a 
sacrament, a union for life. . 

He drew her near to him. ‘Against life’, he said sadly. 
"Against life: . 

The curtains rustled in the cold air from the open window. 


II 
THE COOK AND THE COLONEL 


Georc awakened the next morning at the usual hour. Pat was 
already busy preparing his breakfast: bread with prune jam 
and lime- blossom tea. Once in the bathroom he looked into 
the mirror, but refrained from shaving. He was now deter- 
mined to grow a beard, though he knew that Pat would 
object very strongly. There was no other honourable solu- 
tion to this problem so long as the soap shortage continued, 
and the unshaven chin and cheeks undoubtedly harmonised 
with the condition of the country. It resembled more and 
more a vast, poverty-stricken jail, interspersed with death- 
cells, run by delirious wardens and beleaguered by blood- 
thirsty arsonists. 

The sleeves of his jacket were threadbare and the cuffs of 
his trousers badly needed mending. He nevertheless pre- 
ferred this suit to the dark-blue one of synthetic material 
which he had bought in Italy and which in rainy weather, 
smelled of Bel Paese cheese. He even contemplated dressing 
in his leather shorts, although his boss considered them 
inappropriate and undignified for wear in the office. The 
leather shorts also showed his badly maimed knee, the 
result of a shooting accident many years before. People in 
the street who were not immediately aware of the fact that 
he limped considerably looked at him with a mixture of 
envy and curiosity because few men of his age were not in 
uniform. Some even glanced at him shyly and with a glint 
of hatred in their eyes suspecting that he was a member of 
the Secret Police in mufti or a high party official. He did not 
care what people thought about him; as a matter of fact he 
cherished the idea of being somewhat unpopular. It made 
him uncomfortable and even ashamed to be thought of too 
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well, and the attention accorded him by the Gestapo helped 
to preserve his self-esteem. All these traits and trends which 
set him off from his human environment by no means 
tended to make a hater out of him. Even the constant 
inclination towards a somewhat excessive pride as well as 
occasional manifestations of contempt for other people’s 
opinions did not change him into a misanthropist. He was 
anything but a hater—and this in spite of the presence in his 
nature of a certain amount of contempt as well as pride. At 
the same time, he was neither so modest nor quite so proud 
as Leonhard, his elder brother. 

Before leaving for the dining-room he looked out of the 
window. There was something majestic and serene in the 
view which offered itself to his eyes. In the far distance the 
melting snow sparkled on the mountains in the oblique rays 
of the morning sun. The rocky ridge which just managed 
to hide Weitingau Castle could clearly be seen; behind a low, 
long hill to the east a few bends of the river which separated 
Bavaria from Austria were just visible. There was one large, 
solitary cloud in the sky which happened to cast a vast 
shadow over Lésberg. 

It was not unnatural to see the beams of the sun setting 
everywhere except on that unattractive suburb. Georg had 
always disliked it. At the end of the First World War he had 
attended the Gymnasium in Aurolzkirchen and, since the 
local railroad had no morning train into the town, he had 
had to walk all the way, which led him through Lésberg. 
There were bitter fights with the uncouth youngsters of that 
district, fights which were always hopeless since he had to 
battle alone against a multitude. 

Worbelmann was right when he had called Lésberg ‘non- 
transparent’, because it had no character of its own. Origin- 
ally it was a village with a castle immediately to the south 
of it, but that late medieval structure had been destroyed by 
fire almost a hundred years ago and the black walls had 
since become a temporary abode of tramps and vagabonds 
with criminal records, cluttered with refuse and smelling of 
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feecal matter, the few remaining shutters and doors covered 
with obscene drawings and inscriptions. Aurolzkirchen had 
steadily grown until it engulfed the village. There were still 
a few farm-yards in the broad streets of Lésberg and one 
could hear the crowing of the roosters as well as the sirens of 
factories. Yet the peasants here were not real peasants; they 
worked in the plants, rode on motor bicycles, and walked 
with prostitutes. One of the houses right on the Schallerbach, 
which divided Lésberg from Aurolzkirchen proper, was 
said to be for all practical purposes a brothel. The only 
communists the city could boast of lived in Lésberg, and 
when the rain soaked the numerous flags in the suburb it 
was evident that the white circle with the swastika was 
sewn on red banners. 

Lésberg was to Georg a place full of unpleasant memories; 
not only did he remember his own misadventures during his 
childhood but there was also a friend of his who had con- 
tracted syphilis in Lésberg just before his baccalaureate. A 
few months later he blew his brains out. In the first year of 
his service in the Kreisamt Georg went to Lésberg with a 
building commission to inspect the houses along the swamp. 
This was some time ago, but he had not forgotten his 
experiences which survived with all their details in his mind. 
In one of the dwellings they encountered a peasant girl with 
naked, muscular arms and calves, just returned from work 
in the field, covered with sweat but also smelling of cheap 
scent and displaying rouged lips. In another one they met a 
Czech sectarian who worked as foreman in the brewery. 
This one lived with a younger boy who was deaf and dumb 
and worked for him, but their relationship evoked all sorts 
of doubts. The boy had a white, fat face with puffed-up 
cheeks, and when he tried to talk he produced only weird, 
howling sounds which the foreman acknowledged with a 
sly, knowing grin. 

The most repulsive crimes in the city were committed in 
Lésberg, which had become a meeting place of degenerates. 
The quarter exuded, moreover, a distinct melancholy. Small 
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trees had been planted along some streets but they showed 
only miserable foliage in the summer and resembled dis- 
carded brooms the rest of the year. There were a few stores 
trading in general merchandise from whip handles to 
kerosene, fruit drops, fly paper and salami. Cryptic references 
to contraceptives could be read on all sorts of smaller signs. 
There were, also, more posters in Lésberg than in the rest of 
the city; apparently the inhabitants did not mind having 
large sheets of paper printed in crying colours pasted over 
their houses and workshops. Yet even less attractive than the 
external sights were the people—a few prostitutes with their 
flesh-coloured stockings spattered with mud, young workers 
with quick, hating eyes and cigarettes in the corners of 
disdainful lips, shapeless old women shuffling around in the 
dusty stores and talking with broken, lamenting voices. Since 
the outbreak of the war some foreign workers had been 
settled in Lésberg; Georg knew that they were small in 
number because the inhabitants had put up a stiff fight 
against taking them into their houses and homes; they wanted 
to keep to themselves. 

Yet the very apartness of the people in the decayed suburb 
was something one expected least because Lésberg had been 
deprived of all autonomous existence. It could be likened 
to the smudgy margin of larger inland lakes with industrial 
establishments on its shores where the small ripples of water 
carry an ill assortment of dirt, corks, shreds of paper, 
and glittering specks of gasoline in the direction of a muddy 
beach. In the case of Lésberg the sluggish liquid of Aurolz- 
kirchen was superimposed on a formerly agrarian com- 
munity and it was the blending of the two elements which 
created this negative synthesis; the forces of nature, the 
furrows of ploughed fields, the warm odour of cow barns, 
the heather growing between the cottages and the acrid 
smell of pigs became oddly related with the excremental 
emanations from the growing city. There was something 
distinctly diabolic about this submerged village in which the 
descendants of peasants distinguished themselves by an 
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insincere cunning, the hogs in their pens evoked the notion 
of bestiality and perversion, the meagre cattle in the ochre- 
coloured meadows showed the traces of soot descending on 
them from the broad streaks of smoke on the skies. Evil had 
a standing invitation to settle down in this ill-assorted heap 
of degradation and to fasten on it until the end of the days. . . 

Georg’s eyes wandered away from Lésberg, but suddenly 
he stepped back from the window; he had caught sight of 
the partly demolished blocks west of St Anne’s Church, a 
sight that made him almost physically ill. 

He had a hard time avoiding the spectacle of this senseless 
devastation on the way to the office; he knew that he just 
could not keep his self-control while viewing the ruins of 
some of the most beautiful old houses of the city. The work 
of bombs had been much more thorough on the Schaller- 
bach; dwellings there were completely flattened out or 
burnt down, leaving only bare walls with the sky staring 
blue and pitiless in wicked merriment through the car- 
bonised window frames. But whereas blockbusters and 
incendiary bombs had wrought havoc along the river, a few 
medium-sized explosives had fallen into the Old Quarters. 
The Prandtner House was halved as with the stroke of a 
knife and the interiors of that ancient-merchant home lay 
bare in challenging obscenity; beams and rafters which for 
centuries had served as the invisible skeleton of this imposing 
baroque mansion now displayed their wounds in helpless 
nakedness; a kitchen boasted only half a stove; rooms with 
framed pictures only slightly out of line showed tables 
covered with plaster and crumpled-up feather beds to the 
passers-by. 

Georg could not help remembering a few other particulars 
such as a sofa hanging down by its feet from the third floor 
of the Reitmeyr Hof; a mattress adorned the head of a 
Saint’s statue on a nearby fountain and copy-books filled 
with a child’s handwriting lay around in the street. There 
were a few corpses in the rubble crushed and mutilated 
beyond recognition and the body of a woman in a torn 
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nightgown on the sidewalk. Georg had worked with the 
rescue squad and the fire brigade; he and another man lifted 
that poor, lifeless, ruabberlike human sack filled with crushed 
bones and put it, for no earthly reason, on a stretcher. He 
did not know whether it had been compassion for so much 
misery or fury over the destruction of all that architectural 
glory which, unlike human beings, had been supposed to 
last for centuries, but the tears streamed down his face. He 
did not sob, but the water just broke from his eyes and wetted 
the stubble on his cheek. They found the leg of a child and 
a piece of an eighteenth-century Gobelin and a rather ridicu- 
lous fragment of late-mediaeval armour; he put both, the 
torn plates of the cuirass and the waxen leg, on the tapestry 
while the sky shone red from the flames of the burning 
houses on the river front. There were glowing but lifeless 
faces around him and equally lifeless red clouds like im- 
movable soffits on a scarlet sky of doom. 

Georg’s eyes grew dim with affection when he looked 
over the rest of the city. Although the place had grown 
slowly and somewhat irregularly through the ages, there 
was a certain system, an undeniable bony structure which 
gave symmetry and substance to the uneven agglomeration 
of buildings. There was the castle on the hill, a renaissance 
episcopal residence, and as its antipode the dilapidated forti- 
fication on the slope at the southern rim of Lésberg, veritable 
symbols of rise and decay. The old quarter of the city, on the 
other hand, clustered around the Gothic church of St 
Anne’s and the baroque dome of St Charles Borromeo; 
unfortunately two of the ancient altars of St Anne’s had been 
removed in the early eighteenth century, but the church 
until the recent bombing had retained most of its beauty. 
He never had made up his mind which of the Houses of 
God he liked better, but Pat gave preference to St Anne’s— 
or at least in earlier years she did. He never forgot her sur- 
prise when she had first entered St Charles Borromeo and 
had been dazed by the splendour of its rich decorations. It 
just was too much for her, and since in her upbringing a some- 
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what puritan Protestantism had been blended with the 
doubtful blessings of the machine age, she seemed unable to 
face an architecture which tried to capture the glory of the 
whole universe under a vaulted roof. She had seen St Charles 
and also ‘the Wies’ and the parochial church of Pfarrkirchen 
with a hurricane of melodies storming from the organ over 
the heavens of gilded clouds, past the statues of joyous saints 
with floating robes towards altars mounting to dizzy heights. 
The sensuousness of the representations of St Sebastian and 
St Magdalen made her almost uncomfortable. But in the 
meantime she gradually made her peace with the thing she 
first had awkwardly called the ‘Jesuit style’ and with which 
she now could engage in a real dialogue. 

There were two streets connecting the churches, one 
interrupted by elaborate fountains and hedged in by gabled 
houses, another one bearing the imprint of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, adorned with the residences of 
former wealthy merchant families who had controlled the 
trade with the Salzburg bishopric, the Austrian provinces, 
Bohemia and Northern Italy. Here the devastations through 
the raid were especially severe and the broken window panes 
of the various shops littered the ground for many days. The 
historic centre was identical with the shopping district, and 
here also were found the biggest and most sought after 
apartments—commerce, art and residential life found itself 
in a complete synthesis. Georg remembered childhood even- 
ings with the light from the stores reflected before Christmas 
in the glittering snow of the two main thoroughfares, the 
tinkling of bells on the sledges drawn by steaming horses, the 
toys in the windows against which he pressed his cold face, the 
enormous Christmas tree on the Alter Platz. The Old Quarter 
was remarkable clean, friendly and joyous and the modern 
up-to-date character of the stores only served to underline 
the antiquity and the historic . of the section. 

St Michael stood a little apart'trom the centre on a slight 
rise in the west. It had been outside of the walls which had 
been torn down over a hundred years ago and to reach it one 
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had to walk through straight and somewhat gloomy streets 
with large, faceless buildings—apartment houses, schools, 
administrative buildings, orphan asylums and hospitals. The | 
front and the walls of St Michael had a slightly forbidding 
air; the monastery gave to casual visitors the impression of 
a minor Escorial. It was an island of simplicity, discipline and 
order, of ascetism and reserve in an otherwise irregular, if 
not anarchic town. It slightly overlooked the rest of the city 
and gave little external evidence of the presence of two 
churches behind its walls, which paralleled St Anne and 
St Borromeo in style and character. Only one small tower 
was visible from the outside and it looked like an admonish- 
ing finger waved at the careless crowds milling in the streets 
of the city. Between this place, the other churches and the 
castles, a silent conversation seemed to be going on all the 
time; these stony structures watched over the town; they 
set its pace and delineated its face. ... 

Georg left the room and sat down to his breakfast. He 
gulped down the tea while his thoughts still remained with 
that fateful night. He remembered with grim satisfaction 
how he had protested back in the second year of the war 
against the bombing of London. What did his boss say? 
‘But my dear friend, mein Verehrtester! First of all we bomb 
only military objects and, secondly, there are nothing but 
factories in London, factories, railway stations and banks. 
Sie miissen doch verstehen!’ Never before in his life had he lost 
his temper so thoroughly, and he must have raised his voice 
so loud that a few of his invectives found their way to 
Wiebemann and Worbelmann. He gathered from certain 
remarks the latter made that they were not ignorant of his 
verbal outbreak. A minor official must have denounced 
him. Not his boss. His boss was stupid and something of a 
party man, but still a gentleman—or at least, some sort of 
gentleman. The country was full of various shades of 
human beings with an astounding variety of views, of 
standards, of loyalties. Yet his boss was not a real party man. 
Neither was he material for the C.H.V. 
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“What did you say about your chief?’ It was Pat’s voice 
which interrupted a murmured soliloquy. 

He turned around and smiled. “Nothing in particular.’ 

“You haven't shaved.’ 

‘No, again I haven’t. I’ve finally decided to grow a real 
beard.’ 

She did not say anything but scrutinised him for a while 
and then suddenly changed the subject. “You will be careful 
with the Zombie, won’t you?’ 

‘Nonsense. Proti¢ is absolutely decent.’ 

He did not enjoy the lying and bent over the table. 

‘He'll get you into trouble.’ Her fears were wide awake. 

He tried to joke. ‘Tf he does, the guillotine will take care 
of my shaving problem.’ 

No doubt her suspicions were aroused, and he knew by 
experience that nothing could ally her apprehensions once 
they were evoked. He rose and wiped his mouth. She looked 
at him with serious, examining eyes; but there was a small 
amount of mockery mixed with her manifest concern. 

A couple of minutes later he left the house. He remem- 
bered his last words and slackened his pace; there was really 
nothing funny about the guillotine. Two years ago he had 
been forced to watch a decapitation in an official capacity, 
but had told Pat nothing about it; the butchery took place 
in the outskirts of Regensburg. Five men and two women, 
all of them obviously drugged, were executed in due course. 
The victims, struggling ineffectually, were strapped to the 
machinery. The executioners wore dark green tunics and 
black trousers, and proceeded in a business-like fashion. The 
desperate cries of one of the women—shrill cries without 
modulation which seemed to be synchronised with the 
normal contraction of her lungs—made no impression on 
them. None of the condemned turned round to look at or 
to beseech the small group of spectators; the sight of the 
gruesome machine whose blade received a reddish hue after 
the first action captured their attention. Georg, on the other 
hand, stared with a morbid fascination at the enormous 
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buttocks of the acting executioner, a middle-aged man of 
great corpulence with a big moustache, closely cropped hair 
and a showy ring on his right index finger. Each time a 
culprit quivered, groaning in the fettering leather straps, 
he bowed down deeply in order to release the murderous 
mechanism; for some seconds one saw nothing but the black, 
shiny material covering his posterior and a few rolls of flesh 
between his cap and collar. “The face of tyranny’, he thought 
then, involuntarily. Next to him stood Wiebemann. He 
watched his expression very carefully. It never changed. 
Others looked away, but Wiebemann just watched the 
execution and displayed neither excitement nor boredom, 
disgust nor interest. He had been foreman in a factory which 
used assembly lines and had acted for years as police spy in a 
communist trade union. His soul was a pendulum which had 
ceased to swing. 

When Georg awoke from his sombre reverie he was 
already at the foot of the hill whose top was crowned by a 
castle which once had belonged to the bishops of Salzburg. 
He did not make his way straight to the Kreisamt because he 
wanted to avoid the devastated blocks. (The sofa which 
hung by its legs from the third floor of the Reitmeyr Hof 
had remained in this grotesque position because the stairs 
had been demolished and the ladder of the fire-brigade was 
not long enough to reach it.) Yet since he had avoided the 
short cut through the Old Quarter he felt that a slight change 
had come over him. Twice a day he had been subjected to 
very specific impressions; these old baroque burgher resi- 
dences and St Anne’s Church had contained a message in 
stone which had been impressed on him on his way to and 
from the office. Humanism and Christianity had addressed 
him in a subtle, visual language and he had always gladly 
accepted their artistic expression and appeal. Even Huber, a 
fellow official, who was not a Christian by conviction, had 
discovered that something important and ennobling had 
gone out of his life since that fateful, flaming night. Some- 
times they went home together, Huber having an apartment 
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in a wing of the castle on the top of the hill, Taking their 
way through the straight streets of the New Quarter with 
its cold, dull houses occasionally adorned by ulcerous excres- 
cences of the eighteen-eighties, they had both commented 
on this change in their lives. They saw the disappearance of 
another good influence and disliked it. Everything grew 
colder, harder and emptier; everything got nearer to the 
yawning abyss of nothingness. 

A few people greeted Georg on his way; the shoemaker’s 
wife who had lost her second son on the Eastern front but 
had not dared to dress in mourning, a French prisoner-of- 
war who helped the old carpenter in the Seidlgasse, a Croat 
refugee from Mostar who made money repairing electrical 
gadgets. While the sons of Aurolzkirchen perished in 
Poland, Italy, Latvia and Rumania, the number of foreigners 
increased. As a matter of fact, one often had the impression 
that the aliens—‘slave labourers’ and refugees, prisoners-of- 
war and volunteers—outnumbered the local population. It 
was impossible to keep track of the ever-growing variety of 
dialects, languages, uniforms, insignia and other emblems. 
The exhortations of the authorities to treat some of these 
strangers as pariahs and to be careful with the rest was rather 
unsuccessful, and while in the cities at least lip-service had 
to be paid to the orders, the peasants thoroughly ignored 
these regulations. It was different with the Jews. The punish- 
ment meted out to those who associated with them was 
draconic. Yet Georg could maintain contacts with every- 
body, using the label ‘official business’ as a convenient excuse. 

At last he reached the Kreisamt and walked along its 
seemingly never-ending corridors. When he entered his 
office he almost bumped into his orderly, a tall, gaunt Pole 
in a tattered uniform with his nationality written over the 
left side of his tunic. He knew that this prisoner-of-war, who 
was now stationed in the camp near Rabl, came from the 
Vilna region. The sergeant was a fairly well-educated man, 
but Georg had always managed to avoid a personal con- 
versation. Some of the officials talked to Poles, but Georg 
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treated officially as sub-human beings. Either he stood up 
for this ghastly humiliation of a fellow-man or he had to 
draw the final logical conclusions, walk out and shoot the 
next S.S. man. To talk condescendingly to this soldier or to 
chat with him amicably while ignoring the whole Schweinerei 
was precisely the thing he was unable to do. He was also 
particularly bitter about this situation because his maternal 
grandmother was a Pole. Her picture hung in the dining 
room of Weitingau; a strangely attractive girl with hollow 
cheeks, a velvety look, and a straw hat over her high shoulder 
dangling on a silk ribbon from her neck. She had belonged 
to a family famous all over Central Europe; its members 
were now scattered and struggled on miserably in the four 
parts of the globe. Georg heard through the grapevine that 
some of them were dying in Siberia, that others were 
fighting in Italy and on the high seas, that others again had 
been killed on their native soil. Little was known about 
conditions in Poland until the beginning of the Russian 
campaign. Gestapo and S.S. had installed a reign of unmiti- 
gated terror in a territory carefully sealed off from the rest 
of the world, but once the soldiers returned on their fur- 
loughs from the Eastern front they had stories to tell behind 
locked doors which made the listeners shiver. 

The picture these soldiers painted was one of desolated 
villages in which the ravens picked corpses rotting on 
gallows, and human beings, emaciated and in rags, quivered 
like phantoms behind barbed wire. Not only Georg but 
other people knew that the suicide of Herr Prechtl, the 
retired school superintendent, had been due to his son’s 
account of conditions in Poland. The old, rather shaky man 
had left a note behind indicating that he could not continue 
to live as a German or even as a Bavarian. Worbelmann, 
who guessed the background of this act of despair which the 
old man had committed under a reproduction of Kaulbach’s 
painting of the Prince-Regent Luitpold and solemnly 
dressed in his morning coat with all his medals of World 
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War I on his chest, wanted to arrest the son but the army 
protected him. “Prechtl was an ass’, the police official com- 
mented, ‘but the new generation will be toughened up.’ 

“Will be toughened up’, Georg repeated to himself, and 
stared at the framed postcard on his writing desk which 
represented Skorzeny, the ‘heroic liberator of Mussolini’. The 
idea that a Viennese Czech had rescued the Italian dictator 
amused him. There was another photo on his table, cut 
from an illustrated paper but also framed: the Grand Mufti 
of Palestine. On the wall hung a large map of Manchukuo, 
freely distributed by a Nazi party organisation, as well as a 
coloured poster featuring the British reprisals after the 
Sepoy revolution and a text attacking the English upper- 
class. He sometimes wondered how Worbelmann com- 
mented on this collection in his files. And while his thoughts 
thus strayed from his work the orderly came in, saluted and, 
looking straight through him, announced Colonel Protié. 

‘All right, show him in.’ 

The Colonel was an old, small, but wiry and bony man 
with a drooping, white moustache, a round skull, broad 
cheekbones and fiery, light-blue eyes. Pat called him the 
‘Zombie’, because his real life, his nostalgias and enthusiasms 
all belonged to Austria’s Imperial past; he moved around 
like a scout in enemy land. There was an air of compactness, 
colour and concentration about him which set him apart 
from a race which slowly dissolved into woeful shadows. 
He sat down without being asked and learned over his cane. 

‘How is your work in the C.H.V. doing?’ Georg inquired. 
‘Any progress in your organisation beyond the river?’ 

‘Yes’, the old man barked back. ‘Everybody is enthusiastic 
about it. The peasants know the value of folklore and 
tradition. They’re a better material for our valuable enter- 
prise than these burghers.’ 

‘T am glad to hear that’, Georg replied with a smile. 

‘Hm.’ The retired officer cleared his throat and pointed 
with the rubber end of his cane at the telephone. “We're 
planning as a post-war measure the erection of a folk-art 
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museum at the end of the road near the sources of the 
Kleiner Rettenbach.’ 

‘Right near the quarry? That’s an unattractive spot.’ 

‘Certainly not’, the colonel grunted. ‘Come out and I will 
show it to you from the city park. The grounds can be seen 
from there quite clearly.’ 

Georg understood and reached for his hat. Silently he 
walked at the side of the officer through the corridors and 
down the broad steps which led to the park whose neglected 
flower beds and gravelled paths full of weeds were a re- 
minder of the war. 

‘Over there’, the colonel said finally in a soft voice and 
grasped Georg’s arm while looking in the direction of the 
Lattern Mountains. “Now listen, something important has 
happened. Sepp Hoisner, our contact man in Ranzenhofen, 
says that there are four Americans in the abandoned Murner 
sawmill.’ 

‘How on earth did they get there?’ 

‘Their bomber dropped in the Spillach Lake the day 
before yesterday. The plane went to the bottom but the 
crew swam to safety, and now these chefs are hiding in the 
sawmill. Sepp Hoisner watched them and then tried to talk 
to them.’ 

“What did they say?’ 

The colonel was at first silent and then said loudly: ‘I 
think about a two-story building. Something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 50,000 marks. I doubt if we could raise more.’ 

Without turning round, Georg watched the shadow of a 
man which first seemed to be stationary but then started to 
move along. 

‘Hoisner could not make himself understood’, the colonel 
explained at last. “The Americans were afraid that they 
might be lynched. That happens again and again, and they 
must know it by now. At first they menaced him with a 
revolver. Then they calmed down and their talk was a 
failure. They’ve nothing to eat. What shall we do about 
them?’ 
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"Who's going to decide that?’ 

“You and I’, the colonel replied leaning on ee cane. 
“After all, were not democrats. Decision lies with those in 
command.’ 

“You're not in favour of railroading them to Switzerland?’ 

The colonel shook his head. “Chefs? They just flee to 
France and Spain and start the massacre all over again.’ 

‘We did it last year with our Englishman—a rather cheer- 
ful fellow.’ 

“We're not living any more in the good old days of 1943. 
I’ve no pity for these saturation bombers. The English— 
that’s another story. But those goons are just Nazis with 
Stars and Stripes. If there were a premium I would hand 
them over to the authorities and take the cash.’ 

The old soldier was full of bitterness and his eyes flashed. 

“You would take the money and build the museum’, 
Georg joked. 

‘I would take the money and buy tommy-guns from 
deserters’, Andrew Proti¢ hissed. 

‘Is that soz Shoot some bigwigs, precipitate the collapse 
and face that ominous cocktail of Atlantic Charter and 
Unconditional Surrender? No, not as long as I am alive. 
But what are we going to do now?’ 

The colonel sighed. ‘I don’t know. I figure that we have 
to feed the beggars. Hm. Why not distribute them among 
the peasants in the high mountains? Ranzenhofen is not safe 
enough. The peasants need help. You go out and organise it. 
You can talk to them. You’ve been to America. With my 
high-school English I would be lost.’ 

‘Have you an idea who might take them?’ 

The Colonel nodded gravely. “The Rippl-peasant on the 
other end of the Spillach Lake, Rasten Anderl, Schweighofer 
Joseph of the Retschen farmyard and his brother down in 
Furlach.’ 

“Will you notify them?’ 

T will.’ 

Georg’s eyes wandered around. There were a few children 
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playing nearby. “Heave you heard that the Gschnappo wants 
to close the old Austrian frontier?’ 

Proti¢ grinned sarcastically. ‘Don’t I know it! But I have 
already the assurance from the military authorities of a 
special pass for my work in “military intelligence”.’ 

Georg was silent for a while and eyed the mountains in the 
distance. ‘I wish the army would do something more con- 
crete than issue passes for our folklorists. I can’t help being 
disappointed in the army.’ 

‘None of us can. There’s that Unconditional Surrender 
idiocy, you know. But I have a feeling that some of them are 
planning something. I got wind of a bigger affair which is 
under way.’ 

‘The sooner the better’, Georg replied with a sigh. 

The colonel nodded, and a little later they turned round 
and directed their steps to the office building. Andrew 
Proti¢é bade him good-bye when they reached the central 
hall which harboured the bust of the Fiihrer, and while 
crossing the corridor leading to his room Georg met 
Johann Huber carrying a bundle of files. Huber was a sad, 
tight-lipped man approaching middle age, a fellow official 
who also belonged to the C.H.V. Georg asked him to join 
him in a walk during the noon hour. Huber gravely assented. 

It was a hectic day, and after talking to two Polish 
civilians with a large “P’ on their backs he was visited by 
Herr Kannstein, one of the few Jews who on account of 
their military record in the First World War had been 
permitted to stay in the city. Kannstein worked on the night 
shift of a factory and wore three miniature medals on greasy 
little ribbons. He was ill-shaven, his eyes were red, and upon 
Georg’s invitation he sat, or rather fell, onto a chair. He 
had been a tailor and Georg and his father had been his 
customers. His lower jaw trembled when he started to talk. 
He looked away from Georg, though in a different way than 
the orderly, and often covered his eyes with skinny hands. 

He had terrible troubles with his brother who was only 
one year his junior, he told Georg. Friedrich Israel Kannstein 
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—all Jews were to be called Israel or Sarah if they had a 
non-Jewish given name—had, like himself, a good military 
record and enjoyed therefore the privilege of not being sent 
East. Besides the Star of David he wore the small-size 
insignia of the Iron Cross second class. He was loyal. He 
bought war bonds with his small savings. He had, after all, 
served in the Army. But his patriotism worried his brother. 
Friedrich Israel became so morbidly patriotic that he 
denounced the Jews as fomentors of the World War. He 
tried to make patriotic speeches and greeted his fellow 
workers with the outstretched palm. This was forbidden to 
a Jew. In their miserable attic in Lésberg, where they lived, 
Friedrich Israel indulged in long, super-Nazi monologues 
full of sentimental appeals until the tears ran down his 
cheeks. Now he had secretly bought a picture of the Leader, 
hung it over his bed and greeted it in the morning with the 
Roman salute. Did the Herr Baron understand that in their 
circumstances such behaviour was not normal? He hastened 
to add that such demeanour among full Aryans might not 
only be comprehensible but even laudable, whereas under 
their circumstances... 

Georg took the visitor’s hat and without saying a word 
put it over the telephone. Kannstein understood and looked 
at him gratefully. 

“Well, what is your interpretation?’ 

‘T think that his experiences impaired his mind.’ 

Georg remembered that the man they were talking about 
had been in Buchenwalde—a place much worse than Dachau. 
In Buchenwalde even more than in Dachau they had only 
one aim; to break down a person’s self-respect, to shatter the 
human soul into fragments. The vast majority of the 
survivors were eaten up by a black hatred. A small minority 
in a total perversion of their inner selves became imbued 
with the faith of their tormentors; their poor, twisted souls 
became mere reprints, had degenerated into old, scratched 
and shrilly repeating gramophone records. 

“You should go with him to a doctor, Herr Kannstein. 
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You have my sympathies, but I don’t see how I could do 
anything for you. 

‘My brother probably needs a doctor, but I don’t want to 
go with him to a doctor’, Kannstein objected in a low, 
raucous Voice. 

“What's the objection?’ 

‘T have nothing left in the world but Fritz. I just don’t 
want to lose him.’ He was almost inaudible. 

‘I can’t see your point.’ 

‘Can you imagine that they would bother treating a Jew 
elaborately? I can’t’, Kannstein murmured, looking with 
empty eyes at the wall. ‘If they think that my brother is 
incapable of useful work, they will treat him to a hypoder- 
mic needle. Insanity today means death. If they do it with 
Aryans, why should they hesitate, if it is only a Jewish life. ..2” 

Now Georg understood. His mind worked slowly, no 
doubt. But at last he understood everything clearly and a 
feeling of depression mingled with a despairing rage over- 
came him. This Jew whom a whole ideology, a whole party 
machinery tried to humiliate in every possible way humbled 
him, Georg, through the mere account of his woes. It 
made no sense that he was filled with a deep, personal shame 
though he was no member of the party. He was a Christian, 
a Catholic. Worbelmann and Wiebemann were neither. 
But now he sat in a big cage, a cage over a treadmill, and 
was caught. Worked for them, worked witlt them, worked 
against them and was caught. This was the first time he felt 
a wild regret that he had not gone to America after all. He 
had discussed it with Pat in the summer of 1938 and then 
again in 1939. She was brave and had avoided giving any 
opinion. Leonhard was opposed to it. “This would be tanta- 
mount to a flight’, he had said. “You don’t want to flee, do 
you? You have to stay and to fight.’ 

Kannstein cleared his throat. Georg awakened from his 
meditation. 

‘I will help when and if I can’, he declared clutching a 
paper-knife. ‘In the meantime, all you can do is to take care 
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of your brother and to pray ...do you pray, Herr Kann- 
stein?’ 

‘To the God of Israel.’ It came back with tired pride. 

“Who is the Father in Heaven of all of us’, Georg reminded 
him. 

Kannstein rose and, apparently, wanted to say something. 
His chin trembled again and it was evident that he wrestled 
with words. There was a nervous tic around his nose, and 
suddenly he made a gesture with his hands as if he wanted 
to push back an idea, at the same time expressing the futility 
of all endeavours. After shaking hands with Georg in an 
awkward and unaccustomed way, he left. 

At 12 o'clock Georg joined Huber in front of the Leader’s 
bust. He smiled when he saw him coming along the corridor; 
there was a certain bull-like strength in Huber’s face but also 
stubbornness and shortsightedness. Huber, Georg thought, is 
the living testimony to the fact that sterling honesty alone 
is insufficient to achieve human perfection. Behind the 
massive forehead and the heavy jaws was a repressed and 
unordered energy. This was a good man with limited 
horizons. A worker, a sceptic, a closed mind with a brave 
heart and a volcanic temperament. And in spite of his 
strength an easily-wounded ego. 

Together they went home for lunch. On the way through 
the streets and slowly walking up to the steep, narrow and 
dark passages leading to the hill, Georg told him about the 
chefs. He expected Huber to favour their delivery to the 
authorities, but to his surprise the dour official opposed this 
idea vehemently. 

‘We ought to lean towards a long-range policy’, he said 
emphatically. ‘As soon as we can we ought to help them to 
get over the Swiss border. We did it last year, when we 
shipped that Englishman to France. He arrived home safely 
via the Pyrenees and Madrid.’ 

‘T don’t agree with you. Chefs are chefs. Theirs is a Nazi 
method.’ 

‘Is it?’ Huber asked gloomily. 
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‘Perhaps not. The bombing of civilians outside of the war 
zone and night bombing was started by the English in 1940. 
But I am not so sure that our Nazis did not massacre 
civilians back in September 1939 or that they would have 
refrained from it had they thought that it would pay them 
fat dividends. Let the historians finally decide. Whoever 
started it... it’s fundamentally Nazi.’ 

‘But these chefs may be idealists, though’, Huber insisted. 
‘They look at it from a different angle. You can’t expect the 
average man to reason. In a way they are our friends, you 
know. I would even call them our allies. Just compare our 
nice French prisoners with these ruffians of the S.S. with the 
crossed-bones on their pompe-funebre uniforms and their 
frozen, supercilious smiles.’ 

Georg contradicted him; they raised their voices some- 
what, but restrained themselves after they had greeted Frau 
Kranzlberger whose devastated face was etched in grey and 
red. The local Nazi leaders’ drive against mourning clothes 
and black veils combined with the difficulty in getting black 
material resulted in an ubiquity of naked countenances dis- 
figured by sorrow and undernourishment, hatred and des- 
pair. Huber remarked that this woman had lost two sons 
and her husband in the war while her sister had been killed 
last week in Munich. 

‘By whom?’ 

Huber shrugged his shoulders. 

‘By your beloved American bombers.’ 

‘They could have been Britishers. ...’ 

‘Nonsense.’ 

It was commonly accepted that saturation bombing was 
an American enterprise while the pin-point bombing was 
carried out by the R.A.F., although the great Hamburg 
carnage in which over 50,000 people perished was undoub- 
tedly of British origin. Most of the victims had been in the 
workers’ quarters and the Germans saw in it a reprisal 
for the destruction of London’s East End. ‘If you kill my 
workers, U kill your workers.’ There was, moreover, a 
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greater hatred for the Americans, whose country not only 
enjoyed absolute safety but also risked no destruction of art 
treasures because, as the “Brauner Weckruf’ wrote, ‘there 
were none, except decadent French chateaux bought and 
transplanted to Missouri by Jewish chewing-gum million- 
aires. 

Huber wanted to drop a gentle hint about Georg’s wife, 
but then he abandoned his plan, or rather, was forced to 
drop it. Frau Huber with a marketing bag in her hand barred 
their way. 

“What a nice surprise !’ Georg exclaimed. Hilde Huber was 
a great deal younger than her husband, and attractive as well 
as intelligent. She was a gifted woman who played the 
piano and the guitar. She sang and published poems in the 
local paper, she was good at bridge and climbing, she painted, 
and wrote juvenile fiction for a Stuttgart publishing house. 
Pat had taken a special liking to her and she used to be seen 
quite often in their home. Her big, blue eyes and melodious 
voice attracted the men, and few understood why she had 
married the middle-aged, sour Johann Huber. They had no 
children, but Huber worshipped his wife. In the office he 
made himself ridiculous by his accounts of her virtues and 
talents and his marked jealousy was treated with mirth. 

‘T hear that your wife is getting her new help today’, she 
said. 

‘Well, I hope to enjoy the luxury of table service again’, 
Georg replied. ‘My wife didn’t mind. She isn’t stranded 
without servants and is more practical than you think.’ 

‘Oh, don’t we know ... die praktischen AmerikanerY 

Georg smiled, not because he found her remark funny and 
unrealistic, but because Johann Huber’s face had so visibly 
brightened up; he enjoyed the very presence of his spouse. 
As long as she was at his side, life could hold no real horrors 
for him. 

At last they separated, and Georg, a few minutes later, 
rang the doorbell of his apartment. Pat let him in and put her 
finger to her lips. | 
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‘She’s in the kitchen’, she muttered in a low voice. 

‘What is she like2’ 

‘I am frightened of her. I am sure she’s a Bolshevik.’ 

‘Very likely. Let’s have a look at her’, he said with mock 
courage and walked towards the kitchen. 

The new cook was in her late thirties. A smallish, stocky 
person with broad hips and breasts like footballs, she turned 
a pale, expressionless face towards him. There was not even 
a flicker of curiosity in her button-like eyes and she turned 
her attention immediately to the pots again. 

‘Well, do you talk any German?’ Georg asked her with 
an effort to appear friendly. 

“Yes, I talk. 1 am in Germany two and a half years. Geil 
Gitler!’ The words came without emotion, but her eyes 
now rested on him. 

He laughed. ‘For Heaven’s sake’, he expostulated, ‘can’t 
you pronounce an “‘h’’: “Geil” is rather a wicked expression, 
you know.’ 

‘I don’t care.’ She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Leave that “heiling” out altogether. Aren’t you a Com- 
munist?’ 

‘I was Bolshevik. In Russia I am Bolshevik but I know that 
is forbidden here. When I go back I will be Bolshevik again. 
People I was with always want me to say “Geil Gitler!’’. 
So I say it. I don’t mind.’ Her expression lost its indifference 
and became sullen. 

“Who were the people you worked for?’ Pat asked 
cautiously. 

‘Kettelgart.’ 

They were well-known supporters of the Party. Doctor 
Kettelhart had peddled the Munich paper of the Party back 
in 1923. Georg remembered him, in his swagger S.A. 
uniform, standing with a load of newspapers on a street- 
corner. He had become older and fatter since. The S.A. 
uniform was rarely seen nowadays. 

“What have you done that they turned you out?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 
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‘Nothing?’ 

The woman’s mouth showed disdain. “Their son was 
killed in Russia. So they hate to see me there.’ 

Georg tried to change the subject. “Tell me, what is your 

b) 
name’? 

‘Sophia Konstantinovna Bezdushnova.’ 

“What do you want to be called:’, Pat inquired almost 
timidly. ‘Sophia or Mrs Bezdushnova?’ 

T don’t care.’ 

‘Bezdushnova’? Georg mused. ‘Must have some meaning. 
Bez means without. I know as much as that.’ 

The woman nodded. “Bezdushnova means “woman 
without soul”.’ 

‘I think we’d rather call you Sophia’, Georg decided 
quickly. “Now, tell us, Sophia, do you hate to be here? Are 
you very homesick’: 

dont cate. 

She looked at one of the pots and started to stir its con- 
tents. Her movements expressed tiredness and resignation. 

‘Tomorrow is Sunday’, George observed, trying des- 
perately to establish some sort of human contact. ‘Do you 
want to go to church? There is no Russian church here, 
but, perhaps, you would not mind going to a Catholic 
church?’ 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t go to church’, she said. 

“Why not?’ = 

‘I signed ten years ago not to go to church. I obey.’ And 
with a certain resoluteness she put a cover over a steaming 


ot. 

i Although Georg had increasingly the feeling that he 
merely stood in her way and that his efforts to come to an 
understanding with this woman were bound to fail, he made 
another attempt. 

‘Don’t you ever pray?’ he asked her. 

“Make beds?’ she asked. 

‘No—pray !’ He folded his hands and looked at the ceiling 
where a few flies were buzzing around. 
E 
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‘Not me. It makes no sense.’ 

‘But why not pray to God? God loves us.’ 

She looked at him with an expression of boredom and 
contempt. ‘I not afraid like child in dark. God is enemy— 
class enemy. Christ is Jew. To save money and to be healthy 
is better than to pray.’ 

A pot now boiled over, and Sophia Konstantinovna with 
an unexpectedly quick movement took it off the fire. The 
hot soup burned her fingers, but there was no expression 
of pain on her face, only a silent reproach indicating that the 
responsibility for this minor accident was Georg’s, who had 
distracted her attention with a lot of silly questions. 

They left her and went to the dining-room. ‘Isn’t she 
awful:’ Pat asked him after he had closed the door behind 
him. 

‘I don’t know’, he said pensively. ‘She may have gone 
through all sorts of terrible experiences—first under the 
Soviets, then under our occupation and, finally, with the 
Kettelharts. Like many other people here, she is a mere 
steak.’ 

‘A what?’ 

‘A steak: outside brown and inside red.’ 

Pat sat down with a small sigh of despair. ‘I think that 
she’s worse than all that. I have the horrid feeling that there 
is nothing behind that mask, nothing but a complete void.’ 

ae would not call her a democrat, then:’ he tried to 
oke. 

‘Oh, shush...no. I’m just afraid of her. That’s it. I 
wouldn’t be in the least surprised if she cut my throat.’ 

‘Tam sure that she would do it with a very placid face and 
without the slightest ceremony’, he explained with stodgy 
seriousness. ‘I can see her choosing the sharpest knife with 
great circumspection and disinfecting it with the most 
meticulous care. ... 

‘Disinfecting it?’ 

‘Naturally, in order not to cause blood-poisoning. Then 
she would pull her sleeves up and walk to your bed... .’ 
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‘Oh, stop it!’ 

Sophia Konstantinovna entered the dining-room with the 
soup tureen and, with an annoyed expression, put it on the 
table. They started to eat, and while he lifted the spoon to 
his mouth he watched Pat silently. It amused him to see how 
she pursed her lips. He could barely get a glimpse of her 
teeth. He loved her lips and loved her teeth. His hand finally 
rested on the table-cloth. 

“Tomorrow, after Mass, I'm going to Weitingau’, he 
said, trying to sound casual. 

‘Iam coming with you. I must see the children.’ 

‘The children... 1 am quite sure that they have planned 
to stay all day with the Walkersdorffs in Gmain. I have a lot 
of things to talk over with Lotte, and you have your bridge 
with the Seehofers.’ He started to eat again. How he hated 
lying to her! 

She wanted to say something, but then changed her mind. 
Sophia Konstantinovna could be heard in the kitchen 
stirring the ashes with the poker. 


He had an odd experience coming home from the office 
in the evening. The Kreisamt was now open on Saturday 
afternoons. When he walked into the store of his tobacconist 
in order to buy his ration of cigarettes, he encountered there 
a very tall girl who leant against the wall reading a news- 
paper in the ever-increasing darkness of the small shop 
whose window-panes, smashed in the last aerial attack, were 
replaced by large pieces of cardboard. There was something 
veiled about her eyes and her forehead; later he was unable 
to tell whether this impression had been due to an actual veil 
hanging down from her hat, or not. He, nevertheless, was 
certain that her eyes were grey—big, restful, strange and 
grey. Her longish but full face expressed an intriguing self- 
centredness, defiance and remoteness. The hands which 
held the newspaper were well shaped but had an undeniable 
masculine quality, while her legs had ‘character’. Georg 
meditated about this term applied by young blades to the 
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calves of the gentle sex not formed in accordance with 
current beauty standards; in her case the description seemed 
to be extraordinarily appropriate. The short, coarse shirt 
hanging down limply from the waist showed a pair of oval 
knee-caps and long shanks with a curious appearance of 
strength. His studious contemplation was interrupted when 
she suddenly folded the paper and asked in faultless German 
with a slight foreign intonation how much she owed. She 
paid and walked out slamming the door. Georg followed 
her. 

She never turned once, but it seemed to him that she felt 
she was being followed. He hurried right after her through 
the hateful, destroyed blocks of the Inner City. Then she 
scurried through narrow streets across the bridge towards 
the railway station, but stopped in front of a tavern, whistled, 
and went back to the Old Quarter over the high bridge 
which overlooked the swamp along the Schallerbach. 
Without making a detour she marched—there was some- 
thing soldier-like and determined in her walking—in the 
direction of Lésberg. He could already see in the distance 
the contours of Schloss Lésberg with its blackened and 
mouldy walls. 

He halted on the bridge leading to the dismal suburb 
when all of a sudden he returned to his senses. What, after 
all, did he think, what did he want or plan when he had 
started to run like an adolescent after a stray female whom 
he neither loved nor desired? It was getting late and the 
summits of the Alps were gradually turning pink. A cold 
wind blew from their snowfields. People with their collars 
turned up and their hands deep in their pockets hurried past 
him. Their eyes mirrored no recognition. An acute feeling 
of emptiness and lonely isolation overcame him. With a sad 
heart he turned round and walked slowly home. 
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Geore awakened next morning earlier than usual. Between 
the termination of his sleep and the regaining of full 
consciousness there was always a slow and almost painful 
transition. In his dreams he had been living in a two- 
dimensional bodiless world without efforts or burdens. Once 
he woke up even his hand was heavy and unwieldy. There 
was the problem of inertia, the problem of pain. Unless he 
had a real nightmare the return to the material world was a 
disillusionment. There was only one consolation: Pat. She 
slept in the other bed turned against the wall and in the 
summer the beams of the sun played with her golden tresses. 

The awareness of reality which returned to him in slow 
stages brought the grim factor of the present age and its 
disturbing circumstances, one after the other, into his 
struggling consciousness. Each time this slow drowning, this 
gradual being overwhelmed by a mountain of menaces, 
dangers and miseries was a minor agony. First of all, there 
was the Gamekeeper, melancholic, mad, monstrous and 
ubiquitous, then the poison slowly permeating the people, 
then the war, then defeat, then death, hunger, destruction, 
then the chefs and the Double-U’s, then the dark wall of the 
East which crumbled over them and threatened to bury 
everything under the debris, and finally, his private warfare, 
this totally crazy and suicidal association of ‘folklorists’, this 
daily toying with the Vertical Knife. ... 

He again turned his head towards Pat. She breathed 
regularly. She was alive. She belonged to him. She gave 
strength. And so did the small crucifix on the opposite wall. 
If even God had to suffer for mankind on the cross, why 
should an official in the Kreisamt expect smooth sailing: 
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The aura of unreality could never be entirely lifted; Georg 
could not even explain to himself how it had happened that 
he became involved with the ‘Folklorists’. As a matter of 
fact, he was the very founder of this desperate organisation 
and, although he was perfectly capable of enumerating the 
circumstances and dates leading to the establishment and the 
expansion of the C.H.V., he looked at himself as a stranger 
in connection with the League. He had always the odd 
feeling that the Georg who had led that memorable con- 
versation with Colonel Proti¢é and Dr Burgstaller twelve 
months before had not been himself but somebody else. It 
wasn’t true. It could not have been himself because the 
Georg he knew was not a foolhardy gambler. For this 
transition he had no explanation. He frequently searched his 
mind but there really was none. And, actually, there had 
been no transition. His was a double existence, the slow and 
magical rise of an astral being on his side which gradually 
made him dizzy. Something had to be done about it. Some 
sort of ‘synchronisation’. 

Looking back, there had been nothing significant about 
his childhood or his upbringing. The memory of the First 
World War with its concomitants of starvation and disinte- 
gration had left a certain darkness over his younger years. 
But this experience he shared with millions of others. 
Judging by piciures he had been an ungainly youngster and 
in the Middle School he was a mediocre pupil who needed 
the help of tutors. Nobody saw in him a potential leader. 
Within the bosom of the family he was merely a second son 
and, in addition, not a very bright one. With Leonhard he 
never quarrelled; Leonhard was calmly conscious of his 
seniority, calmly conscious and humble. He had fewer 
talents than Georg, who showed a great ability for foreign 
languages. Georg, moreover, was a voracious reader. When 
he studied Law in Munich his grades were well above the 
average and he wrote a few articles for periodicals which 
caused an unexpected stir. He had matured slowly but the 
growth was constant. While a student he had a perfunctory, 
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unhappy love affair with a Scandinavian actress. This and 
his hopeless love for Evelyn brought him closer to the 
Church. Gradually the family changed their views about 
him and, taking advantage of an invitation from a distant 
relative in Arizona, he was ‘sent’ to America. At that time 
the finances of Weitingau had dangerously deteriorated. His 
trip was a ‘sacrifice’. There was some talk about his entering 
the administration in Bavaria and a job in America was 
treated as an alternative. The position in America was con- 
sidered to be the solution of all woes because America was 
‘rich’. All this happened during the depression, and it was 
soon evident to Georg that his qualifications in America 
were without the slightest value. His proficiency in yodelling 
had a greater commercial appeal than the doctor’s degree in 
civil and canon law from the University of Munich. More- 
over, the depression was in full swing. Then Pat came along, 
his marriage, and return to Europe. In December 1932 he 
was employed by the Kreisamt. Then the Gamekeeper rose 
to power. The children were born. The chefs zoomed over 
the horizon... . 

The chefs! Some of them dwelled on the shores of the 
Spillach Lake, and he ought soon to get up to talk to them. 
So far this was the most daring thing he had ever contem- 
plated. He still racked his brains to find out how it happened 
that he habitually played with death. He had a very low 
opinion of himself, of his intelligence, his courage, his dex- 
terity. What then was the nature of this thread of Ariadne 
which led him from the grey mediocrity of his adolescence 
to the dark shadows of the guillotine: He had simply 
drifted in that direction, yes, drifted. The last stretch of his 
road of life—behind him and before him—had been con- 
ditioned by the iron forces of history and their influence on 
his thoughts and actions. All the happenings around him 
were challenges and to these there was usually only one 
morally possible answer at a time. He had merely tried to 
live up to the principles which education, tradition, religion 
and reason dictated to him—nothing else; there had been no 
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surrenders but only a series of honourable retreats into 
increasingly dangerous positions. Now he was going over 
to the offensive but at the same time he knew that he was 
cornered; a prisoner of the forces outside of him, a prisoner 
also of his better self. . . no hero, but merely a simple soldier 
bound to certain duties. 

At last he was gradually awakening to full consciousness, 
waking physically and intellectually, realising his extra- 
ordinary position. ‘Just like a man’, he said to himself, “who 
lives in anonymity, goes to bed, wakes up and finds that 
he has spent the night in the show window of a furriture 
shop.’ He did not belong there. He did not, and yet, he did. 
The Spillach Lake was probably the most dangerous corner 
of the show window. It was only a question of time until 
the evil monsters outside would break the glass and reach 
for him. ... 

It was time to rise. He did not wake Pat, but washed and 
went to Mass. The new servant was snoring in her room. 
He did not even know yet whether she was a girl or a 
married woman. She could have been either. There were no 
concrete indications in her face or in her expression. There 
Was no sweetness, no innocence, no maturity, no wicked- 
ness, no knowledge. 

After Mass, before going home, he made a little detour 
and with a mixture of hope and curiosity he looked into the 
tobacconist’s, but the stranger was not there. The shopkeeper 
_ eyed him with suspicion. 

“Your next coupon will only be good next week’, he said 
sullenly. 

‘I know. I only want a paper.’ 

“You get the Miinchner delivered, don’t you?’ 

He disliked the cross-examination. ‘I do, but today I want 
the V.B.’ 

The tobacconist with an expression of incredulity handed 
him the paper. It was no secret that Georg spurned the 
official Party organ. 

‘By the way ...do you know the young woman who 
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was in here yesterday? I’m certain I’ve met her before . . . in 
Munich . . . didn’t know whether to recognise her or not.’ 

The tobacconist grinned and Georg disliked the shop- 
keeper’s mirth. But, after all, he had to blame himself. 

“You mean Fraulein Anita?’ 

“Anita... what?’ 

“Anita... that’s all. She subscribes to the weekly edition 
of the Vienna Tagblatt. I can’t tell you any more about her.’ 

‘Is she living in Lésberg?’ 

‘I don’t know. I see her about once a week. She pays for 
the paper on the spot. She may be something special for all 
TESOW 35.5 

‘Something special?’ 

‘Something extraordinary’, the tobacconist retorted with 
conviction, yet it was evident that he wanted the subject 
dropped. 

Georg hesitated outside the shop for a moment. Fraulein 
Anita was just like history; an impersonal and compelling 
force pushing him around. He admitted now in retrospect 
that she, no less than the chefs on the Spillach Lake, had 
driven him out of bed. His restlessness had had a twofold 
reason. He was just drifting in a stream and the strong 
currents threatened to obliterate his plans and free decisions. 

On his way home Georg passed the Benedictine monas- 
tery in the Krautlergasse, a long greyish building with grills 
over its endless rows of windows. It was not only one of the 
most influential monasteries in that part of Bavaria, a place 
whose learning, educational activities and artistic endeavours 
could almost be compared to those of its motherhouse, 
Monte Cassino, but it had also, so far, miraculously escaped 
requisition. Almost half of the monks were still there, pray- 
ing and working; the draft which now had been extended 
to priests and lay brothers had decimated the younger age- 
group. But as long as St Michael’s Priory existed all hopes 
ofa future regeneration were not lost. There were the priests, 
the romanesque chapel and the newer, baroque church in 
all its seventeenth-century glory, there were the precious 
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library and the school, the paintings and the old, occidental 
spirit of Benedictine monasticism. ... 

Georg had a quick breakfast and talked little to Pat. He 
advised her to go to church and to peruse the missal he had 
given to her a couple of years ago. ‘It’s no use just sitting 
there and day-dreaming about increased fat rations; try to 
understand, you little heretic!’ He had joked but his thoughts 
were somewhere else. Pat wanted to know whether she 
might ring him up in Weitingau if she felt lonely or frigh- 
tened. He dissuaded her. Talks with places out of town were 
discouraged. And, moreover, he loathed the idea of having 
every word spoken between them recorded and referred to 
the Double-U’s. He then asked her whether she could not 
‘ contribute to the wardrobe of the servant; her ordinary old 
clothes would not fit her, but what about her maternity 
dress? She remembered then that Lotte had left her a pair 
of shoes far too large for her to wear. Finally he gulped down 
the rest of the lime-blossom tea and rushed to the station. 


He returned much earlier than he had expected. When he 
entered the apartment he had the acute, and this time, almost 
painful feeling that his experience had been a dream, an 
unreal dream, and more of a dream than anything he had 
been through so far. It all had been a failure and an unex- 
pected failure to boot. There had been no difficulty in 
finding the men, but their talk had ended in a draw. At 
first they were suspicious, which was not surprising under 
the circumstances, then their attitude changed and he was 
asked whether he belonged to the ‘Austrian Underground’. 
It took some time until he found out what they meant by 
this expression so unintelligible to him at first, and they in 
turn were dismayed to find that they had landed in Bavaria, 
which they expected to be swarming with Party members 
because the whole mess had started there. When they saw 
that no assistance would be given them toward regaining 
neutral ground, the pilot made it clear to him that they had 
done little “dirty work’ in Bavaria. It was in Austria that 
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they had been a little more trigger-happy. Once over Vienna 
they ‘let them have it’. A bombardier remarked that the city 
must be quite backward and inefficient since the second spire 
of the cathedral had never been finished. Another one 
explained that they had strict orders to blast church towers 
and belfries because they served the krauts as observation 
points. It was hard to believe, but these young men looked 
cheerful and friendly. They spoke with gentle conviction 
and would have been very much like the pre-war crop of 
Nazi youngsters but for a jolliness and lack of guile which 
had practically disappeared from the Reich and even from 
Austria. Yet all these traits only increased Georg’s defiance. 
His smile had died away. He knew that against wickedness 
prayers are of some avail, while stupidity with its morally 
disarming quality cannot be fought by any weapon. It was 
his own helplessness which he hated even more than their 
animal dumbness. And they, at last, sensed the presence of 
an enemy and fell into silence. 

Georg finally made it clear to them that they faced the 
alternative of an existence behind barbed wire in a prison 
camp or of agricultural work with peasants in the mountains. 
Now the airmen stiffened. Work for peasants? Never. Their 
conversation became more and more monosyllabic. In the 
end they did not even shake hands. 

Back in the railroad car he had become pensive. If the 
authorities apprehended them they might even talk about 
this interview. Would the Double-U’s guess the identity 
of their visitor? It was certain that they could not hold out 
in the Old Mill for ever. Soon their food problem would be 
acute. Something had to be done. If only Pat could talk to 
them. American women knew how to handle men. Yet the 
idea of getting her mixed up in illegal activities was still 
repellent to him. When he passed Lésberg Junction he 
decided against initiating her into the whole affair; when he 
walked up the hill to his home he was again less sure. He 
knew that a lot depended upon her mood and many other 
minor circumstances. 
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After supper Pat became quite loquacious. She was 
amused by the way Sophia Konstantinovna wore her clothes 
and begged two cigarettes from him. This was the moment 
to mention the matter. 

“Was there any stranger here this afternoon?’ he asked her, 
feigning casualness. 

‘None, except Ferdinand. Why do you ask?’ 

“We searched this room only last week’, he replied. “We've 
got to be certain that there are no dictographs around. Is our 
vegetative maid back in her kitchen?’ 

She nodded. 

‘A human piece of cabbage. An ideal citizen of either 
Russia or the Third Reich. Apropos “citizen” ...d’you 
want to see a couple of Americans?’ 

It was out. She did not look up. “Yes, it would be fun. 
Prisoners?’ 

‘No. Chefs. In Freiheit dressiert. They're camping out in 
the Old Mill on the Spillach Lake.’ 

‘How did they get there?’ 

‘Flak.’ 

“You talked to them today?’ 

‘Yes. Tried to talk sense into them. It didn’t click. They 
wanted to get away.’ 

“Won't you help them?’ 

‘No > 


“Why not?’ 

“Almost all of us are against it. Why give these Lufinazis 
another chance for arson and assassination?’ 

“Who's “‘us’’?’ 

‘All sorts of people.’ 

Sb her@ V2, 

He did not reply. She did not look in his face and her 
calmness was artificial, There was no doubt that her heart 
was beating faster, and he suddenly had a burning compas- 
sion for her; not so much because she perhaps resented his 
treatment of her compatriots as because he had placed her 
again in the shadow of legal crime and savage retribution. 
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Worbelmann and Wiebemann were invisibly present. She 
put her burning cigarette aside—the second was never lit— 
and reached for her knitting. 

Georg then resumed the conversation and told her with 
false indifference about his experience with the Americans. 
He refrained from asking her co-operation. 

‘You did it all wrong’, she commented finally. “You 
rubbed them up the wrong way.’ 

“Why the hell should those cherry-blossoms resent work- 
ing with the peasants?’ 

‘An American would not know what a peasant is. Most 
Americans think that a peasant is a serf who lives like a 
troglodyte in a cave armed with a club. If you had used the 
word “‘farmer” it would have made a lot of difference. I 
think I ought to talk to them myself.’ 

“You wouldn’t mind?’ 

Td love doing it.’ 

“You know the risks.’ 

She bowed lower over her knitting. 


When she sat in the train which brought her to Ranzen- 
hofen she had a place near the window. Her arm rested on 
the rucksack. A walking-stick dangled from the rack. She 
was obviously just a tourist on a trip to the mountains. 

While the train bumped slowly over the rails her life in 
Bavaria passed in review before her mind’s eye. She had 
slept badly during the night tortured by fear, expectation 
and a vague, nostalgic restlessness. Now she was calm and 
pensive. The ever-changing panorama of the serene land- 
scape which passed by soothed her mind. 

They were married in New York and her homecoming 
brought her for the first time to Europe. She had never seen 
the Old World before, and in spite of her almost mad 
infatuation for Georg she was, deep down in her heart, 
terrified at the prospect of living in a strange continent. 
When she finally arrived she found half the things exactly 
as she had expected them and the other half totally different. 
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All the details of a European existence were puzzling; the 
switches for the light had turning knobs and railway 
employees collected the tickets at the exit of the stations; 
men kissed the hands of married women just as in the 
movies, but with this romantic gesture they bought them- 
selves free from all other obligations; closets were unknown 
and were replaced by voluminous cupboards. Yet these 
were only minor matters. The world around her new home 
was much more complicated than America, much more 
passionate though in a very involved and unexpected way, 
much more variegated, much more repulsive and attractive 
at the same time. There was an absence of uniformity which 
she enjoyed but nothing surprised her as much as the funda- 
mentally democratic character of a thoroughly labelled 
society. Since people went around with stickers they could 
abandon pretences and dispense with social exclusiveness. 
Soon she felt that there were perhaps deeper reasons for this 
ease. She had seen people of the greatest variety at the com- 
munion rail and she had stared at the death skulls in many a 
rural church. She suspected that the religion which prevailed 
here had something to do with it. 

Of course, it took her some time, until she found her way 
around. She remembered vividly a talk she had with Georg 
soon after Riidiger was born. “What sort of school d’you 
want to send him to’ she had asked her husband. ‘I mean, 
once he’s past the elementary grades. ...’ 

He had lifted his brows. “He’s got to know his Latin and 
Greek.’ 

‘Perhaps. But you probably want to see him in a strict 
Catholic place where he... .’ 

‘God forbid! If he’s my son he will react violently against 
all admonitions from above. Our outstanding Catholics 
hardly ever come from Catholic schools. With girls, though, 
it's different. ... 

‘Good. But then what secular place d’you want to send 
lame... 

‘Send him?’ He was puzzled. ‘To the Gymnasium of 
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Aurolzkirchen. Where else do you think?’ 

‘Not with the son of Leonhard’s gardener? I’m thinking 
of something more fancy. . . a boarding or prep. school...’ 

‘Not unless he is a semi-criminal. Now that we have 
produced that child it’s our damn duty to raise him. What 
d’you think parents are for? Mailing checks to headmasters?’ 

She felt like biting her nails. “Naturally I'd rather have him 
at home, but you really don’t want to understand! He'll 
make friends for life in a school... and all sorts of con- 
tacts... .' 

When she saw that he could hardly suppress his amuse- 
ment for reasons she now knew only too well she switched 
the subject of their conversation slightly and inquired after 
the university he had in mind for Riidiger. She had then 
gathered already that there was no such thing as a college 
on this side of the Channel. 

He shrugged his shoulders “He'll take his pick. One term 
here, one there. Depends what he studies. Let him start with 
Munich or Innsbruck; later he can go to Heidelberg, Frei- 
burg or Paris.’ 

‘He'll be an alumnus of all these places?’ 

‘He'll be no “alumnus’’ at all. He'll have his LL.D. or 
Ph.D. and be just himself.’ 

Himself! That was not such a bad programme after all, 
she admitted reluctantly. On the whole she loved Europe 
and Bavaria. More so than America? She did not know. 
There were even in normal times some inherently ugly 
traits in the Old World like envy and jealousy. The exorbi- 
tant pride she found here and there, personal pride rather 
than caste pride, bothered her less. But envy and jealousy 
poisoned the atmosphere and no less irritating was the 
‘cruel eye’ which so many Europeans possessed. They were 
quick in discovering irregularities, flaws, defects, mistakes. 
Their pessimism, scepticism and critical behaviour depressed 
her. Of course, there were also Americans who prided them- 
selves on being natural ‘debunkers’ yet at the bottom of their 
hearts even they remained optimists, pious believers in 
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either a good or, at least, in an indefinitely improvable 
world. The Europeans, on the other hand, could throw 
themselves into the arms of an earthly idea only when driven 
by aself-blinding frenzy and such a gesture of inner surrender 
the best of them rejected. The good Europeans were lonely 
Europeans. Lonely people with warm hearts, a whimsical 
humour and a pitiless vision. 

Her thoughts were not interrupted when she arrived in 
Ranzenhofen and looked for the small path which served 
as a short cut to the upper course of the Rettenbach. She 
found it and suddenly remembered a friend who had warned 
her against marrying a European. She recalled it with a sad 
smile. It was the same good friend who had insinuated 
Georg’s design on part of her father’s fortune. It was all 
true and not true. She did not mind any more now. This 
was a country where men married shamelessly for money 
and where double beds were unknown. (Only the very poor 
in Lésberg slept in pairs.) She had been warned that this was 
a man’s country but she knew that it was more of a woman’s 
country than her compatriots supposed. Women were not 
‘respected’ in the American sense of the term but they were 
loved with all their foibles and men were interested in them. 
There was no separation of sexes after formal dinners, and at 
social gatherings men and women did not congregate in 
distinct groups. Men’s clubs were rare and women’s clubs 
were unheard of. To Pat the rdle of sex in America seemed 
to be predominantly physical and emotional; in Europe it 
apparently was also intellectual and ‘cardial’. Until they 
died the Europeans never seemed to recover from their 
surprise over the intriguing miracle of a human race divided 
into two oddly different parts. 

There were also other European traits, she admitted to 
herself while regaining the old, narrow road leading to the 
lake, which she had the greatest difficulty in understanding. 
In America Georg had spoken a couple of times about the 
King. She had then made inquiries about the ‘Kaiser’, but to | 
Georg and his kin that tragic person was merely the King of 
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Prussia, if not just the Elector of Brandenburg. As members 
of the St George’s League the imperial dignity, for them, 
belonged to the Habsburgs only. But when Pat arrived in 
Bavaria she made the discovery that some people referred 
to the King as ‘the Crown Prince’ and that he was really no 
ruler at all. Bavaria was a Nazi republic and a part of the 
republican National-Socialist Reich. Why then was this tall 
gentleman with the clipped grey moustache to whom she 
had to make a deep curtsy in a remote castle a King? To 
Georg he was ‘the King’, but to the Double-U’s he was a 
most dangerous reactionary, an enemy of the people. She 
wanted an explanation. The fact that the King had no 
power, Georg had remarked, and that he had to fear for his 
life might impress a demo-nazi but not a man of loyalty and 
principles. The respect, reverence and affection given to the 
Landesvater all belonged to the spiritual Reich which stood 
in everlasting opposition to the Third Reich. And Georg 
had added—this time jokingly—that his King, acclaimed by 
British Jacobites as their legal sovereign, was almost the 
legitimate ruler of America’s Eastern Seaboard. “Why only 
almost?’ she had inquired with sarcasm. Because their King, 
a linear descendant of Charles I, refused to lay claim to the 
British crown. The same unintelligible mentality manifested 
itself when once, on a trip to Austria, they came upon the 
castle of the Comte de Chambord who had declined the 
crown of France because the tricolor was unacceptable to 
him. She had argued that this man was a plain fool, but 
Georg had retorted that if sixty-five million Germans had 
stuck as firmly to their principles as the late Bourbon exile, 
much misery would have been averted. 

Principles ... was she sticking to a principle when she 
delayed her formal entrance into the Catholic Church? 
Georg had never insisted that she change her faith, but her 
incoherent and emotional Protestant beliefs had been slowly 
dissolved and corroded. The books and periodicals she read, 
the conversations she listened to, the debates she joined in 
gradually destroyed the religion of her childhood and 
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adolescence. The old churches, monasteries, convents and 
wayside shrines, family histories and historical monuments 
all emanated Catholic fluids and weakened her stand. She 
had had several quite heated discussions with Lotte and each 
time this otherwise so placid if not dull woman had des- 
troyed her arguments. Now she realised that she was hardly 
a genuine Protestant but merely a victim of an anti-Catholic 
pose, and that the main obstacle against her final conversion 
was not so much pride but a scurrilous feeling of self 
preservation. As long as she was, nominally at least, a 
Protestant, she was still Patricia Oberlein. Once she accepted 
the Old Church she would belong entirely and restlessly to 
the Old World. She would lose what she believed to be her 
distinguishing marks. And her refusal did not come easily 
because the Old Church was like an octopus with far- 
reaching and ever-present arms, not the nice, sporadic, 
socially restrained thing religion had been for her in America. 
Just because she felt ‘encircled’ she wanted to make a stand. 
Her parents had been Lutherans worshipping in an Epis- 
copalian church. She had been at home in both communities. 
But now she was presented with an ‘either-or’. She had 
received the hardest blow in these matters only a few months 
ago when she discovered that Georg and his relatives saw 
nothing specifically American in her religion; for them it 
was a ‘Prussian sect’ of Saxon origin. She should have guessed 
that earlier. 

Pat was still learning. Now that the war continued along 
its relentless course it seemed to her that the equally incom- 
prehensible political picture of the country she lived in 
began to become more real and, at the same time, more 
terrifying. The members of the Party in Bavaria had never 
been very numerous, a situation similar to that of the 
Rhineland. But she had never quite understood what the 
whole movement was about. Her American upbringing had 
imparted to her a fair amount of racial prejudice but after 
her first year in Bavaria she was thoroughly cured of this 
vulgar disease. The rest was rather cryptic and fantastic to her. 
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Now that the limited amount of hysterical enthusiasm had 
broken down under the impact of the increasingly disastrous 
war the naked terror came to the fore. It seemed to her that 
she had seen in the distance a man sitting on a chair, his face 
averted from her. This creature was the enigmatic ‘ism’. As 
time went on she not only came magically nearer to that 
solitary person staring into vacuity, butits face turned around 
to her until she beheld the monstrous countenance, the 
leprous snout of a swine. The marching and singing children, 
the summer solstice celebrations on the Schlossberg, the 
joyous ceremonies at the inauguration of a super-highway 
had disappeared like ghosts. The gas chambers, the Double- 
U’s, the concentration camps, the death sentences by dismal 
People’s Courts remained .... 

Such darkness, as now reigned here, she had never seen 
nor suspected anywhere, at any time in America, except 
perhaps in novels dealing with degeneracy and racial strife 
in the Deep South where lush swamps border on thinning 
pine forests growing along sun-baked and eroded sand 
banks. In her present mood she had a desperate desire to 
meet the ‘boys’ in the Old Mill. Although they were 
stranded in this country, they knew nothing about its 
horrors, or at least not in the plastic, personal way she knew 
of them. They were ‘innocents’. She wanted to see and to 
talk to the ‘innocents’. She was convinced that she would 
look up to them (and down at them) just as a woman who 
has gone through a passionate marriage and many painful 
births looks at a candid virgin with little imagination... 
with pride, with envy. In her eagerness to restore that bond 
with her homeland that she suddenly loved with a burning 
heart she almost ran uphill. Her nailed boots pattered over 
the uneven surface and a strand of hair hung over her moist 
forehead. She had no fear. It was just as in the Adirondacks. 
‘A date with flyers.’ No, it was all utterly unreal. A dream. 
But a good dream this time. 

Unexpectedly she stood before the Old Mill. The dark, 
unfriendly building, partly covered with moss and ivy, 
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was overshadowed by evergreens. The Rettenbach draining 
the Spillach Lake drove its great wheel, and a hollow 
thumping sound came from the inside of the dilapidated 
building whose higher stories were built of timber. Cau- 
tiously she approached the structure and looked for an 
entrance. The main door was locked with a heavy chain and 
it was evident that the airmen had found their way into the 
mill through some other opening. At last she discovered in 
the rear a low, broken window and, leaving the rucksack 
outside, she climbed through it. She looked around, found 
herself in a completely empty room full of cobwebs and the 
smell of mould. Her weak ‘hello’ echoed faintly. The noise 
of the water-wheel and some loose transmission belts was 
stronger and almost overpowering. 

Timidly she opened a door and strained her eyes. She was 
afraid of encountering owls or bats, yet there were nothing 
but darkness and the monotonous thumping sound. ‘Hello’, 
she shouted again, ‘hello, friends.’ No answer came. She 
drew back and turned around, turned around and almost 
shrieked. There two of them stood behind her. Unmistak- 
ably Americans. Americans with puzzled but open faces. 
Young Americans in leather jackets, with strong lips and 
strong noses, eager eyes and brown cheeks. Real 
Americans.... 

She started to talk and their faces brightened up im- 
mediately. One of them shouted something through the 
open window and two more of them came full of joy and 
incredulity. They introduced themselves. The pilot was 
Lieutenant Van Houten (‘Van’ for short), the navigator a 
Staff Sergeant Delaney. There were also two bombardiers: 
Resnick and Hunter. A co-pilot and a tail-gunner, they 
explained, had been killed even before the plane hit the 
water. 

‘It sure is a surprise to meet an American girl among the 
Huns’, one of the bombardiers said with a broad grin. ‘How 
do they treat an enemy alien like you?’ 

She already wanted to reply that she was a citizen of this 
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country as well, but an inner voice cautioned ce T am 
married here’, she said simply. 

Ons 

“What is your name?’ the pilot asked her in a friendly way. 

“My name was Patricia Oberlein. I’m from Cincinnati.’ 

“Cincinnati !’ 

Pat smiled faintly, then braced herself and looked around. 

‘Isn’t there a place here where we could sit down?’ she 
asked. ‘I can’t stay here very long for obvious reasons and 
I’ve got to talk to you seriously.’ 

They looked at each other and Resnick, the bombardier, 
significantly drew down the corners of his mouth. The 
sergeant motioned them through another door and then 
they all proceeded up a wooden staircase to a small room 
on the top floor from which every approach to the mill 
could be seen. It was a light room, with the plaster on the 
walls well preserved and the smell of mould less penetrating 
than on the lower floor. A few belongings—coats, jackets, 
maps and small arms—which the men had been able to save 
from the wrecked plane were lying on the ground. There 
was no furniture anywhere. 

‘Use that jacket, milady’, the sergeant joked. ‘Let’s have 
our pow-wow in the best redskin fashion. Say, how are we 
going to get out of here?’ 

‘Now we have our Burma from “Terry and the Pirates”’,’ 
Van Houten said with an eager glow in his eyes. “You know 
all the ropes, don’t you?’ 

‘All we need are maps, food and addresses’, Hunter stated 
with a certain satisfaction in his voice. ‘I talk some German. 
We just want to get outta here.’ 

“We wanna go back to our base in Italy’, Van Houten 
asserted. 

‘Listen, soldiers’, Pat interrupted them in an effort to 
avoid a melodrama. ‘It just can’t be done. The people here 
know that you were here on a bombing mission and they 
wont let you go back. It might have been different if you 
had flown a fighter.’ 
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Van Houten hit the floor with his fist. “We heard that 
argument before’, he said bitterly. “Yesterday a Nazi was 
here and at first we believed that he belonged to the under- 
ground. But then he got very high-hat and it all boiled down 
to the proposal that we work for the peasants in the moun- 
tains. Gee, sister, who do they think we are? After all, we're 
in the Air Force!’ 

‘Come, come’, she interrupted him impatiently. “You 
don’t think that a Nazi would have bothered to leave you 
in these quarters? He would have seen to it that you were 
now behind barbed wire.’ 

‘That’s true’, Hunter said. 

‘Do you know who that guy is?’ Van Houten asked with 
narrowing eyes. 

‘Of course, I know him. He directed me to this place. 
He asked me to talk to you.’ 

‘T really wanted to sock him on the chin’, Van Houten 
said with conviction and continued to hammer the floor. 
‘Jesus, that feller made me sore. He had no right to be as 
stuck-up as he was... treated us just like children or 
criminals. It gives me a pain in the neck when these Nazis 
start to complain about the bombing of their burgs. Gee, 
you should have seen London or Coventry....’ 

‘He is no Nazi. I told you that before’, Pat interjected. 

‘Oh yeah? Then why does he act like one? He’s repeating 
all that Gabbels stuff’, Van Houten said angrily. ‘If he was 
really in the underground and a lover of our democracy. . . .’ 

‘Listen, Lieutenant’, Pat interrupted him again. ‘He is not 
a Nazi and he liked the thing the Nazis did to England as 
little as I did. But since you start to argue, may I ask you 
something else: if I kill your wife and your child do you 
have the “right” to kill my husband and my baby?’ 

It was Georg’s argument. ‘Sure!’ Van Houten retorted 
but the men opposed him. 

‘She’s got you there, skipper’, Delaney said. “You just 
can’t take it out on an innocent.’ 

“You long-haired professor!’ Van Houten retorted. 
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Pat felt that she was winning an argument and pursued 
the trail relentlessly. ‘If I murder your wife and your child 
you have even less right to massacre all my relatives, uncles, 
nieces, cousins and all. That’s precisely what you are doing 
now. 

‘You're not loyal to Uncle Sam’, Van Houten said with 
undisguised hostility. 

‘Tam loyal to myself,’ Pat said with sudden pride, and she 
almost added that she was loyal to the King but she swal- 
lowed that again. It would not have led anywhere. They 
would have thought that she was crazy. 

There was an impasse, and she started again to talk about 
their prospects. “Follow our advice. It’s the only sensible 
thing you can do’, she concluded her admonition. “These 
farmers are nice people and they'll feed you well. You're 
lucky that you didn’t land in a workers’ district where they 
might have torn you to shreds. The farmers don’t hate. 
They’re the best people we have and they won’t ask you 
questions !’ 

‘The man yesterday talked about peasants, not farmers.’ 
It was Delaney who made this statement. There was a slight 
stammer in his voice. 

‘That’s the same thing in this country.’ 

‘That’s so?? Van Houten encountered. ‘And you think 
that it is in keeping with the Hague Convention if they 
make me, a commissioned officer, work in the fields?’ 

‘I am not so sure that it is in keeping with the Hague 
Convention when you roast children, disembowel women 
and suffocate old men’, she retorted with a bitterness which 
surprised her. The words came almost against her will. 

‘T don’t mind working on a farm’, Hunter said with 
indifference. ‘I’m a glass-worker, but farming might be fun 
for a change.’ 

‘All but one of you would be transferred to farms high 
up in the mountains’, she explained with increasing coldness. 
“The peasants would come and fetch you tomorrow. One 
of you would be stationed near the village down in the 
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valley. The danger of discovery there is a little bit greater. 
The farmers run the same risk as you, don’t forget that. And 
I hope you understand that you have to keep mum about 
me and the visitor of yesterday. If you talk it means human 
lives.’ 

Delaney’s hesitant voice could be heard again. “Discovery 
means the wall, if I understand correctly. The whole thing 
is quite a gamble, isn’t it?’ 

‘Certainly’, she replied. “But your risks are less than those 
of a canary-bird breeder in Berlin, Munich or Regensburg. 
The big cities are death traps. As to discovery... I think 
you're quite safe. Our towns and villages are chock-full of 
prisoners-of-war and foreign labourers. Does anybody of 
you speak a foreign lingo?’ 

It was found out that Hunter knew a little German, that 
Delaney spoke it quite well and that Resnick talked Czech. 
His parents had come from the old country. Only the 
Lieutenant was no polyglot. He was still sulking, but in the 
end he took orders from her, agreed to destroy all evidence 
in the mill and consented to work and not to make efforts 
to communicate with his people. Finally they gave Pat their 
full names and addresses which she memorised on the spot. 
The next time Johann Huber’s cousin was going to Sweden 
he would write a letter to America. There was a score of 
burning reasons why all of them did not want to remain for 
any length of time registered as ‘missing in action’. 

When she left it was Delaney who accompanied her to 
the path which led from the eastern shore of the lake to the 
valley. Now she was certain that she had not derived that 
amount of happiness from the encounter with the ‘boys’ 
which she had expected. More than ever, did she feel, was 
there an abyss between the Old World and the New. 

The grass was still wet from the last night’s rain and 
creaked under her shoes. The lake spread peacefully under 
the deep, blue sky of Bavaria adorned by two small, fluffy 
clouds, white and glowing like pieces of cotton wool in a 
dazzling light. The crest of the mountains with its glittering 
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snow just managed to rise over the evergreens and its 
reflection in the lake only slightly moved by a warm, 
southerly breeze gave the impression of an oil painting. 
The clean smell of freshly cut timber hung in the air. 

In silence they reached the point where she had to turn 
to the valley. She extended her hand but the flyer hesitated. 

‘Beautiful here, isn’t it?’ he said in a low voice. 

She nodded. ‘T’ve got to go’, she remarked. 

Delaney sighed. “There’s something I want to tell you’, 
he started out slowly, stammering again. “We all...I’m 
sure... appreciate what you do for us. Don’t misjudge the 
Lieutenant. He’s all right. His buddy is in the lake, youknow. 
And besides, he has at home...’ 

He paused for a moment. “There’s something else’, he 
added, holding his cap awkwardly in his hand.“Youknow... 
the thing is. . . 1 haven’t seen or talked to q girl... I mean 
an American girl... for over a year. Of course, you're 
married ...I realise that, but still... perhaps you don’t 
mind very much... if I just ask you...’ 

She was moved but also embarrassed, gathering instinc- 
tively that he wanted to kiss her and did not know what to 
do or how to act. 

‘Good-bye’, she said loudly, ‘and take care of yourself! 
Keep your chin up!’ It all sounded quite cheerful, but the 
fiyer held her offered hand in his and there was a begging 
sadness in his eyes. 

“You're wonderful’, he stammered. 

‘Not really!’ she jested and broke loose. Almost running 
down the path, she turned around before reaching the first 
switchback. His silhouette was still visible against the sky. 
She lifted her hand and shouted: ‘So long!’ He also waved. 
Then she disappeared behind boulders and trees. A bit of 
regret now found its way into the chaos of conflicting 
feelings which beset her. She was certain that Georg would 
not have minded and that she herself would have been glad 
to offer this little service to the ‘boy’ stranded in the heart of 
sinister Europe reeking of death and decay. Actually, in spite 
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of a certain disillusionment, the talk with the men in the 


Old Mill had increased her nostalgia for her country of 
origin to painful intensity. And yet she knew better than 
ever before that for her there was no way back. There was 
no return to a land embodying for her a sunny childhood 
and adolescence. Europe would never surrender her, it 
would never loosen the grip on its prey. With this hungry 
and possessive continent she had to stand or to perish. 

Once in the valley, she did not direct her steps to the 
station but went over a short, very steep road up to Weitin- 
gau. She loved the castle no less than Georg. It was Weitingau 
whose preservation had been the cause of her marriage, 
Weitingau as well as her desperate love for Georg which now 
ran through her like a dark, subterranean stream. She walked 
at long last through the great wrought-iron gates and 
entered the hall. The children were already home from 
school and she could hear their voices, but suddenly a door 
was pushed open and she saw Lotte with Leonhard. He was 
back from jail. 

Leonhard and Lotte could have been brother and sister; 
they were both short, stocky and unattractive. He was not 
much older than Georg, but already showed signs of bald- 
ness and seemed to be developing a double chin. His sterling 
character was proverbial and after November 1918 the 
world for him had come to a standstill. Georg was ‘merely’ 
a younger son and thus he forgave him his career as an 
official in the service of the republic. Lotte belonged to a 
once-ruling, princely German family, but to Pat she seemed 
as common as a washer-woman and devoid of any grace. 
Her impossible shoes and hats were a permanent joke in the 
family. To the superficial observer she seemed not to be 
particularly attached to Leonhard. Their mutual affection 
was so solid and balanced that it provoked no visible signs 
on the outside of their common existence. 

Pat followed them into the hall adorned with antlers and 
told Lotte that she had felt the urge to make a trip into the 
forest and to see the children. The talk then drifted to 
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Leonhard’s experiences behind the bars. He had only been 
in the Aurolzkirchen county jail where the turnkeys knew 
him well and where he was decently treated. The food was 
miserable and the lights were switched out at 8.30 p.m. He 
normally never went to bed before midnight, and it was 
rather depressing to be covered with a thin blanket and to 
stare at the ceiling for hours and hours. There was another 
man in the cell who had been arrested for frauds with food 
stamps. He faced the K.-Z., a fate far worse than three 
weeks in a county jail. Leonhard gave his account in a 
matter-of-fact way without complaing or exaggerating. 
He regretted that he had been unable to pray the rosary 
which Lotte had packed with his toothbrush and comb. A 
Gestapo official confiscated it. The slight undertone of bitter- 
ness was almost imperceptible. 

‘But why do they always pick on people like you’? Pat 
asked. “You keep quiet, grow food and pay your taxes....’ 

Leonhard cleared his throat. “Wiebemann was once quite 
frank with me when I inquired about their policy of sending 
all our young men to the most exposed sectors on the front. 
“You have traditions and loyalties”, he said, “which con- 
siderably antedate all other political beliefs. Seventy years 
ago there were no socialists in Aurolzkirchen. A hundred 
years ago there was no such thing as a liberal. The Red 
International is our competitor, the White International our 
enemy.” I had to admit that he was right. Danton and 
Robespierre knew a century and a half ago that the only 
way to get rid of us was to slice us into pieces. The others 
were “flexible” enough to learn. It is always better to break 
than to bend....’ 

But while he spoke, Pat’s mind started to venture in other 
directions. A part of her was still in the dark mill on the lake. 
She was unable to sit and to listen. 

‘How is Georg?’ Lotte inquired, forcing her to abandon 
the pictures which so confusedly flooded her memory. 

‘He’s fine. He’s working. His folklorist association gives 
him a lot to do.’ 
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Leonhard’s face remained impassive. 

‘We saw him only yesterday for a moment’, Lotte 
remarked. ‘He stayed for an hour in his room where he seems 
to be engaged in writing something. Then he went for a 
trip into the mountains.’ 

‘I know. He wanted to stretch his legs.’ 

‘Today you stretched yours.’ 

‘Indeed, I did.’ 

There was a slight awkwardness in their conversation, and 
Pat immediately rose to look for the children. They were 
busy doing their homework for the school which they 
attended in Ranzenhofen. She spent almost an hour with 
them in the nursery, talking, playing, laughing and always 
marvelling at the fact that these little creatures were so 
thoroughly European though she had carried them under 
her heart. She remembered vividly the moment when she 
had held Agnes for the first time in her arms; how calm and 
penetrating these eyes are, she had thought. These children 
—thin, a little bit sad and even mildly ironic in spite of their 
goodheartedness—were so obviously not American children. 
She was a bit frightened when she meditated on their other- 
ness; in their narrow faces a whole lifetime seemed to be 
encompassed, a completeness which virtually invited death. 
She pushed these thoughts back, but while she talked to the 
children and played with them her mind started to wander 
again and went back to the Spillach Lake. And then to 
Georg. And back to the lake. 

‘Let’s ramble through the place, Mummy!’ Riidiger 
suddenly suggested in his funny English with a slight 
Bavarian accent acquired from his rustic playmates and 
school friends. She consented. It was an old custom to go 
through all the vacant rooms and halls of the semi-deserted 
castle and she liked it. Agnes with her limitless curiosity had 
received information about almost every single object in 
the place from Uncle Leonhard or Aunt Lotte, and she 
loved to rattle it off before visitors. She even playfully 
treated her own mother as a mere guest. And Pat did not 
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mind. Agnes was an excellent little euide. 

There was one thing Pat could not help doing and that 
was touching old things. She stroked the beams in some of 
the guest-rooms with a boundless affection and admiration. 
This place had been built before the Pilgrim Fathers had 
landed in Massachusetts, and some of its foundations were 
older than the white man’s knowledge of America’s exis- 
tence. It was no use denying that Weitingau, a place like 
Weitingau, had been the dream of her adolescent years, a 
dream fed by romantic juvenile books and tales that had 
come true. It was something more lasting, deeper and greater 
than herself, and she was now more than ever ready to 
forgive Georg. 

They halted in front of a picture portraying a grim- 
looking general of the early eighteenth century in a full 
bottomed wig with long curls. “This is Baron Karl von 
Fernegg, painted by Peruzzi. He was killed at Hochstett in 
the War of Spanish Succession. He is one of Daddy’s 
ancestors, but the family is now extinct’, Agnes prattled along. 

‘Extinct’, Riidiger echoed without much comprehension. 

Pat had seen the painting dozens of times before, but now 
she stared at the coat of arms which the artist had painted 
into the right-hand corner. It showed the head of a Moor, 
a Turkish sword and a white cross on a blue background. 
The device under the escutcheon written in Gothic letters 
could clearly be read: ‘Couracz, Honnevur, VéritTé’. The 
- initials were in red captials: “C., H., V.’ 

She closed her eyes for a moment. ‘Let’s go’, she said to 
her children. 


‘Extinct’, Riidiger repeated again with comic earnestness. 


She took the evening train home and tried to read. The 
cars were badly lit, overcrowded and the shades were pulled 
down. Reading was impossible. So she went out on a plat- 
form and, gripping the rail firmly, gazed into the night. 
She saw nothing but the occasional scarlet streaks of glowing 
sparks shooting by. Nothing else. | 


IV 
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Lrvety as a golden wine, the spring sunshine filled the 
courtyard of Military Hospital No. 16 outside of Lésberg, 
and in the trees the birds chattered, quarrelled with a 
fluttering of wings, and sang. The wound in Ferdinand’s 
back was healing rapidly and he had spent a good night. His 
uniform, certainly, was getting shabby, but he had brushed 
it to tolerable neatness, and he had an active happiness in the 
triviality of the question that engaged him: should he take 
the train at Losberg Junction or walk all the way into town? 
It was then that he remembered Rentmayr, who was dying, 
down in the lung ward. 

Rentmayr, who was also a close friend of Johann Huber’s, 
had been seriously wounded near Kharkov at Christmas, 
in 1943. From the beginning, Rentmayr had hated this war, 
but in his spoken reveries he constantly reverted to one of 
his earlier dialogues with death: the Spanish Civil War. He 
had volunteered in 1937 and, fighting among the grim, grey 
boulders of New Castile, had developed sympathies which 
cut across the battle lines and had gained vistas in which he 
saw the mystical relationship between freedom and death. 
The causes to which he had become attached were those of 
the Carlists, upholders of an ancient tradition, and that of the 
anarchists, worshippers of limitless liberty. He, a Protestant, 
became drunk with this bipolarity of the Sacred Heart flags 
and the black-red banners with skull and crossbones. Now, 
dying in a meaningless war, he preached to all who would 
listen a gospel of absolute values. When he had strength 
enough to talk, many gathered around his bedside, fascina- 
ted, even when his words were unintelligible and his symbols 
i by something in him that burned deeper than his 
ever. 


? 
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But Ferdinand was enjoying too simple a mood of well- 
being to ponder poor Rentmayr’s apocalyptic images, and 
half an hour later he sat in the train, listening to people 
talking about the invasion of France. They made no judg- 
ments, expressed no opinions, debated no possibilities; they 
merely juggled, from one to the other, the few bare facts 
the radio had announced as though they wished to arrange 
the news in a rather more coherent fashion from force of 
habit, not from any reai concern. Ferdinand did not even 
share the other passengers’ wish for an elementary logic of 
events: he was out of it, so far as anyone could be, neatly 
severed by a shell fragment and a surgeon’s knife. Why 
should he try to see order of any kind in this stupidest of all 
wars? Seventy million people, either in a state of hysteria 
that made them think themselves free or urged on by the 
most elaborate machinery of coercion ever devised, were 
following a disappointed landscape painter towards a fantas- 
tic goal—the conquest of this planet. The elastic skin of 
Germany was being stretched from the Pyrenees to the 
Caucasus, from the North Cape to Egypt. What a shame, 
he thought, that the agent of this fatal inflation had to be 
the army, the grey brotherhood which just didn’t seem an 
appropriate organ for such madness. If only some of them 
would do something about the whole mess! Surely it was 
up to the generals and colonels to do something; it wasn’t 
up to him, who didn’t have the slightest idea how one should 
set about it, anyway. 

Adjusting his cap at a bit of an angle, he left the train at 
Aurolzkirchen and strolled through the town. For one who 
had fought in Russia there was no novelty in destruction, 
but the devastated blocks in Aurolzkirchen had an especial 
fascination for him. Here facades, which had once hidden 
interiors he had often pondered in his mind’s eye, were gone 
and the houses showed their secrets with something of the 
dumb bitterness of people who are caught beyond any resort 
to modesty. And again he thought of the colonels and 
generals who ought to call the whole thing off. After walk- 
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ing past these pointless peep-shows for a quarter of an hour, 
he was still undecided as to his programme for the day. 
Perhaps he should have stayed a while at the hospital and 
listened to Rentmayr. He really enjoyed Rentmayr’s talk, 
but when he left the bedside he might have been stepping 
from a cinema into a world of less violent events and slower 
tempo, returning to normal thoughts and impressions. That, 
after all, was the world he preferred; he feared becoming the 
prisoner of his sentiments and his usual response to earnest- 
ness was a kind of obstinate cynicism spoken in the broadest 
Bavarian dialect. 

Now, he was glad to have escaped the hospital after all. 
The mixed, smoky-sweet smell of carbolic acid and ether 
depressed him, but where was he to turn in the fresh spring 
air? It was too early to visit Pat, of whom he was very fond 
and whom, though he never reflected on the fact, he rather 
envied Georg. He knew that he should go to the Benedictine 
monastery and ask Father Selmar to hear his confession—a 
rare man who combined scholarship with true humility, 
regularly asked his penitents to pray for him, and treated 
Ferdinand with an undemanding kindness. Lotte had been 
urging him to go to confession, and even Georg had made 
hints, but he simply wasn’t in the mood today to kneel down 
and enumerate his sins. Someone who had fought in Lapp- 
land and Crete didn’t exactly require the spiritual super- 
vision of his sister-in-law and his brother. 

He liked to think of himself as a gay dog, and frequently 
he boasted about his inability to take life seriously. There was 
little doubt that Ferdinand was the very opposite of Leon- 
hard. To the casual observer Georg gave the appearance of a 
certain mobility, levity and frivolity but among the three 
brothers he had in reality the most involved character. 
Ferdinand’s case was different; his slightly protruding upper 
lip, his dark, restless eyes and his impishly pointed chin gave 
him away completely. Lotte had committed no grave injus- 
tice when she once called him a ‘Schliirferl’, a bit ofa bounder. 

What he was most in the mood for at the moment was 
G 
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sin—carnal sin, naturally enough. That, at least, was not 
uncharitable, nor was he uncharitable himself. He would not 
think of assuming any credit for that—he did have a drop of 
Stuart blood through an ancestor who was the issue of a 
morganatic Wittelsbach marriage—but on the same score 
he couldn’t be entirely blamed if he was more than usually 
susceptible to temptation. Well, he wasn’t seeking out 
temptation, but if he should encounter it, it was not too hard 
to foresee the consequences. This was a silly line of reasoning, 
of course, but there it was: he was silly. 

He walked towards the park in front of the Kreisamt, the 
District Office. The rays of the morning sun obliquely 
touched the neglected lawns and gravel paths, whose rough- 
ness and disrepair almost seemed a romantic contrivance in 
the watery light. Entering a kiosk-like arbour, he sat down— 
his boots had been repaired so often that the inner soles were 
badly cracked and hurt his feet—and, as the semi-darkness 
resolved itself into more decided shapes, he saw a girl, who 
sat in a corner, clasping a blue leather bag. As soon as she 
materialised out of the darkness, he took a notebook from 
his tunic and turned its blank pages with slow deliberation 
while he watched her sidewise from under the visor of his cap. 

She rather annoyed him: it was quite obvious that she was 
not engaged in any subterfuge but stared with her grey- 
green eyes at the vines which hung from the roof of the 
arbour with a will of which he was not the object. Her face 
was broad and full, but it had a quality as of good sculpture, 
suggesting the strength of its underlying structure, some- 
thing calm whose very immobility was an ironical comment 
on anything livelier. Nevertheless, the immobility was not 
a thing of repose and the calm seemed enforced: the sinews 
of her neck stood out plainly, as did the curves and points of 
her collarbones, while the tendons of her thighs, revealed 
by her short skirt where they met the underhollows of her 
tight-pressed knees, were taut under her silk stockings. 
(Where on earth had she got silk stockings?) He was startled 
to find that she somehow reminded him of an airplane and 
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that he was looking on her as might a savage who had no 
idea of an airplane’s purpose: she combined tension with 
smoothness, grace with a very evident strength. Her smooth 
arms and masculine wrists and hands united these opposite 
qualities. Certainly she was not from this part of the country. 
He had to know her; her presence demanded knowledge, a 
quite final intimacy, not of the flesh but of the intellect. It 
was ridiculous, but he would have to begin with her wrist- 
watch. 

‘Excuse me’, he said bowing in her direction, ‘but would 
you tell me the time?’ 

She turned her head just enough to regard him from the 
corner of her eyes, looking at him as though she were aware ~ 
of his presence for the first time and not especially pleased 
by it. She was so long in replying that he found it difficult 
to keep up his questioning smile. Then she said with a faint 
trace of a foreign accent: “Ten thirty-one’. 

.Her eyes were lowered to where her wrist lay in her lap. 

‘You're sure that’s right?’ 

Nee 

‘Neither fast nor slow?’ It was the best he could do with so 
little response. 

‘No.’ 

She still looked at him without presenting her face, 
speaking through her teeth with no motion of her lips. 

“You don’t come from here, do you?’ 

‘No.’ There was a cadence in her voice. 

“May I ask where you come from?’ 

“Vienna. 

‘But you're not Viennese. Or am I wrong?’ 

‘No.’ This time her voice was flat. The look in her eyes 
became remote as she turned her gaze back to the vines 
hanging from the arbour’s roof. Freed from her scrutiny, he 
felt a little more comfortable and pushed his inquiry. 

“You live here in town?’ 

‘It depends on whether you call Lésberg a part of the 
town.’ She perhaps intended some irony in this, and the 
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inspection she now gave him certainly had that quality in it. 

“Why on earth do you live there?’ 

‘What’s wrong with Lésberg?’ She sucked in her cheeks. 
He watched her with mounting curiosity, completely 
unable to place her, at a loss for any categories into which 
she might fit. 

‘It’s an awful place’, he answered, trying a broad smile. 
‘T should know—I live there myself.’ 

The irony in her gaze was now an obvious contempt. His 
smile felt like something glued to his face. Why was she 
treating him like a schoolboy? Besides contempt, she was 
showing amusement, of a condescending and malevolent 
kind. In what way, he wondered, was he giving her the 
occasion for this? 

‘You're not really a Lésberger’, she said slowly. ‘I doubt 
if you belong there.’ 

‘T’m stationed in the hospital’, he retorted with a mixture 
of pride and annoyance. 

“What are you doing there?’ 

‘T'm recovering.’ 

“You're recovering? From what?’ 

‘I was wounded.” There was an insinuation in her voice 
which vexed him, an implication of his ridiculousness all the 
more annoying because he could find nothing specific in it, 
but at the same time its challenge served to fascinate him. 
They were both silent for a while. He looked away, but he 
was sure that she continued to look at him. 

‘Do you enjoy sitting here?’ he asked abruptly, turning to 
her again. 

‘T do.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because the time passes.’ 

‘I don’t see anything so enjoyable in that.’ 

‘I do. I think it’s marvellous. I just sit. And when I get up 
some hours are gone. Quite gone. It’s later. The clocks’ 
hands liave moved. More news has come over the radio. 


Nothing is just what it was.’ 
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Ferdinand wondered if she mightn’t be poking fun at him, 
but now her malevolence seemed more general and of a kind 
with which bitter people stated unpleasant facts. He felt 
rather depressed and thought he should say something about 
there being other things to do with time than waste it, but 
was sure he would look silly in her cold calm gaze. He said 
nothing. 

She rose, straightening her skirt. He saw that she was 
almost as tall as he. Without pausing to consider whether 
or not he had been rebuffed, he followed her out to the 
gravel path. Once more she scrutinised him with a half- 
indignant, half-disapproving air, then appeared to accept his 
presence. She walked with a masculine stride, bringing her 
heel down first. 

“Where are you going?’ 

‘Nowhere. Just for a walk.’ 

“Why don’t we go up the Schlossberg?’ he suggested after 
some hesitation. There was no answer. They were already 
in the Old Quarter, hurrying along its dark, narrow streets 
like two persons intent on the mystery of a maze. 

Their speedy and silent progress embarrassed him: he felt 
almost as though he were following rather than accompany- 
ing her, and he wondered if it did not look so to the people 
here and there who greeted him and whom he pretended 
not to see. Out of military habit, he at first tried to keep 
step with his companion, but he failed and could not bring 
himself to make the absurdly quick double-step in order to 
get into pace with her again. It occurred to him that he might 
simply turn around and leave her, but either he couldn’t 
find the courage for it or he persisted in his ridiculous 
pursuit from a kind of pride. At least, when she turned 
toward the Schlossberg, he knew where they were going. 
When they passed the windows of Georg’s apartment, he 
saw a chance to escape and cleared his throat to say that he 
had to look up a ‘friend’ in this house; but he had a vision 
of himself, following half a step behind her while he 


addressed his explanation to her inattention, and he said 
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nothing. With lowered head, he followed her up the street, 
which ended in a road climbing up the hill in narrow switch- 
backs. The wound in his back began to ache. 

They skirted the castle and headed for some steep meadows 
that lay between the forest crowning the top of the hill and 
the Schallerbach. There was a strong scent of grass, sage, and 
mint in the air mingled with the fragrance of the evergreens, 
in whose branches the wind murmured and rustled with 
melancholy monotony. Suddenly she left the road and went 
to a promontory overlooking the valley and the small plain. 
Without a word, she sat down and, after he had settled at 
her side, she stretched out in the warm grass and closed her 
eyes. Her posture and her lowered eyelids were the indica- 
tions of repose, but her face and her body, now clearly 
outlined beneath her dress, remained tense. Her body, he 
thought, was contradictorily seductive and forbidding: it 
had all the lineaments of pleasure, but it was too hard, too 
gathered, to hold an invitation. 

He bent toward her, chewing a blade of grass whose tip 
dangled from his lips. His desire expanded in him along 
with his mental unrest, and it appeared to him that in the 
one act both tensions might be released. The insistence of his 
flesh, he felt, was secondary to a deeper curiosity, and he 
was not longing so much for a temporary delirium and loss 
of self in the excitement of his nerves as for an extension of 
knowledge beyond the limits of his own condition. He was 
‘intrigued’ by women because they opened out for him an 
alien and enchanting territory which he had to engage their 
co-operation to explore: the treasure of his delight was not 
in himself but in what he found. The culmination of his 
sensual pleasure came with the undressing of his mistress and 
her surrender of the last obstacles to the knowledge which 
the inquiries of the mind as well as the senses could reach. 
His nights of love were filled not only with exploring the 
obvious avenues of pleasure but also with questioning, 
listening and seeing. The chief instrument of his carnal sins 
was his mind. 
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with closed eyes and a severe face was equivocal in its 
promise, her cryptic personality fascinated him. The warmth 
of the sun was tempered by a cool wind which blew from 
north-west and made the grass and the wild-flowers tremble. 
The sad rustling of the trees—which he had always feared 
as a child when playing alone in the woods of Weitingau— 
mixed the hunger of his instincts with self-pity and melan- 
choly. The sun belied the war. His rising lust belied his 
injuries. And, all of a sudden, the great, impending doom 
became a pressing and powerful reality. The earthworms of 
the police, the locusts from the East, the steel birds with their 
deadly charges, the possessed Gamekeeper obliterated the 
picture of a summer valley and a peaceful town. And it was 
to escape the augury in this dark cloud of premonition that 
he threw himself on her and pressed his mouth against her 
half-opened lips. There was no surprise in her, no return of 
his kiss, no sigh, no protest, no acceptance, and in him only 
a feeling of being torn and tortured, of frustration, and at 
the same time of a shamefully increased hunger for a more 
complete union, for a hopeless and senseless melting of flesh 
with flesh .... 

Slowly, he withdrew from the inert body with its broad, 
bony hips and its rigid shoulders. When he again sat in the 
grass, his hands folded in his lap, he looked away from her 
and toward the mountains, as though they, remote and 
indifferent to his will, might hold the answers to his still 
unformulated questions .... 


A little while later, she sat up and examined the valley and 
town with narrowed eyes, so motionless and intent she 
might have been seeking out something for a special pur- 
pose. She had taken off her jacket and he could see the straps 
of her slip under her thin blouse. This fortuitous sight was the 
only intimacy between them; its unintended and trivial 
nature emphasised how far away her mind must be from 
him at the moment. . 
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‘Do you have many admirers?’ he asked suddenly, seeking 
a confession of no matter what kind from her. 

“You mean lovers, don’t you? First, none, then . . . after it 
all happened ... there were too many. Rather a nuisance.’ 

“You had no use for them’, he proposed helpfully. 

‘T used some.’ 

Her attention seemed only partly given to her answers; 
the narrowed eyes in the strained but immobile face con- 
tinued to search the town below them, then fixed on some- 
thing and grew wider. He sank back on his elbow, lost for 
the minute in his own sadness. 

‘There!’ she exclaimed, pointing. “That long, dark 
building with the short spire—what is it?’ 

‘St Michael’s, the Benedictine monastery.’ 

‘T thought so.’ For the first time her tone was light and 
amused, and he found he did not like it. She appeared to 
reflect on something she would not speak of. She asked: 
“Have you ever been there?’ 

“Yes. Very often. You know, the Fathers still live there?’ 

‘I know.’ She mused again; but what was she amused 
about? “And you... what were you doing in that old 
barracks?” 

‘Visiting the Fathers.’ 

“What for?’ 

‘I know some of them. The church is very beautiful. You 
ought to go and see it....’ 

She made a sound deep in her throat and raised her 
shoulders as if a chill had seized her. 

“What’s the matter with you?’ 

‘Nothing. I just thought... you... in there... ridicu- 
lous.’ An ugliness he could not ascribe to any of her features 
passed over her face like a shadow. 

“Why ridiculous? As a matter of fact... .’ 

“Yes?” 

‘As a matter of fact, I thought of going there to confession 
today....’ 

"You? 
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“Yes, me. What’s so wrong with that?’ 

She did not answer, and again the shadow passed over her 
face, but this time the ugliness was specific and her full lips 
flattened against her teeth in a strangely distorted smile. 

‘It’s a very famous monastery’, he said uncomfortably, not 
sure just what needed justifying. ‘It’s known all over the 
civilised world. It’s a great centre of learning. The monks 
from Monte-Cassino founded it... .’ 

‘Monte Cassino’, she repeated, mockingly, as if she had 
heard a huge joke. 

‘The Fathers missionised Austria from here in the ninth 
and tenth centuries.’ 

“Austria?—ha-ha .. .’ 

“What's the matter with you?’ he asked angrily. “You're 
from Austria yourself.’ 

There was such a crude, nasty sneer on her face that he 
started with the reflex action of someone turning a corner 
and meeting another unexpectedly. Gathering himself, he 
asked abruptly: ‘I still don’t see what’s wrong with St 
Michael’. 

She now looked at him furtively from the corner of an 
eye, but there was cold contempt in this short glance. Her 
words now came slowly and not without an effort. 

‘These human squirrels in there think they have an answer’, 
she murmured. ‘They hop around on their hind legs and say: 
“This is so” and “That isn’t so”. Fiddlesticks. They want to 
put sense into the whole shebang. Sense. And reason. And 
goodness knows what other sort of soothing grandmother 
tales like “Luve” and “G-r-race”. You can have it, your 
g-r-race, your sweet, stinking g-r-race....’ 

; He contemplated her sombrely. ‘And what do you stand 
or? 

‘For the other thing’, she replied. ‘I’m an adult, as you 
may know by now.’ 

In this discussion he felt suddenly to be no match for her. 
“What is your name?’ he asked her, if for no other reason 
than to change the subject. . 
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‘Anita.’ 

‘And your last name?’ 

‘People call me simply Fraulein Anita.’ She spoke in a 
bored voice and her face was the one he had seen in the 
arbour. 

He looked at the mountains again. For the moment his 


curiosity was dead and he could think of nothing to say. 


They sat in silence for a short time, as though they had 
been quarrelling lovers, and at last, saying no more than was 
needed to set them on their way, started back to town. Now 
he kept by her side but felt as detached from her as he had 
on their ascent. When they passed Georg’s house, he looked 
up at the windows but saw nobody. Once they were in the 
heart of the city, she quickened her pace. Not far from the 
bridge over the Schallerbach, she unexpectedly turned 
around and pressed her handbag against her body. 

‘I must leave you. Goodbye.’ 

‘T’ve got to get back myself. My hospital is in Lésberg.’ 

*So you said. But I’m not going to your hospital.’ 

His face flushed. ‘I still have time’, he said as pleasantly 
as he could. ‘I'd be glad to see you home.’ 

‘Thank you, I can find my own way.’ 

Td like to see you again, if 1 may’, he said, still speaking 
through the impediment of his blush. “Where do you live?’ 

‘Tam around. You don’t have to look me up.’ She smiled. 
Perhaps the smile was in polite farewell, perhaps it was the 
smile he had seen before; he could not be sure but it decided 
him to give up his insistence. She did not offer him her 
hand and he saluted formally, faintly clicking his heels. 

She walked off and he watched her go, uncertain whether 
he should feel pleasure or regret that she was gone and 
actually experiencing both emotions. His eyes trailed her 
diminishing figure taking its long, assured steps over the 
bridge into Lésberg. As she came to the end of the bridge, 
the sky was overcast by dark clouds which sailed in from 
the Munich area, and soon afterwards she was lost in the 
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gloom. He glanced at the watch he had pretended not to 
have; it was two o'clock and the sun was quite hidden. The 
curiosity which had died so suddenly on the sunlit Schloss- 
berg was awake again and he had to see her at once. 
Before he had decided on any plan of action, he found 
himself hurrying in the direction of the bridge, but without 
surprise, for he had known all along that she held some 
knowledge which he would not dismiss with a salute at a 
street corner. In Lésberg, he caught sight of her again. She 
turned sharp to the left and went along a street of old and 
dilapidated houses that paralleled the river. The wind, 
whirling in little gusts preliminary to rain, rattled some 
shreds of paper over the pavement. Her short skirt, too, 
flapped in the wind and he hurried after it through the 
eddying dust. The houses he passed by were suddenly figures 
out of his own memory: they were in full view from the 
other side of the river and their odd shapes had fascinated 
him in his childhood. One of them, he recalled, was an old 
mill and they all rose tall and parrow above the street, 
efflorescing in a profusion of balconies, oriels, dormers and 
turrets. During the warm season, ugly, elderly women could 
be seen before them, washing their linen in the river. Decay 
and neglect were on them like the fungus growth of age, but 
it was not so thick as to hide their late seventeenth-century 
exuberance, which in its turn pointed out their present dis- 
malness. There came back out of the memories of his child- 
hood, also, a painter who had set up his easel on the other 
bank of the river to catch some of this atmosphere of Lés- 
berg: the decay that hung over it almost palpably and the 
buildings that defied it. Whether Lésberg would not be 
recorded or the curious onlookers made the task impossible, 
he did not know, but after a few days the painter put up his 
equipment and went off with his unfinished canvas, angry 
and distraught. There was an older and less distinct memory: 
he had been only a small child when his governess had taken 
him into one of these houses. She was looking for a seam- 
stress and he, for some reasons, was afraid. He had known 
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that these strange structures harboured distressing surprises; 
he cried and tried to tear himself away, but the governess 
prevailed. There was a strange smell of vinegar, sweat and 
crushed bedbugs in the mouldy corridor and the seamstress 
—he had known it all the time !—suffered from a goitre, her 
eyes more than filled the sockets and between her thin lips 
was a whole array of needles. At first horror gripped his 
throat, but then he cried, cried desperately and his ears were 
boxed, he cried and cried and. ... 

Fraulein Anita had swerved to the left again and had 
disappeared. It was the last house in the row and he now 
proceeded more carefully. The building was low but ex- 
tended; the front fairly hung over the rushing waters. The 
first rain drops began to fall and this, in a way, forced him 
to a decision. Courageously he opened the creaking door. 
There was some sort of cloister with beams not too high and 
a balustrade. It was quite dark and he clutched his gloves. 
There, at the end of the adjoining corridor he thought he 
saw her. But suddenly he was stopped. 

A man with a black stubble on his cheeks and in shirt 
sleeves had appeared from nowhere. He leant against a door 
and put his foot firmly against the opposite wall—a strong, 
short, chubby foot with cheap shoes and dangling laces. 
Ferdinand almost stumbled over him. 

‘Heh!’ he said with astonishment. ‘What’s this’ 

The man looked sullenly in his face, then averted his gaze 
and seemingly talked to himself. Yet these were not words 
which he uttered but babbling, plaintive, half grunting and 
half lamenting sounds accompanied by the rushing waters. 
Ferdinand sensed his madness, his inhumanity, his opposition. 
There was something curiously servile and doglike about 
this man whose hair was thinning and whose sagging cheeks 
betrayed sorrow. He held a longish object in his hand whose 
nature Ferdinand was first unable to make out. But then 
he saw that it was a knife, a kitchen knife perhaps, with a 
broad, blueish blade; the man played with it, looking at 
Ferdinand and then again at his weapon. 
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‘Is this the place where Fraulein Anita lives?’ he asked 
severely so as to give the appearance that he was not afraid. 

‘T don’t understand’, the man replied in Ukrainian, and 
lifted the knife to his face. The white of his eye and the blade 
both glittered in the semi-darkness. The steel finally rested 
on the bridge of his nose and the lower lip fell; an expression 
of ferocious idiocy animated his face. 

Ferdinand took a step back. This man was crazy. He 
could not menace an officer in his own home town. 

“You put that knife away’, he commanded. ‘Knife away!’ 
he repeated in Ukrainian, but the man shook his head 
violently. Only his foot did not budge. And his eyes re- 
mained fixed. One could hear his irregular breath, the river 
and the ever-increasing rain. 

Ferdinand wanted to say something, but he swallowed his 
own words. Even if he had an automatic he was certain that 
a menacing attitude would do no good. Slowly he regained 
the end of the cloister. The man remained, resuming his 
incoherent talk to the blade in his hand. 

Ferdinand left. The last thing he saw of the man was the 
shoe on the wall. The wooden floors and stairs groaned 
under his steps. He was out on the street. 

The rain fell and soaked his uniform. A curtain of water 
and mist enveloped the whole valley. A stray dog ran over 
the wet, crumbling pavement. A bicycle passed him, making 
a smacking noise on the moist surface. Almost blinded by 
the pouring rain, he went on. 
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THERE came a few hectic days for Georg. Pat upon her 
return from Weitingau tried to be as nonchalant as possible. 
In this attitude she was actuated by the fear of overflowing 
emotions and a horror of dealing with subjects which, once 
mentioned and discussed, would continue to cast additional 
shadows on their daily lives. Often enough she had felt 
herself near breaking point and was afraid that she might end 
up in a vertigo of fear, guilt, tenseness and oppressive know- 
ledge. This Georg suspected and thus he had qualms of 
conscience for having dragged Pat into the whole dangerous 
affair, but she had, in spite of her mounting uneasiness, the 
satisfaction of contributing to a cause whose character and 
aims she had tried to guess some time ago. Slowly the picture 
of everything emerged as on a photographic plate in the 
gloomy, red light of a darkroom. Soon little would be left 
to the imagination and all horrors, menaces and dangers 
would fuse into a composite whole.... 

When she saw Georg late in the evening she told him 
first about the children and then let follow her account about 
the Americans. He tried to give the impression that it was 
all a minor matter, but she could read recognition and pride 
in his eyes. 

“And, by the way’, she remarked finally, trying to sound 
even more casual than before. ‘I had a good look at the 
portrait of Karl von Fernegg. I studied it at close quarters.’ 

loco 

‘Well’, she said in a low voice, ‘I think it oughtn’t to hang 
in such a conspicuous place.’ 

Tm going to do something about it’, he muttered and 
averted his gaze. The subject was not broached again. 
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Among folklorists it was an unwritten law not to know 
much about the type of work others were engaged in. In the 
realm of the Gamekeeper ignorance was an asset; this was 
now everywhere the case, but here the benefits were im- 
mediate and more obvious. It made one sleep better and 
improved a person’s self-assurance and poise. The latter 
were essential for the unavoidable contacts with the police. 
The Double-U’s smelled fear like well-trained blood- 
hounds. 

And, indeed, Wiebemann, the more impressive one in the 
team, visited Georg the next day in his office and, without 
being asked, sank into a chair. He was taller than Worbel- 
mann and there was something massive and solid about him. 
Wiebemann was totally bald and his head seemed to have 
been chiselled from undulating marble; the heavy lids and 
broad nose were matched by powerful jaws and fleshy ears. 
He was stout, slow, and sure of himself. What depressed 
Georg was the absolute lack of pity in this man, a total 
absence of external loyalties and a cold foresight emphasised 
by the presence of a good mind and even a majestic feeling 
of self-importance. There was a certain sovereignty in his 
movements and Georg remembered once having handed 
him a series of documents which he held rather close to his 
eyes while his other hand was outstretched toward Georg to 
be provided with the next piece of paper. Georg had looked 
at this hand in fascination because there was strength and 
severity in that muscular palm and the demanding fingers. 
But whereas the ‘periphery’ of Wiebemann was as strong as 
a military defence line of concrete, there was inside of him 
a curious absence of vitality with nothing of the timid, 
treacherous soul of the warped Worbelmann. As a matter 
of fact, it made one wonder whether Wiebemann had a soul 
at all or whether there was in its place merely a tasteless, 
colourless slab of solid, unbreakable glass. 

The Gestapo official started the conversation with an 
analysis of his digestive troubles. He had had no movement 
of the bowels since the day before yesterday. His appetite 
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was diminishing and he was not so sure whether his kidneys 
were functioning properly. Only this morning he had sent a 
sample of his urine to the Black Dog Pharmacy for anlaysis. 
The chemists, unlike the physicians, could not err. 

Georg feigned interest and leant back. 

‘Tshouldn’t bother you with all these details because I have 
a much more serious matter to discuss with you’, Wiebe- 
mann concluded apologetically. 

‘Come, come... the health of an important civil servant 
is of the utmost importance to the whole community’, 
Georg retorted ironically, but irony was lost on Wiebemann. 
So was flattery. The front gates as well as the back door to 
his ego were never unlocked. 

‘The reason I came is that I wanted to talk with you about 
Lésberg’, he said with calm emphasis. “There are all sorts 
of things happening in that part of the city, and now that 
the Coalition has landed in France I have the feeling that we 
can’t afford to ignore the state of affairs any longer. Herr 
Worbelmann takes a defeatist view of the situation, but 
there is, after all, a responsibility which must be met—at 
least according to traditional police regulations. You have 
been brought up in this part of the world and know the 
place much better than I do. Tell me frankly, what is the 
matter with Lésberg?’ 

_Wiebemann had spoken without raising his voice. Georg 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It’s just an unpleasant spot. That’s all.’ 

“That isn’t all.’ 

‘If you want all the facts about Lésberg I can provide you 
with them. Without looking up the statistics I can tell you 
that more people live there with venereal diseases than in the 
rest of the town—more prostitutes, more ex-convicts, 
foreign born, professional beggars, paupers. There are more 
human embryos found in the sewerage system ....” 

“Yesterday an S.S.-man was assaulted and robbed near 
the textile factory’, Wiebemann interrupted him with faint 
impatience. 

H 
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‘And more hoodlums, I should have added’, Georg said 
dryly. 

‘That is not a sufficient explanation’, Wiebemann con- 
tinued. ‘The man was clubbed into unconsciousness, and 
when he woke up he saw that he had been dragged to the 
ruins of Lésberg castle. He lay face-down in the excrements 
of a dog. And besides, his two index fingers were missing— 
cut clean off his hands—and crude plasters were applied to 
the wounds.’ 

‘This really passes my comprehension. Has the man any 
personal enemies?’ 

‘None. He is a Dutchman who arrived here three days ago 
and went for a stroll. And there is another piece of evidence. 
This postcard has been received by Herr Pitzler, our special 
investigator.’ 

Georg glanced at the card. The message said in block 
letters: “YOUR DAYS ARE NUMBERED. SOON 
YOU'LL BE MINUS A HEAD.’ There was no signature. 

‘How do you know that this has anything to do with 
Lésberg?’ 

‘The cancellation is from the Lésberg Post Office.’ 

‘That’s all2’ 

“Thats all.” 

Georg scratched his chin. The stubble grew nicely and in 
a week it would be evident to everybody that a beard was 
under way. Only the period of transition was embarrassing. 

‘It might be somebody . . . somebody on whose toes your 
organisation stepped’, he ventured. 

“We never made any arrests in Lésberg’, Wiebemann 
declared with an expression of boredom. ‘We know nothing 
about Lésberg. The population is always shifting. We can’t 
keep track of them. Why go to the expense and put in- 
formers on our payroll?’ 

‘Hm. What do you think is the significance of these 
activities?’ Georg inquired. 

“Teron. 

Georg looked up. “What do you mean by “terror” ?’ 
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‘Just terror.” Wiebemann was unmoved. 

‘Communists?’ 

‘Probably not.’ Wiebemann knew them too well. 

‘Who else, then?’ 

‘Just terrorists, Wiebemann repeated stubbornly. “We've 
got to open up Lésberg. We've got to break them down. 
Pitzler is going to go after them.’ 

‘He’s not afraid?’ Georg asked with compassion. 

‘No. He isn’t. I am.’ With these words he rose and but- 
toned his overcoat. He was short of breath and his mouth 
was half open. The cold, small, expressionless eyes were 
fixed on Georg. 

‘If you ever come across a clue you'd better tell me’, he 
said without emotion. “To let these things go on is neither in 
our interest .. . nor in yours. Don’t fool yourself by believ- 
ing that these Lésberg phantoms might be up your alley.’ 

Georg succeeded in preserving his impassive expression. 
‘Goodbye’, he said and Wiebemann nodded. ‘Goodbye’. 
He was far too indifferent and aloof to use the party greeting. 

The police official’s last statement left Georg in a state of 
unrest. The secret police could not possibly ignore the 
activities of the C.H.V., but on the other hand it was also 
unlikely that they knew the exact nature of their work. The 
organisation was in its beginnings and it was to be expected 
that the Double-U’s and their colleagues in the other towns 
and cities of the region were still watching developments. 
Before he left that evening he talked to Huber and Wechsler, 
another folklorist, about his discussion with Wiebemann. 
Huber’s face was all attention and suspicion and looked 
closed like a fist. 

When he walked out of the building he saw the Pole 
carrying a typewriter to the repair man in the Old Quarter. 
The prisoner-of-war’s mien was getting more haggard and 
drawn every day and the reason for this was not to be found 
in the decreased rations only. In his eyes there was an 
expression of suffering borne alone, a suffering. without 
alleviation and hope for redemption. Georg knew the 
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reasons. The other day, when he returned to his room 
unexpectedly, he had surprised him listening to a foreign 
station. Zdzizlaw Szczepariski had switched the radio off 
and stood at attention. But there was no expression of guilt 
or shame in his face. 

“You had tuned in to the B.B.C.’, Georg stated. 

“Yes, Herr Baron.’ 

“You know the penalty if they catch you?’ 

‘Yes.’ It came defiantly. 

‘It makes no sense listening to the news’, Georg told him 
slowly. ‘If I were you I would put wool in my ears. The 
news for you is bad. And for me it is not much better either.’ 

Szczepatiski’s posture remained rigid. “The news relating 
to the fate of my country is my own affair’, he retorted 
tersely. 

Georg at last caught his eye. “You are wrong’, he said 
warmly. He wanted to add something, but then walked out 
of the room. 

A year earlier the Katyn bubble had burst, and although it 
was obvious to Georg that the Brown ones for a change 
spoke the truth he did not dare look the Pole in the face. The 
net result of the revelations in Aurolzkirchen had been that 
people, even impinging on the regulations, became con- 
descendingly friendly towards Poles and spoke consoling 
words to them. To Georg it hardly mattered which side had 
committed the ghastly crime which furthered the diabolic 
interests of both warring groups: nor did he for a moment 
admit such fantastic sentimentality as a ‘collective guilt’. 
But since most human beings—and Szczepanski among 
these—could not but think in categories, he felt the mount- 
ing of the oceanic waves of hatred and in his sorrow and 
helplessness he gave himself up to a raging despair. 

All this he remembered on his way home. That evening 
they expected Ferdinand, who always brought some food 
from the hospital. He had difficulties in smuggling the 
delicacies out of the dining-room, but always managed to 
salvage something worth while. This time he was rather 
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pensive and less loquacious than usual. Pat thought at first 
that the news about the successful invasion had upset him, 
but when Georg mentioned the war news Ferdinand reacted 
with surprising indifference. For him the war was lost 
anyhow, and he indicated his hope that some officers of the 
army who had not entirely lost their freedom of action 
would strike before it was too late. And it was getting 
steadily later. The landings in Normandy were perhaps a 
good thing. 

After Sophia Konstantinovna, silent and bored as ever, 
had removed the plates, Ferdinand thoughtfully lit one of 
his precious cigarettes. He looked at the disappearing smoke- 
rings and it was evident that he had something on his mind. 
Pat looked at him with encouragement. 

“You have not dropped in to see us the last three days’, she 
remarked with artificial casualness. 

‘That’s true.’ 

‘Been after some startling wench?’ Georg questioned 
ironically. 

‘Startling is the word!’ Ferdinand exclaimed. 

“Who’s she?’ 

‘Fraulein Anita’, Ferdinand declared with assumed pom- 
posity. ‘Now you know everything.’ 

‘Those grey eyes are dangerous!’ Georg hinted. 

“You know her?’ Ferdinand seemed electrified and dis- 
played such eargerness that Pat had to laugh out loud. 

‘Know her!’ Georg uttered with a grin. ‘A couple of 
days ago I ran after her like a schoolboy. Met her at the 
tobacconist.’ 

And then he proceeded to talk about his first encounter 
with her and his mad pursuit to the bridge. 

‘This is too awful!’ Pat interrupted him with a mixture 
of amusement, bewilderment and indignation in her voice. 

“What on earth did you want from that dreadful person’ 

“What an impossible question, Pat!’ Ferdinand blustered 
sarcastically. 

‘She isn’t a dreadful person in the sense you mean it’, 
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Georg said gravely. ‘She is, in a way, very attractive. Elle a 
du chien. But I still don’t know what 1 wanted from her. I 
just wanted to talk to her. I wanted to know what sort of 
human being she is.’ 

‘She lives in Lésberg’, Ferdinand declared with a whim- 
sical smile. 

‘Oh, then she must be horrible!’ Pat retorted. 

‘A non-restricted residential section of a low social rating, 
alias an “undesirable neighbourhood”’,’ Georg observed 
dryly, falling into English. “Let us hear more about her. Did 
she succumb to your charm?’ 

‘I know, as a matter of fact, nothing about her’, Ferdinand 
admitted. ‘All 1 know is that she went to Lésberg. I am not 
even dead certain that she really lives there, but she said so, 
at least.’ 

‘Her full name?’ 

‘She wouldn’t tell me.’ 

“Her trade?’ 

‘T don’t think any.’ 

‘Her nationality?’ 

‘She comes from Vienna. But I doubt if she is an Austrian.’ 

Georg shook his head. ‘Can’t make head or tail of it. 
What were your purposes anyhow? Honourable?’ 

Ferdinand looked at his brother with a puzzled and at the 
same time pained expression. ‘I don’t know’, he said. 

“You are both awful’, Pat declared. ‘I am going to fetch 
the wine.’ 

“You kissed her?’ Georg inquired without hiding his 
curiosity. 

‘T did.’ 

“What was it like2’ 

‘Tt didn’t make me happy.’ 

“Should it?’ It came with a smile. 

“Of course it should.’ 

They continued to talk about her after Pat brought wine, 
and she listened to them with limited amusement and quaint 
disgust. 
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“You men are horrible’, she said at last. “This girl sounds 
anything but attractive to me. Iam ashamed of you, Georg.’ 

They laughed in an embarrassed way, not because they 
felt her reproach in a personal manner but on account of the 
oddness of the subject. Fraulein Anita had an enigmatic 
existence. She was a living mystery, and although she 
agitated Ferdinand’s instincts and Georg’s mind only super- 
ficially, she troubled their very souls. Ferdinand, in fact, 
was moved by a profound unrest. 

They talked also about other subjects, but always returned 
to their original theme. In the end even Pat became interes- 
ted, but while the men finally cracked jokes about their own 
uneasiness and fascination she remained serious all the time. 
The more they discussed this elusive woman the less comic 
the incidents seemed to her. 

When Ferdinand left, Georg accompanied him to the 
street, where they whispered about the Americans in the 
moonlight. Nobody there could possibly overhear them and 
although theoretically they could have discussed the matter 
in Pat's presence Georg resented the idea of having the 
problem of the flyers threshed out in his home. Even he was 
an escapist of a certain kind. 

Ferdinand found their enterprise very risky and counselled 
him to hand the men over to the military authorities. ‘In the 
long run it’s kinder to them, too’, he said, ‘but you're all 
getting sentimental and I greatly fear that you will have a 
lot of trouble.’ Georg insisted that the peasants, all of them 
Folklorists, needed manpower and that the wages of the 
chefs would be paid by the farmers into the badly depleted 
treasury of the C.H.V. Ferdinand remained unconvinced. 
After they parted Georg looked into the windows of Frau 
Schwarzwaberl, who lived on the ground floor of the house. 
She had lost her only son and child in a military hospital in 
Darmstadt which was blown to bits. Her voice had been 
broken since, but otherwise her life continued with the same 
monotony. Now and then they came down and visited her 
in her over-furnished flat, which smelled of lavender and 
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polish, and exchanged tepid phrases with this red-eyed and 
red-nosed widow in a desperate but futile attempt to alleviate 
her animal loneliness. 


The following day Georg took the afternoon off in order 
to supervise the transfer of the Americans. The peasants who 
wanted to take them over had come from near and far. The 
‘chefs’ eyed them uneasily. He could not help comparing the 
two groups. How well the uniforms fitted the flyers, he 
thought, and how hopeless even young peasants looked in 
soldiers’ dress. 

The ‘formalities’ took place in the Old Mill and everybody 
seemed pleased except Van Houten. Georg was glad to see 
that nobody had guessed his connection with Pat. The less 
they knew the better. 

“We're all suckers’, Van Houten declared to Georg after 
the first preliminaries. ‘I can’t see through your racket yet, 
but one day I will. Say, what’s the inside story of your phoney 
underground?’ 

There was stark hatred in his narrowing eyes. Hatred, 
suspicion and defiance. 

‘There’s nothing mysterious about it’, Georg replied 
coolly. ‘It’s slave trade pure and simple and it’s done for our 
mutual protection. If you dislike the arrangement I will 
gladly cart you off to Rabl, but I thought that you didn’t like 
barbed wire.’ 

‘That would be a dirty trick’, Van Houten grunted. ‘But 
if [ were you I would pipe down a little bit. Don’t forget that 
we've something on you, too. If the Kraut police gets the 
lowdown on you from us, brother, you’d be in a fine fix.’ 

“And so would the American girl you saw the other day’, 
Georg said with a calculating smile. ‘I used to live in America 
and I can realise how you feel. Yet there is no other solution 
for, our problem.’ . 

Van Houten wanted to retort, but he mumbled only a 
few furious words and turned around. 

The others seemed happy with their new guardians. 
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Delaney tried his best German on Karl Schweighofer, a 
peasant, whose farm was just south of Ranzenhofen. 

“Well, Mr Delaney, do you mind being sold into slavery 
at cut-rate prices?’ Georg asked him. 

‘So was Cervantes’, the sergeant replied with ironical 
gravity. My German sojourn might be a real adventure after 
all. You see, my first fear after | reached the shore of the lake 
was that I would see this country only through the windows 
of a jail. Now I might get to know it in a way even a tourist 
wouldn’t be able to. | am crazy about foreign countries. I 
just started teaching economics before the war, but as an 
undergraduate I majored in history. At last am going places 
and getting some real experience in good measure.’ 

‘This sure is a beautiful country’, Hunter chimed in. ‘I 
only hope they won’t make us work like mules.’ 

“You'll work like a mule-team during harvest time’, Georg 
comforted him. “But there'll be a let-up afterwards and they 
teach you to dance and to play the zither.’ 

‘Honestly? 

‘Sure.’ 
‘T betcha the girls are very homely’, Resnick remarked. 

“You take your pick.’ 

They laughed. The peasants stood around and listened 
with puzzled expressions on their weather-beaten faces to a 
conversation they could not understand. With their short, 
greasy leather pants, their coats adorned with buttons made 
of old coins or stag-horn and their drooping moustaches, 
they stood in sharp contrast to the flyers who, in spite of 
their minor privations, looked surprisingly smooth, clean 
and fresh. They had managed to shave, Georg thought, I 
have given it up. The Old World decayed in suicidal 
seediness and fell apart under the hammer blows of Asia and 
Aviferica...... 

‘You've got to go native as soon as possible’, Georg 
warned them. “You will get clothes and a set of instructions. 
Never talk to strangers. Learn a few standard phrases and 
pronounce them perfectly. People in the mountains are not 
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it extraordinary. And don’t ever visit the town. Keep away 
from the highways and railroad stations. Don’t communicate 
with each other. If ever you are caught tell your captors that 
you looked the peasants up and told them that you were the 
workers assigned to them by the authorities in Reichenhall. 
Confess that these were your instructions when you took 
off from Italy. The peasants will plead innocent. D’you 
catch on?’ 

They did. Only Van Houten had an objection. “They'll 
shoot us when they nab us in civvies.’ 

‘They could, but they won’t if they get no evidence that 
you were engaged in spying or sabotage.’ 

Van Houten spat. ‘Oh yeah?’ he asked. 

Georg, at first, said nothing. He knew something about 
current practices but, naturally, ‘they’ were unpredictable 
and the Chefs had to take chances. It just could not be helped. 
With the present increasing disorganisation and the general 
chaos in the administration the odds were in favour of the 
stranded flyers. Who, after all, was safe nowadays? 

‘I am going to keep a limited contact with you, gentle- 
men’, Georg reassured them. ‘I hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you often, Sergeant. You'll be living within three 
miles of my brother’s place. If there’s any trouble I’ll send a 
messenger to those of you who are stationed in the higher 
regions. 

‘I don’t trust that guy: he’s too polite and gives me a pain 
in the neck’, Van Houten muttered under his breath, but the 
other men paid no attention to him. 

“You'll get along with your bosses’, Georg comforted the 
Americans. “They'll be like dads to you.’ 

He stayed until they moved on; only Delaney and his 
patron followed him down into the valley. The sergeant 
asked him a great many questions about the country and its 
customs. Georg could not give him any hope that he might 
see some of the old cities, but he promised to guide him 
through a mediaeval castle, an idea which excited Delaney 
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beyond all expectation. Georg had to give him a solemn 
assurance that he would keep his promise. 

‘To tell you the truth’, the sergeant confessed when they 
got nearer to the railroad and the bottom of the valley, 
‘Iam a little bit afraid. Not for my safety. But on account of 
Europe. It’s a frightening continent, isn’t it? But you 
wouldn’t know. You were born and raised here.’ 

“What frightens you?’ 

‘People.’ 

“Why? 

‘T only know Italy’, Delaney added quickly. “There for the 
first time I had the feeling that people were capable of real 
malice. Did you encounter true malice during your stay in 
America?’ 

‘No, I didn’t’, Georg admitted. ‘And I know what you 
mean... you mean people siding consciously with the 
Devil.’ 

“You believe in the Devil?’ 

‘Of course. We all do. Don’t you?’ 

Delaney nodded. “That’s part of the explanation’, he said. 
‘But there is also something else I don’t grasp yet. Per- 
haps... 

He wanted to continue but could not find the words, and 
during the rest of their walk they remained silent. 

When Georg took leave of them near the Ranzenhofen 
station he regretted that he had to part from the American; 
the flyer had participated in bombing raids against civilians 
and still in his heart he was an ‘innocent’. Nothing in this 
dying realm was more enchanting and disarming than 
innocence which now could only be gleaned in the eyes of 
children. All others shared in the knowledge of abysmal 
horrors, in the experience of bottomless fears, in the fore- 
boding of nightmarish disasters. 

After Georg had shaken hands with him and Karl 
Schweighofer, whose aquiline nose stood in sharp contrast 
to the wrinkled face and the sad, drooping moustache, he 
witnessed a strange gesture of the peasant; Schweighofer put 
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his hand on the American’s arm. It was indeed an extra- 
ordinary sight and it expressed a feeling of patronage and 
responsibility. Age took charge of youth. The mountaineer 
was ready to protect the stranger. Georg liked this gesture 
and departed from them with a sudden gladness in his heart; 
a bridge had been built which almost spanned the world. 

Upon his return to Aurolzkirchen he found a note from 
Pat telling him that she had gone to the Marbachs for a few 
days. Major von Marbach, a convalescent, had come home 
and now the Marbach’s children were ill. They had no 
servants, no governess, and she had the feeling that her help 
was required. Others brought greater sacrifices; a cousin of 
Georg whose new-born child had been killed in the hospital 
acted as a wet-nurse for the poor. Georg was disappointed 
because he had expected to talk with Pat about his experi- 
ences, and during the meagre supper he felt bothered by 
Sophia Konstantinovna’s quizzical looks. He was unable to 
read her questioning and at the same time contemptuous 
eyes. The corner of her mouth held a certain disdain and 
there was a challenge in the way she put down the plates in 
front of him and noisily filled his glass. 

At long last she carried the empty plates back into the 
kitchen and folded the table-cloth. Before she finally dis- 
appeared she planted herself before him with folded hands 
and cleared her throat menacingly. 

“What's the matter?’ he asked. 

“Your woman has gone away for some time’, she stated 
ungraciously. 

‘Not for long.’ 

‘For long enough’, she replied in a raucous voice. And 
then she inquired, using a very vulgar expression slightly 
mispronounced, whether he wanted to sleep with her. 

At first he did not believe his ears. “What did you say?’ 

She repeated her question, not hiding her annoyance and 
impatience. He leaned back in his chair and put the news- 
paper down. 

‘You must be crazy’, he said still aghast at her suggestion. 
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“What on earth made you think I had thought of such a 
thing?’ 

‘It is a natural thing, is it not?’ she asked with manifest 
disgust. ‘It has to be done once in a time.’ 

He looked at her with curiosity. ‘So you think that among 
the bourgeois the employers regularly take advantage of 
their female servants?’ 

‘I have seen it many times in the cinema and I know that 
it is very true.’ 

‘Nonsense.’ 

‘No nonsense. If Frau Kettelgart was away, he, the 
Kettelgart, came to me during the night.’ 

‘Not Doctor Kettelhart!’ 

‘I don’t care if you do not believe. He will not tell to the 
wife, but he might tell to you.’ 

She looked slightly offended, but he was unable to 
suppress a grin. Parteigenosse Kettelhart was not only a 
staunch supporter of the party but also a fanatic upholder of 
racial purity. Georg remembered a series of articles the 
middle-aged lawyer had written about the dangers of 
miscegenation and the bastardisation of German blood. It 
must have been a year before the outbreak of the war. But 
Sophia Konstantinovna did not know that she was treading 
on dangerous ground; Robert Kettelhart was an influential 
man. 

‘T am clean. I wash myself,’ she said interrupting his 
thoughts, but he paid no attention. 

‘Listen’, he said’, if I were you I would keep my mouth 
shut. Dr Kettelhart wouldn’t like you to spread such stories. 
Forget about it. You couldn’t prove a thing....’ 

‘Oh yes, me can’, she interrupted him. ‘He has two 
borodavki... or how you call... warts on his belly... I 
know he has...’ 

He made her a sign to terminate the conversation and, 
furiously, she withdrew. There was little doubt that she felt 
rejected for a lack of physical charm. It could not be helped. 

They were now all living in a time when the paths of life 
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ceased to meet in time and space. There were no crossroads, 
no intersections but only blind streets ending abruptly 
before forbidding walls. Sophia Konstantinovna shuffled 
around sullenly in the kitchen, her brain under the kerchief 
struggling with the incomprehensibilities of life, while 
Georg returned to the paper filled to the margins with half- 
truths, lies, and dark menaces. 


VI 
AUSTRIA 


THE next day Georg arranged with the authorities to cross 
the Austrian border in order to prepare a partial relaxation 
of the regulations prohibiting the transfer of cattle. The foot 
and mouth disease had raged in certain parts of ‘Upper 
Danubia’, and Georg suggested to his chief that it was time 
to improve the meat situation in Aurolzkirchen. He spent 
the whole forenoon telephoning to a variety of offices from 
the Reichsnahrstand to the Gestapo, and by noon he had 
boarded the train to Vocklabruck. He was able to carry out 
his mission and meet some potential folklorists; by nightfall 
he returned to Unterhofen where he left the train. He had to 
see the ‘Zombie’. 

Unterhofen is a wealthy village on the river dividing 
Austria from Bavaria and part of its former prosperity was 
derived from smuggling. Georg remembered having crossed 
this boundary frequently in his childhood days when he had 
never been able to suppress a certain irrational awe upon 
entering Austria. There was something mysterious about this 
strange country with a double-headed eagle in its coat of 
arms. He was never able to define the difference between 
Bavaria and the adjoining parts of Austria, but it seemed to 
him that the air east of the river was heavier, softer, more 
musical but at the same time also more laden with demonia- 
cal fluids. To him there was always something supernatural 
but also something monstrous, weird, and at the same time 
magnetic about Austria. Clarity never distinguished Ger- 
many in general and Bavaria in particular, but Austria was 
downright ghostly, inexplicable and opaque. Even when it 
had been reduced to its dwarfish size after the First World 
War and encumbered with a ridiculous German eaglet 
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adorned with Castilian and Soviet insignia as national 
emblem it continued to be great, heavy and impressive. It 
was still spiritually the personal domain of their Sacred 
Roman Majesties. All evil but also all salvation was bound 
to come from Austria; the amount of treachery, sanctity, 
fury and unpredictable opposition emanating from that 
country had an upsetting effect on all of Germany, on Europe 
and on the world. The Gamekeeper was Austria’s bitter 
revenge, not only for her defeats in the past century at the 
hands of her northern neighbour, but also her dark reply to 
those who had wantonly destroyed her after the last turmoil. 
Austria, the wounded and mutilated heart of the Old 
World, dragged the whole universe into her protracted 
agony.... 

Georg walked along the dark road which leads towards 
Oberhofen. There were a few scattered houses and here and 
there a ray of light came through the shades. A dog barked 
somewhere, and one could hear a train over in Bavaria. It 
had rained and frequently he stepped into puddles. A peasant 
walked by him; he could see the glow of his pipe and smell 
the smoke of his rank tobacco. The very last house on the 
road belonged to the colonel; there he lived with the dragon 
of a housekeeper, pottering in his garden, digesting volumes 
of military history and paging nostalgically through the 
weighty copies of the Imperial and Royal Army Records. 

Colonel Proti¢ was a typical Croat and at the same time 
a most typical Austrian of the old school. He was born in a 
small village near the Bosnian border into a family which 
had done nothing else for centuries but turn over the 
miserable soil of the arid mountains and fight the Turk. It 
had happened time and again that people in that region had 
been convicted by the courts for stealing earth, thus leaving 
to their victims nothing but the bare rock. That part of 
Croatia used to be a militarised zone where every soldier 
was a peasant and every peasant a soldier. Colonel Protié’s 
father had had a rather scanty professional education, and 
although he had died a first lieutenant at the age of eighty- 
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six he had graduated, so Colonel Proti¢ said with a chuckle, 
from no other school but the Imperial and Royal Military 
Swimming Academy at Senj. Yet old Lieutenant Proti¢ had 
been a real warrior, a defender of the soil, and not one of 
those vagrant chauffeur-mechanics who were now ripping 
Europe to pieces. And the Lieutenant’s brother, a Franciscan 
friar from the monastery in Banjaluka, was one of those 
hard-riding and fast-shooting brown monks to whom 
Moslem brigands preferred to give a wide berth. 

For Colonel Proti¢ himself the world had ended in 
November 1918. He had refused flatly to return to his 
native land in order to serve the ‘Old Assassin’, or the “Young 
Assassin’ who succeeded the former soon after. He preferred 
to live on a pittance in the last doomed small fragment of a 
distorted and dishonoured Austria. First he had thought 
that the Austrian Republic was the acme of vulgarity and 
disloyalty, but the Party of the Gamekeeper taught him 
better. Still, he managed to engage in two activities which 
rarely go together; he spent half of his time contemplating 
the world with loathing, hatred, contempt and utter disdain, 
but at the same time, paradoxically enough, he wanted to 
improve it on his own terms. He worked for this goal. He 
risked his life. But it was his contempt which Georg could 
not help admiring more than his Balkan gift for conspiracy 
and clandestine organisation. It was his contempt which had 
reached such magnificence and such perfection that it was a 
joy to behold it at a time when fear of those in power, fear 
of public opinion, fear of material reverses held mankind in 
a shameful grip. The fiery eyes, the irregular little white 
moustache, the sunken, leathery cheeks exuded authority, 
aggressiveness and majestic loftiness. Once, at a major 
Party festivity in Aurolzkirchen, he found himself opposed 
by a young stormtrooper who barred his way on a sidewalk. 
Spectators told Georg they had the impression that the 
colonel had been waiting for exactly this moment for a long, 
long time. Andrew Proti¢ just took a short step back—there 
was an unexpected elasticity and even grace in this move- 
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ment—and hit the brownshirt with full force in the face, 
using his cane as a weapon. He really got away with it. 
While the trooper tried desperately to stop the blood which 
spurted from his nose and lips the colonel walked away 
sombrely and majestically. His eyes were black with defiance. 
Fear and silence surrounded him. Nobody dared to make a 
move. 

While remembering this incident, Georg reached the low 
building in which Protié lived and rang the bell. The house- 
keeper opened the door and a moment later the colonel 
rushed down from the upper floor with a flood of invectives 
on his lips. He had just listened to an English or American 
broadcast and his humour was bad. 

‘Hypocrites!’ he bellowed, ‘monkeys, fatheads, arse-faces, 
half-witted hogs! The way they carry on they will just 
ruin Europe and start a movement which will put everything 
the Gamekeeper has invented in the shade. These idiots think 
that they can redeem themselves from their blunders in 1919 
with two or three million dead. Austria is worth at least 
fifty million corpses. Fifty million, I said!’ 

‘Come, come’, Georg tried to pacify him. “Your Austria 
will get the South-Tyrol back from Italy. . .’ 

“Where did you get that nonsense?’ 


‘Shortwave.’ 
‘Then it’s dead certain that we won't get a square inch. 
These confounded liars will just do the contrary . . . leave 


German-speaking areas to the Italians, give Italian places to 
Yugoslavia and take away the Italian colonies to “solve” the 
problem of her over-population. . .’ 

‘They aren’t as crazy as all that’, Georg retorted, almost 
crossly. 

‘Oh, shut up, you, you... Piefke, you German, you’, the 
Colonel ranted. “You should have heard them! These half 
wits continue to nag at Austria, the only country whose 
government is in jail and not in a comfortable exile. What 
did they say in Moscow? That Austria is guilty for having 
participated in this war on the side of Germany .. . liter- 
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ally ...on the side of Germany... and that we have to 
redeem ourselves! Did you hear? Redeem! Instead of sink- 
ing to their knees and asking forgiveness for having sold us 
down the river in 1938. “Austria has a responsibility which 

she cannot evade”! I give you “responsibility”! First they 
mutilate the country in ’18, disarm it in ’19, betray it in ’38 
and dishonour it in °43. I’m going to turn Pan-German after 
this war, just for the spite of it! Hogs! Fifty million, I said! 
Fifty million !’ 

‘Now, please’, Georg implored him. ‘Try to be a little 
more constructive !’ 

Andrew Protié sank into a chair and manipulated his 
collar. “Constructive in 1944! Constructive!’ His bitterness 
was choking him. He seemed exhausted, but shook with rage. 

‘Now, look here’, Georg continued calmly, ‘you must 
listen. I’ve just come from Vécklabruck and I think that the 
C.H.V. has a wonderful field of expansion there. I discussed 
that delicate matter with two men.’ 

Proti¢ guessed immediately who they were. The sparks of 
fury in his eyes gave way to a deeper glow and they discussed 
their plans very thoroughly. ‘Hm’, the colonel said finally, 
‘we have members in Salzburg, in Regensburg, in Passau, 
and now we seem to extend in the direction of Linz. 
Under these circumstances I don’t see how we can continue 
to keep a name which has such a limited Bavarian connota- 
tion.’ 

‘Well, where are our limits anyhow: Bavaria and 
Austria?’ 

Protié closed his eyes and reflected. One could hear the 
ticking of the clock. ‘I wouldn’t mind if we expanded into 
Bohemia.’ 

‘You know that I am crazy, but theoretically we should 
expand all over....’ 

“All over what?’ 

‘All over Europe.’ 

‘A network of Vereine with five million members? Pah!’ 

They were building castles in Spain and knew. it. But the 
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idea had struck Georg’s fancy and he could not help con- 
tinuing on this path. 

‘’m not thinking about a Verein but rather about some- 
thing more exclusive, something more serious and, if you 
permit me the expression, more sacred.’ 

‘In other words: an order.’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘An order for what?’ 

‘An order for the restoration of the simple virtues’, Georg 
said with conviction. ‘It would stand for the defence of our 
C, H and V. But that wouldn’t be all...’ 

‘Whom would you accept as members? Anybody?’ 

‘Of course not anybody’, Georg replied heatedly. “Mem- 
bers of the order would have to believe in a personal God, 
the immortality of the soul, human responsibility to an 
eternal Judge, and the sanctity of oaths.’ 

‘Too good to be true’, Protié replied gloomily and stared 
at the tips of his shoes. “We mustn’t be too exclusive. I would 
accept everybody who has not given more than three oaths 
to diametrically opposed governments and is guilty of only 
one little perjury . . . but only a very little one! What other 
qualifications or aims are you envisaging?’ 

‘I would draw up a simple rite of initiation which would 
entail a series of solemn promises and a public condemnation 
of various practices. Thus a sacred pledge which has to be 
given by the novice never and under no circumstances to 
respect public opinion...’ 

“That would exclude all democrats’, the colonel remarked 
with a grin of satisfaction. 

‘Precisely. After all, our democrats and so-called liberals 
were the ones who provided the bulk of the Nazi vote. Then 
would follow a promise always to treat majority opinions 
with the utmost suspicion. No meetings visited by more than 
twenty members would ever be permitted, and no member 
would be allowed to participate in conventions or mass 
demonstrations. Members should never applaud anything or 
anybody. They would have to spend an hour a day in 
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absolute solitude and silence. The leaders would be forced 
to live in the countryside and would have to avoid prolonged 
stays in the cities... yet, naturally, they would not be 
“‘leaders’’ but rather “masters” or “directors”. There would 
be no admission of adulterers, candidates or members of 
parliaments, advertising agents, owners of life-insurance, 
journalists, lecturers, broadcasters, actors... .’ 

‘There is something else I would suggest’, the colonel 
interrupted him, ‘and that is a compilation of proscribed 
rhetorical phrases. Persons using certain elusive forms of 
speech and other mealy-mouthed weasel words would be 
declared unclean.’ 

“What phrases?’ 

‘For instance: “In times like these we can’t be bothered 
with such minor details’. The “minor details’ are, of 
course, basic moral principles. Or: “Yes, but they started it 
first” as an excuse for every imaginable swinishness. Or, in 
the defence of vast betrayals: “You must admit that it stands 
to reason” or “It’s common sense” or “Sie miissen doch 
verstehen!”.’ 

Tl give you some other choice bits. For instance: “Wo 
gehobelt wird fallen Spahne” and “The shirt is nearest to the 
body”. But what would you do with the offenders?’ 

‘Very simple’, the colonel barked back. “Every member 
would have to carry a short club... .’ 

“Always?’ 

‘Always. When he sleeps he puts it under his pillow. Ifa 
swinish phrase is used he must take a step back and ask the 
offender to repeat it. If the offender asks pardon the case is 
dismissed but if he doesn’t the conscientious member has to 
spit in his face and strike him down with the club. On the 
spot. On the spot!’ 

The colonel rose and marched vigorously up and down. 
His cheeks were red. 

“Would you proscribe any precise political conviction?’ 
he asked finally after taking up a position near the window. 

‘Only in a negative sense’, Georg replied, ‘same thing as 
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with the religious views. No communists, no democrats, no 
Benthamites of any sort. We accept royalists and true 
liberals of all patterns. We'll take republicans who like all 
others swear allegiance to our principles: “No two people 
are equal” and “Love thy inferiors and defy thy betters’’. 

‘That’s beautiful. Any other pledges?’ 

‘The supreme rule of conscience. A member has rather to 
die than to compromise in matters of conscience. It would 
often be difficult to prove conclusively that a member has 
acted against his conscience, but if such a case is obvious 
there would have to be a public act of defamation and a 
dishonourable discharge. I could imagine that a member 
might have to be expelled for an act in conformity with his 
conscience. In such a case the dismissal would have to be an 
honourable one.’ 

‘The more I hear of it the more I like the idea’, the colonel 
said dreamily. “The Order would proclaim to the world that 
it is better to have no bread at all than only half a loaf. But 
the world will not be over-enthusiastic about such a 
proclamation....’ 

‘The world ought to be kicked in its flunkey face’, Georg 
interrupted him. “What we have to do is to square the circle 
and combine Christian charity with a new aloofness, a new 
spirit of independence and a complete rejection of that 
nauseating thing called “realism” including the concept of 
compromise. It would all result in a great deal of unrest and 
unhappiness but it would make tyranny impossible.’ 

‘So you would not stress a new “brotherhood” ?’ 

‘No’, Georg broke out, ‘certainly not a “brotherhood”. 
We have to teach people to say “T’ again decently. We all 
have to learn to stand on our own feet but today everybody 
wants to be a fragment of a centipede. Our slogan must be: 
“Down with the Centipedes!”” The mob loves the Game- 
keeper because it loves itself. He is not a “somebody”. He is 
everybody. But our rulers we loved for themselves. Didn’t 
we? 

‘Of course, we did. But, you know... your blueprint . . . 
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that’s a perfect scheme for swimming against the current.’ 

“Well, don’t you like it?’ 

‘I like nothing better’, Proti¢ replied with conviction. 
“Yet I have the feeling that such an activity after the liquida- 
tion of the Gamekeeper’s folly will be more than just 
swimming up-stream; we haven't seen half of the show yet 
and we will have to jump like salmon against the onrush of 
waterfalls.’ 

‘I am not so sure. There might be a vacuum—at least, a 
vacuum for some time. And I needn’t tell you that the 
material with which it is going to be filled will be solid.’ 

‘Solid?’ 

“Yes, solid. There’s going to be no current, no swimming, 
no jumping. We'll all be suffocated in concrete.’ 

Andrew Proti¢ shrugged his shoulders and they returned 
to the question of practical organisation. The colonel’s flight 
of imagination here became apparent again when he asked 
Georg for permission to use the lower cellar of the dilapida- 
ted town house of his family for purposes he was not quite 
ready to describe. 

“What attracts you so much about this lower cellar?’ 
Georg questioned him with suspicion. “D’you want to install 
a lab there for explosives or some sort of C.H.V. jail?’ 

“The latter’, the old man muttered gruffly. 

Georg shook his head. Midnight had passed when he took 
leave of the colonel and returned to the heart of the village. 
He could have spent the whole night chatting with Protic. 
He truly loved the old warrior. There was, nevertheless, 
something frightening about the ‘zombie’ because there was 
hatred in him—hatred in a very pure, courageous and 
invincible form, hatred not against men but against prin- 
ciples and attitudes. Georg had ruthlessly fought against his 
own. inclination towards this corrosive and intoxicating sin, 
but that, naturally, did not dim his affection for old men in 
general and Proti¢ in particular. The old men were near the 
grave, near death, and thus had their faces half averted from 
this life; they were the fathers already in the shadow of the 
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Father. To honour and to love them meant in a certain 
measure to honour and to love the Eternal Father. The 
tenderness and respect for the old ones was in Georg’s eyes 
the hallmark of every great civilisation—the vulgar worship 
of youth the stigma of early barbarism or senile decadence. 

It had now ceased to rain and the moon was visible over 
the hills to the east. The inn ‘To the Flight to Egypt’ was 
pitch dark and he hesitated to ring the bell. He wondered 
whether he should really have stayed with his friend but 
then a new idea entered his mind. He wanted to try the 
railroad station. Perhaps there was a freight train bound for 
Bavaria. For some time he had heard the rolling of box cars, 
the puffing of an antiquated locomotive and the clicking of 
buffers from the depot. 

Between the station and the rails a uniformed employee 
was standing swinging a kerosene lantern. There was no 
doubt that a freight train was in the process of being put 
together. He started making enquiries, but another man in 
S.S. dress emerged from the darkness and joined him. What 
was he doing in this place at this hour? Where did he live: 
Where did he want to go? 

He explained his situation calmly. He wanted to go back 
to Aurolzkirchen. He produced his travel permit, handed it 
to the S.S.-man and questioned the railroader. Was there any 
chance of getting on a freight train? 

‘This one here leaves in half an hour, but it wouldn’t be 
legal to board it.’ A questioning glance was directed at the 
S.S.-man. 

‘I must get home’, Georg stated simply. ‘I have to work 
tomorrow morning. In times like these it doesn’t make sense 
to stick to regulations.’ 

The S.S.-man tried to size him up. He was young and there 
was something slightly bovine in his expression. The eyes 
told a tale of doubt, juvenile slyness and at the same time of 
stubbornness. His was not an honest face, but it bore, 
strangely enough, no malice. Georg studied his features with 
interest. The lamp irradiated only a weak light, yet it served 
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well to underline shadows and to emphasise contours. The 
odd brilliance of the white of the eye stood in contrast to 
the thick, pale lips. The shocking emptiness of Double-U’s 
was not yet developed, and it seemed to Georg that the man 
had still not found his final place in this world. He was still 
searching, trying, asking and comparing. The pendulum of 
his soul had not ceased to swing. All hope had yet to be 
abandoned. 

‘Perhaps if you talk to the engine-driver’, the $.S.-man 
suggested. “You might talk to him and I'll know nothing 
about it.’ 

There was an effort in his voice to be authoritative but it 
failed halfway. The railroad employee grinned, looked at 
Georg and the man and grinned again. This gesture meant 
all sorts of things; contempt for the young man, and also 
encouragement, pride and interrogation, but, above all, 
insecurity ; insecurity and submissiveness. Georg could see his 
bad teeth half exposed, and his unevenly cut moustache. 

“That’s what I'll do’, Georg replied and made toward the 
darkness where the locomotive could be heard. 

“Wait until the engine comes!’ the S.S.-man said with 
impulsive suddenness and stretched his hand out. ‘Don’t go 
there. She'll be here in a minute.’ 

‘T don’t mind.’ 

‘You're not allowed to go to that part of the dept’, said 
the man and there was subdued pain and tenseness in his face. 
“A few cars which have not been cleaned out are over there. 
You'd better stay here.’ 

‘Cars... not cleaned out?’ Georg repeated quizzically and 
then he slowly began to understand. There were railroad 
cars moving all over the heart of Europe, moving day and 
night, moving over mountain passes bearing a thin snow 
cover and rich plains, moving over slender bridges and 
through dark tunnels, cars carrying human cargo to a slow 
and cruel death... 

And all of a sudden the three men looked~in different 
directions. Georg at least tried to catch the eyes of the other 
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two but he failed. The S.S.-man stared into the darkness 
whence the monotonous sighs of the locomotive could be 
heard and the railroader contemplated the broken laces of 
his crudely repaired shoes. No word was exchanged between 
them for a few minutes, and it was a great relief when the 
massive engine was set in motion and slowly approached the 
building. 

Georg’s transfer was easily arranged and some time later 
they started out. He stood in the cab, let the wind blow in his 
face and watched the sparks fly over his head. There was a 
deep rumble when they crossed the bridge with the silvery 
spotted river under them. The air was clear and clean after 
the rain and Georg joined his hands in prayer. The brooks 
and the hills were good, the mountains and even the glaciers 
were good. And good was the night with her impenetrable 
cloak hiding man’s destructive work in pity and compassion. 

The engineer tried to engage Georg in conversation, but 
his mood was too pensive to respond. He only answered the 
man’s friendly questions after passing Lésberg Junction, 
where they had to wait before a red light glowing, the size 
of a button, in the darkness. 

‘D’you think’, he asked, ‘that after the war we will be 
driving in and out of Austria just like now?’ 

‘It depends on the outcome’, Georg replied glumly. 

The driver raised his voice while releasing the brakes. 
‘Nobody doubts the outcome, at least nobody in his senses.’ 

“Which answers your question’, Georg shouted. 

‘It won't affect me, but it will mean a great change for a 
lot of people’, the driver howled back. The engine emitted all 
sorts of weird noises. 

‘Let’s hope it will be a change for the better!’ 

“Yess Beets!’ 

There was a certain satisfaction in their faces intermittently 
illuminated by the glow of the burning coals; they had talked 
about politics and the war using phrases whose interpretation 
was their own secret. Asked to explain their remarks they 
could have attributed to them a meaning entirely opposed 
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to their original intention. This double-talk had become a 
pastime with all classes. People boasted among reliable 
friends of their dexterity in this dangerous game. 

The train stopped for a moment in the seemingly deserted 
station of Aurolzkirchen. Their exchange of words had 
created a certain intimacy between them, and the engineer, 
prompted by an inner urge to draw Georg even deeper into 
his confidence, pointed suddenly at various spots on the top 
of the cab. In the light of the acetylene-lamp which the 
driver lifted above his forehead he saw neat, round holes. 
Georg understood. The engine had been machine-gunned 
from the air. 

“Where did that happen?’ 

‘Outside of Regensburg.’ 

‘Did it get you?’ 

‘No. Not me. But a friend of mine.’ A gesture followed 
which implied a loss. 

“You were lucky.’ 

‘Not always.’ He bared his chest with a clumsy movement; 
it was covered with odd scars. Georg had seen such marks 
before. He had seen them on Grandgamin, the black 
sergeant, after his ‘interrogation’. His eyes narrowed. There 
was nothing he could say. 

They shook hands silently and he jumped to the ground. 
With unerring steps he made his way through the dark 
city. The meagre light from the growing moon guided him 
through the crooked steps of the Old Quarter. He walked 
faster and faster as if to escape some unseen foe. Even the 
steepness of the lane leading uphill to the Schlossberg and his 
own dwelling did not affect his pace. 

When he opened the door to the apartment he could hear 
the regular breathing of Sophia Konstantinovna. He walked 
straight into the bedroom and opened the windows. The air 
was slightly stuffy and he longed for the view. Pat’s absence 
made him feel the emptiness of the rooms. 

The city beneath him seemed to be absolutely motionless, 
to be frozen into immobility. Enshrouded in silence and 
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and animal life. There was no redeeming feature about this 
town which gave the impression of having passed out of 
existence; it disfigured the plain like a decaying carcass. A 
grave unrest arose in his heart and he felt mysteriously 
depressed about this inexplicable vision of elimination. What 
he now beheld was not an impending doom but already a 
consummation of destruction, decomposition and death. 
Nothingness had taken complete possession of the lifeless 
buildings. And he knew that the place was lost, irretrievably 
lost; no miracle could save it any more. 

Overwhelmed by a choking sadness, he stepped back from 
the window. The pure coldness of the night crept into his 
soul and filled every corner of it. He felt the wild urge to 
cry but no tears came. The moon hung in the nocturnal sky 
in cruel clarity over Aurolzkirchen. There was no hope. No 
salvation. And even the gift of prayer seemed now to have 
been taken from him. 


It was on this very night that Pitzler, Wiebemann’s right 
hand, was murdered in Lésberg. The Gestapo official, per- 
haps the most human of the whole lot, had spent two hours 
in a rustic inn on the very edge of the suburb and, according 
to eye-witnesses, he had merely consumed two glasses of 
wine mixed with soda water. Then he had conversed with 
an unidentified man and left the inn just before midnight. 
The next day the weekly collection of garbage took place in 
the early hours of the morning and in the boxes waiting for 
disposal in front of some houses, not far from the river, the 
perishable remains of Pitzler were found ...a head with 
twitched lips but without ears, a hand, bowels tied in a 
knot, a foot, a lung wrapped in an old number of the 
Vilkischer Beobachter. .. . 

Nothing was officially announced, but Georg knew it 
before noon. 


Vil 
WHE DIARY 


(Tue following are pages from Georg’s diary written in 
Weitingau. The entries are irregular and show no dates.) 
> 

Exit Pitzler. Stigma of our time: l’anonymat et T’assassinat. 
I have given up trying to come to a reasonable conclusion 
about the murders in Lésberg. Worbelmann murmured 
three days ago something about a former S.S.-man from 
Auschwitz camp who had gone out of his mind and had 
been seen in Lésberg. Would not surprise me, but the 
explanation is too simple. Seems that crime has become 
‘autonomous . It just walks away on its own legs and, coldly 
and blindly, commits its senseless deeds. 

be 

This is an unpersonal age. A heretic was solemnly burned 
in the thirteenth century surrounded by high dignitaries in 
gala. Traitors were beheaded before large crowds, kissed 
their hangman and knelt down smilingly before the block 
in their Sunday best. Today an official in Munich or Berlin 
signs a document and hundreds of human beings are gassed 
and cremated. They are not even questioned. No inquiry- 
inquisitio. No curiosity. No reason. Le néant absolu. Poison 
gas and the oven. Bakery en gros. 

+ 

The aluminium birds refrain even from gas. No pretences. 
Not even the fake humanitarianism of the licensed dog- 
catchers. The roar of the 2000-h.p. motors is the musical 
accompaniment interrupted by the pitiless scream of the 
‘sticks’ (batons of dirigents:) No charitable parachutists 
descend with razors to cut the throats of their victims. And 
they broil alive amidst the incendiary bombs. Alive! 
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Human beings should not be treated like pork chops. After 
the dethronement of God and the deification of man the 
progressivists turn to the ordeal by magnesium. Cannot 
forget Augsburg, N uremberg, Aschaffenburg, Frankfurt. 

(Frankfurt: ‘hot franks’! So far without mustard gas). 

The century of the bourgeoisie started with the guillotine 
and noyades. The Century of the Common Man opens up 
with grilled, broiled, cooked, roasted, burnt, sizzled Images 
of God. 

* 

The other day I caught two of my colleagues making 
statistics of civilian losses. Total casualties were broken up in 
groups: crushed, atomised, baked, deoxydised. . . . 

Political chemistry: 
National-Socialism or Cremation 
Communism or Liquidation 
Democracy or Deoxydation. 

* 


What we see now is a spectacle we European Conserva- 
tives have feared in our hearts: the destruction of our 
civilisation in the nightmarish and bestial clash of the three 
heirs of the French Revolution. 

* 


Just read another book about the Gamekeeper: Frank 
Thiess’ The Realm of Demons published three years ago. 
Never admired the fellow, but have to admit his courage. 
The passages are as transparent as glass. He describes the 
great empires of antiquity: 

‘The salient characteristic of everything pagan, the absolute 
lack of pity, shines over their deeds and misdeeds like a 
strange twilight removing them into magical distance. . .’ 

The absolute lack of pity... .. 

* 

Sympathy. Compassion. Mitleid. 


‘They’ know no real passion because they know no 
suffering (passio). And without passion there is no com- 
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passion. “They’ stand for an absolute emptiness, for nothing- 
ness, for hatred of all existence, for the denial of being. 
* 


Saint Teresa of Avila: Dios 0 nada! 

‘They’ say nada. Their distorted cross is nothing but the 
symbol of a whirlpool which in wild and senseless rotation 
sucks everything into its vortex. Their coat of arms is 
nothing but an eagle with endless wings sitting in grim 
aloofness over a whirlpool. 


A whirlpool and a cross, after all. But what a cross! The 
false cross, as false as the crossed hammer and sickle, the 
fasces crossed with the axe, the crossed bones of naked terror. 

(All symbols of subjugation and torture, all travesties of 
the crossed keys which will close the Gates of Hell and open 
the Gates of Heaven. O vera crux Christi, ave, unica spes!) 

* 


‘The others’ continue their ‘heavenly’ rain. . . 

Still remember their first attack on a bridge nearby. Still 
remember the joyful excitement: they've shown it to 
‘them’. No one was killed, the bridge was torn to shreds. 
General feeling: the nadir has been passed. 

Wanted to sit down and work out a big plan for ‘the 
others’ how to bring ‘them’ to their knees. . . 

* 


Confession to make: 

Deep down in the innermost recesses of my heart an ugly 
joy about the fate of Berlin. As late as two years ago. 
Schadenfreude. ‘Served these big-mouthed Prussians all right.’ 
God, have mercy on my soul! Mea maxima culpa. 

Resolution: examination of conscience every evening. 
Complete review of the whole day’s work, words and 
thoughts. 

* 
Apres nous le déluge. 
No. After ‘them’ it is the desert. Nietzsche: Die Wiiste 
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wachst, die Wiiste wachst, weh dem der Wiisten in sich tragt! 
‘The desert grows, the desert grows, woe to him, who 
carries deserts in himself.’ 

‘They’ created the desert. “The others’ will not make it 
bloom. 

x 

Met this week a convinced, upright Party member who 
lies neither to himself nor to others. Met also a nauseating 
man with our convictions. Possibly even a daily communi- 
cant. ‘Bets’ on the triumph of ‘the others’. 

Mysterium hominis. 

St Augustine: Many of those who seem to be outside are 
inside, and many of those who seem to be inside are outside. 
* 

Long talk with Father Selmar in the monastery. (Enor- 
mous, enchanting illusion the interior. The cloister, living 
twelfth century. The church, vibrating baroque. Except for 
electric cables the whole stench of the last 150 years is kept 
out.) Were unable to agree on the question of collective 
guilt. According to Father S. this concept has no place in our 
theology. But the grave question remains: should I tell what 
I know? Shout it from the house-tops? Would it be my duty 
if publicity would bring remedy? If it did I would have to 
broadcast the horrors whatever the price I had to pay for it, 
yet under the present circumstances it would merely drive 
so many tortured souls into mad despair. We're all in a trap. 
Father S.’s argument: it would only relieve me and pacify 
my mind (prior to execution). And why increase the guilt of 
those by making concrete what they suspect only vaguely: 
We are entering an age when ignorance is tantamount to 
innocence, an age when only the cowards want to die and 
the gallows become the symbols of peace. 

Let us therefore remain in solitude and isolation with our 
gangrenous minds, 

* 

Great tragedy in Tulping P.O.W. camp. Major air attack: 

grave losses in prisoners and guards. Main building razed. 
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The beneficiaries: our aviators. Instructed the peasants to 
pretend that they received them from this camp... if 
questioned. I made sure that all the records have been 
destroyed. Res secundae in calamitate. 


* 


The news about Poland and the ‘others’ is terrifying. 
Szczepanski goes around like a beaten dog. His eyes are 
dead. I found the English grammar which I lent him a year 
ago in a corner of the office. Untouched. I did not mention 
it. 

We are rapidly approaching the Salaminian Age. The 
salami is a sausage half pork and half donkey-meat; stupidity 
and swinishness are going to prevail. Mankind is going to 
totter along in a haze of idiocy, bloodthirst, hypocrisy and 
cowardice. ... die kaiserlose, die schreckliche Zeit! 

* 

Had to go through a whole bundle of official regulations 
dealing with eugenic measures. Quite nauseating. After the 
democrats have degraded us to mere numbers whose noses 
are counted at elections, we human sheep are put on an even 
lower level by the henchmen of the Gamekeeper. From 
mathematical nonentities we are demoted to the status of 
generative organs plus frills. The animal battle-cry of ‘them’ 
is: pants down! . 

The ‘others’, the self-appointed defenders of all Christian 
programmes from the Sermon on the Mount to the Gettys- 
burg address, now sell all their friends down the river. 
No ‘gallant ally’ in the East is safe anymore. Wiebemann 
is rubbing his hands. Has visions of another Holy Massacre 
with the Westerners facing friends and foes, victims and 
betrayed—some sort of interminable “Night of the Long 
Knives’. 

* 

Die Nacht der langen Messer... . 

St Augustine: Adhuc nox est. 

K 
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More precisely: the last glows of the twilight are just 
vanishing. Midnight is ahead. 

Goethe: The day has not yet passed away 

But our time to act runs short, 

Soon, will the dark night have its sway 

When ev’ry striving comes to naught. 
* 

Huber met Delaney. Both men came up to Weitingau. 
Huber was in good spirits. The tightly shut face was 
illuminated. He practically delivered a lecture on building 
a golden bridge between Germany and America. A pity that 
his wife had not come with him. I never saw a couple so 
thoroughly wedded as these two. He is drunk with her. 
When she talks his eyes are on her lips. He is happy as a dog, 
sharing the canine fate of having his god right here on earth. 

Delaney who gets on splendidly with the Schweighofers 
was wildly enthusiastic about Weitingau. Was crazy about 
ali the mediaeval trappings and features. Was just like a child 
at a) tain, 

Delaney and Pat... ¢’est la bonne Amérique. Not because 
they love Europe (every spot on this Earth is worthy of 
affection) but because they have the simple virtues. The 
good American: open minds, open hearts, open faces, open 
arms. 

* 

Even if our hearts are warm and compassionate, our eyes 
remain cruel. (Pat’s observation.) 

The wicked Europeans: cruel hearts and cruel eyes. 

The American eye is kind and shortsighted. (Impression 
of the European traveller: America, continent of eye-glasses 
and hearing aids.) 

Americans ‘surrender’. Europeans never . . . unless in the 
grip of a mass-hysteria. The most fanatic Party man is never 
as devoted to the Whirlpool as an average American to his 
ingrained myths, 

Ae bad American is for sale. The bad European only for 

Cs 
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The black French soldier made the round of the aviators 
and was sorely rebuffed by Van Houten. (V.H. refused to sit 
at the same table and eat the noon meal with the Negro. 
His boss was dumbfounded.) Van H. is the only problem 
child in the whole outfit. The rest get on beautifully and 
even ‘romance’ seems to be in the offing. (Liesl Schweighofer 
is losing her head, according to hearsay.) 

Everything now is sham and a living lie. Americans 
function as knight errants of racial equality while Easterners 
accuse the British of not being ‘democratic’ enough. The 
Gamekeeper shouts his mouth off in defence of racial purity 
and imports ten million foreign workers. The Poles refuse 
to yield eight per cent. of their territory and emerge as a 
‘victorious nation’ minus half of their lands and an alien 
government imposed upon them. The Gamekeeper ‘liber- 
ates’ the freest European nations from the bondage of 
capitalism and rules through paid traitors. Now the Easter- 
ners carefully copy that system. Goebbels reviles the Jews 
for pretending to be a chosen race and imitates mutatis 
mutandis the Old Testament. For a change we are now the 
Chosen Race and the Allies the Amalekites and Moabites. 

Says P.Th.H.: “The nineteenth century was the Century 
of Illusions. The twentieth century is the Century of the 


Organised Lie.’ 
* 


Had a talk with F., the city gardener. He is a South 
Tyrolean and probably listens to the B.B.C.—is crazy about 
going back to his homeland reunited with Austria after the 
final fracas. !'m afraid the ‘zombie’ is right and the Austrians 
are going to get it in the neck. At least, they’re neutrals and 
thus they can’t be sold down the river so shamelessly as the 
Polish and Yugoslav Allies. Still, the ‘sacred’ Hitler-Musso 
Line along the Brenner is going to stand just as the Ribby- 
Stalin Line along the Bug River. The great Nazi monu- 
ments will all be crowned and rededicated. 


* 
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Heine: Denk’ ich an Deutschland in der Nacht 
Dann bin ich um den Schlaf gebracht 
Ich kann nicht mehr die Augen schliessen 
Und meine heissen Tranen fliessen. 

Had a talk with Wechsler the other day. He is curiously 
unconcerned about the Lésberg menace. Told me about 
conditions in Dachau. Buchenwalde is worse. These places 
now contain more foreigners than Germans. We walked 
over the meadows of the Schlossberg and he whispered. 
What he told me is hair-raising. God have pity on us! 

The people begin to have a vague idea what's happening. 
A very vague idea. (Still, those who come out from these 
tombs for the living never speak, except in their sleep, 
perhaps.) They hear many a story from the B.B.C., but they 
don’t believe the B.B.C. Not really. The Anglo-Saxons lied 
all through the First World War, and the Easterners are up 
to their chins in blood, slime and guilt. 

The Anglos have cried ‘wolf!’ once too often. We know 
that the amputated hands of Belgian babes were a tale, but 
Buchenwalde and Auschwitz are not. I know. Do the others? 

(Final obstacle to penitence: the work of the chefs. The 
big attack on Hamburg cost 40,000 lives alone. A whole 
area had to be surrounded with barbed wire and the corpses 
were left to rot in the enclosure.) 

* 


Memo to the Chefs: 

A thin sprinkle of Worcester Sauce after every major 
attack. Why wait until the Easterners come with their 
Sauce Tartare? 

* 

‘They’ do it in the name of Science and Wotan, of biology 
and mythology, the ‘others’ in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Both are bankrupt and they secretly worship Jeremy 
Bentham, their real deus. 

Deus ex machina. Machina est deus. 

(Jiinger: “The decayed altars are inhabited by demons.’) 

The Gamekeeper declares a crusade against the Jews and 
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capitalists and assassinates the ‘Aryan’ workers of Rotterdam 
and Coventry. 

The ‘others’ declare the Century of the Common Man to 
be in the offing and make ‘Hamburgers’, Lobster 4 la 
Newburgh and Crab Louie en casserole of the Common 
Man by the millions. 


* 


Jeremy Bentham: “The greatest happiness for the greatest 
number.’ Almost every porcine degradation, every mon- 
strous bestiality of the last century and a half has come from 
this nauseating proposition. The vomit in which we are 
drowning is made of precisely that mental stuff. 

‘The greatest happiness for the greatest number.’ Thous- 
ands applauding in a Roman arena the bitter agony of a 
few; millions gloating over the illustrated morning papers 
at their breakfast tables describing lustfully the inhuman 
sufferings of thousands. 

Everything gets bigger and better. 

* 


Yesterday I saw Van H. in Aurolzkirchen. Asked him to 
disappear as quickly as possible. At first he was insulting, but 
I reminded him of the danger besetting the other aviators. 
He then confessed that the routine of rural life ‘killed’ him. 
He needs a “diversion’—girls, movies, radio, modern music. 
The monotony makes him crazy. Up in the mountains he 
could not even get a hot shower. He was ‘fed up’. 

Asked him whether he expected slot-machines above the 
timber-line. Suggested he should surrender, but he would 
not do that either. Loves to stroll around in Aurolzkirchen 
and does not realise the danger. Insists that if arrested he 
would never spill the beans. Finally he begged me to loan 
him a radio. Promised him the two discarded ones in 
Weitingau. 

Sent Ferdinand up to have a talk with him. Perhaps he’s 
more impressed by a uniform. 


va 
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The radios are under way. Grandgamin was laden like a 
mule. Hope that this keeps V.H. occupied. 
* 


Ferdinand rather exhausted from the trip. Not so sure he 
succeeded. V.H. is a bundle of suspicions and obsessed by the 
fear of being a ‘sucker’. 

Delaney, whom I see more often than it is safe and wise, 
made the startling discovery that Pat is my wife. Blushed 
and stammered and felt uneasy. Had a long talk with him 
about aerial warfare. Admits that they were told never to 
return with full racks or bombs unused. Result: on the way 
home they look for a church—always a church if there’s no 
bridge—and ‘drop the sticks’. Why? Just ‘killing Nazis’ and 
destroying belfries which might serve as observation posts. 
(In the “air age’) 

Told me stories about their ‘indoctrination’ and ‘education 
for hatred’ in the camps. 

You have triumphed, Gamekeeper! 


All the glory of Nuremberg has gone. The house where 
Hans Sachs dwelt is no more. 
But the cold and forbidding edifices of the Party still 
stand. They will survive the cataclysm. They and their spirit. 
(The big Skoda ammunition works are unscathed. But, 
of course, this we expected from the beginning.) 
x 


The Gamekeeper declared that our country needs no 
cathedrals. Professor Speer and the Todt Organisation can 
any time build ‘another’ Fatherland. (The Todt Organisation 
or organised death 2) - i 

Made a survey and inquiries. They really are after the 
churches. (‘They’ from the inside... ‘the others’ from the 
outside.) If the destruction continues at the same pace we'll 
have in 1954 the most uninhibited neo-Party men one could 


dream of... genuine ‘cavemen’ drunk with absolute reck- 
lessness. 


oa 
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One third of Rothenburg lies in ruins. 

Situation in Normandy critical. 

We are bound to lose. If the Gamekeeper wins we are lost. 
If he loses we are also lost. 

There’s one thing the Anglos don’t know: if they gain a 
smashing victory they’re also lost. They never realised that 
this country is a labyrinth. At the end of this labyrinth is a 
trap. 

The army of occupation will be in reality an army of 
prisoners. Les prisonniers du désert allemand. 

The one and only meagre hope: Europe once dominated 
by the false Empire will be enmeshed by the true Empire. 


* 


The German desert. Not so sure it is a desert. It might be a 
swamp. Ils créveront du paludisme. 


* 


Long talk with Huber who has a dying friend in the 
military hospital, a Franco partisan who loves anarchists. 
No doubt, we have to take anarchists into our projected 
mystical order... no democrats, but anarchists. The bipo- 
larity of the Old World is expressed by the Cross, the sweet 
yoke of Christ, and the Jolly Roger, the black flag of 
piratical liberty. (I am quoting Huber and his friend.) 

But Huber and I also spoke about the Black Flag of 
Sorrow. Since ‘they’ are not Christians they hate sorrow. 
They hate suffering. Gethsemane and Calvary is not for 
them. Their programme is an adolescent, pitiless ‘keep 
smiling’. Their ridiculous banishment of sadness and tears 
has resulted in a broad grin, a desperate horse-laugh. 

The neighing of the senseless beasts ridden by the apoca- 


lyptic horsemen. 
te 


Picture postcards with brawny youngsters, a smirk on their 
faces. Magazine covers with apple-faced females. Painted 
corpses in the ‘slumber rooms’ of undertakers. B-D.M. girls 
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with pigtails. Grattez un nazi et vous trouvez un démocrate. 
Grattez un démocrate. . . 


One gets so tired. 
~ 


Another talk with Huber. Proposed black banners in 
every window and death skulls with lighted candles on 
every mantelpiece. ‘They’, of course, sometimes lift the veil 
of their artificial hilarity for a second and show the whole 
grimness of the circus in a flash. Try to be funny by sending 
the ashes of those they have executed C.O.D. to their 
relatives. I know a widow who got her husband in a small 
parcel not larger than ten packages of cigarettes. (Ah, 
cigarettes; had none for over a week!) They were Catholics. 
Supreme humiliation to us who want to rot, decay or 
mummify, to be eaten by worms or to dry out in a charnel 
house till our cheeks become like parchment. A handful of 
ashes: how pagan! How nauseating! Little girls march with 
pigtails and sing with untrained bird voices. This is the 
mirage. The reality is different: a handful of dust. 

* 


Whatever happens, the ‘others’ will never fall as low as 
all that. They will never wilfully and knowingly, planfully 
and methodically transform into cinders what has been 
mortal of a Catholic. Whatever the Double-U’s say . .. they » 


still have their limits. 
* 


Heard more about the camps from Colonel P. He is all 
tenseness. Wants the Gamekeeper arrested after the debacle 
and tried for desertion from the Austrian army in 1914. Just 
as a start. 

I know in my heart that nobody will get the Gamekeeper. 
He will die physically. Whether he will live on depends 
entirely on the ‘others’. They will inevitably botch it. 
(What can you expect from these fogies who are prisoners 
of ‘public opinion’—and what public opinion!) The Game- 
keeper will die and live happily thereafter. His tragic 
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headwaiter’s eyes are going to glint melancholically at every 
German breakfast table for decades to come. 
* 


Today everything is political, everything theological. 
One can see the very entrails of time. Even Satan has ceased 
to wear a mask. This nakedness is interesting but also 
unbearable. 

Priests, I hear, are used as guineapigs in the bio-medical 
experimentations carried out in various camps. Priests, 
monks, nuns. Spain of 1936 transferred to us but more 
hypocritical and more glacial. 

Too fascinating, too horrible to lead a private life. The 
frills are withering away. Ah, how we love them, how we 


need them! 
* 


When W. came to me a few days ago I thought that he 
had a warrant. Just a passing feeling. Remembered Matthew 
X, 18-22. 

* 

The futility of writing this diary, the utter futility! Had a 
long discussion with Hilde Huber on religion (Even behind 
the warm fraulich smiles there is the ubiquitous worm of 
sorrow eating her entrails, a sorrow so deep and dark that 
it chokes every cry, every sound, every sigh.) Pat assisted 
earnestly, bravely, cleverly. I finally left the field to Pat so she 
could continue alone. Realised that she must have sur- 
rendered some time ago. In every respect she is returning to 
the dark womb. 

* 

Teased Huber about Hilde. Told him that she ought to 
join the Party where with her initials she might have a great 
career. The Gamekeeper is a maniac about people with first 
or second names beginning with an ‘H’ or a letter nearby in 
the alphabet. 

Huber is a crazy symbolist and did not like the remark. I 
wish I could send him to the monastery. He needs it more 
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than anybody. Can’t grasp big things. No eyes for the 
invisible. 
* 

F. thinks that the ‘H’ has a pendant in the brown colour. 
The Gamekeeper was born in a place named after this 
colouration. He chose it for his Party, their shirts and head- 
quarters. He acquired the citizenship of Braunschweig to 
become a ‘German’, and now there seems to be even a 
heart affair under way in this direction. 

Our whole destiny is determined by superstition and rank 
madness. The colour of faecal matter! And it’s all going to 
change into the red of dysentery. 

*« 


When Paul Teleki saw that he had either to sacrifice his 
country or break his word to an ex-enemy he chose death. 
(God have mercy on his soul!) Others break their word to 
their best allies amidst flourishing oratory, and will, once 
the massacre is over, have their pictures published in 
swimming trunks on the Riviera or in Florida. ‘Jolly old 
boy!’ Splashed all over the front page of the Weekly Mirror. 

What we need at the present is a mass-manufacture of 
Gorgonic mirrors. Patron Saint of Our Age: Santa Medusa. 


* 


Testament for Riidiger: 

1. Disregard the mouthings of the mobs-at-large. 

2. Love death . . . St Francis’s ‘Sister Death.’ 

3. Love poverty. The mystery of liberty is acceptance of 
death and poverty. 

4. Serve proudly and command humbly. 

5. O sola beatitudo, o beata solitudo. Cherish silence and 
loneliness. 

6. Remember Philip II, who had a Te Deum sung for the 
disaster of the Armada. Accept defeats as part of the dialogue 
with God. 

7. Be deaf to applause, indifferent to success, unambitious 
in earthly matters. 
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8. Follow the dictates of your conscience and be pitiless 
toward yourself. Look at yourself from the death-bed 
perspective. 

9. Be a lover. Love! Love! Love! 


* 


Talked with Leonhard about another H., a very distant 
and heretical relative of ours who had joined the Party way 
back. (For Leonhard he is simply ‘dead’.) We have news 
that he plans to make a move or rather, join the action which 
is under way. The ‘dead’ are going to move. Nothing is 
surprising nowadays. 


Terrible nightmare. Woke up covered with sweat. 
Dreamt I was again in Arizona, in Monument Valley. Saw 
a boy in the twilight of this unforgettable ghostly landscape 
holding an insect over a burning candle. I recognised the fat, 
cheese-faced youngster whose mouth was distorted by a 
vacuous grin... the hoarsely barking deaf idiot from Lés- 
berg who cooked for the Czech worker. The boy and the 
bug—destiny and humanity. 


* 


~ Wiebemann is learning Russian. I saw a grammar in his 
coat pocket. He admits it. He needs it—professionally. 
Looks for an ‘able teacher’. Sophia Konstantinovna might 
do. A ‘sleeping dictionary’ for the worthy Wiebemann. 
(He is in very good spirits.) 

* 

H. still plans the move. Possibly crazy with guilt and 
self-accusation. How can it succeed with the madness of 
‘unconditional surrender’: Nobody is going to lift a finger 
for them. Now we’re all between the devil and the deep. . . 

* 


H. must fail. His plan would settle too much and almost 
produce a ‘happy ending’. There’s no such thing as a 
‘happy ending’ in history. History is like a Greek tragedy 
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leading steeply and inexorably to a heartbreaking finale. The 
doom is much too well prepared. 

H. plans a ‘move’ and Wiebemann learns Russian. 
Worbelmann suddenly wants to know a lot about America. 
(‘Sie diirfen mich nicht missverstehen’ not any more: ‘Sie 
miissen doch verstehen\’. Dénouement everywhere.) 

May God grant H. a manly end when he fails! 

When the rats leave the sinking ship, we, the passengers, 
ought to prepare for death. Let them hoist the white flags. 
Our banners are black. 


Vill 
BLIND ALLEYS 


FERDINAND’S next meeting with Fraulein Anita was 
unexpected and, perhaps, less dramatic than the first. He 
was reading the “V.B.’ on a bench in the park when some- 
body sat down near him. He lowered the paper and saw to 
his surprise the young woman who looked at him with an 
expression of boredom and annoyance. 

“Oh, it’s you’, she remarked. She could not hide her 
disillusionment. 

‘I am sorry that I cannot be somebody else’, he replied 
trying to put some mockery into his voice. “Whom did you 
expect after all?’ 

‘Nobody in particular.’ She drew lines with her umbrella 
in the sand. ‘I just thought that a different face would turn 
up. 

‘In other words: you just hoped for another “pick-up” ?’ 

"Yes, Yourtire me. 

‘Tire you?’ 

‘I get exhausted in your company.’ 

‘Tm sorry to hear that.’ He was almost ready to return 
to his paper and break with her completely, but he felt 
unable to abide by such a decision. His curiosity was 
stronger than anything else. And she made no move to rise. 

Almost shyly he studied her profile. He now hated to 
admit to himself that the memory of her had haunted him 
since their last meeting. Oddly enough, the side view of her 
disappointed him thoroughly and, for a moment, it was 
only the certain knowledge of an inevitable later regret 
which prompted him to avoid a final break. Visions of hex 
had tortured his youthful imagination for over a fortnight 
with painful intensity; her deep, dull voice reverberated 
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magically in his ears and his closed eyes beheld a composite 
picture of broad shoulders with high breasts, of narrow 
knees expressing hidden strength, of a disdainful, bitter 
mouth and thick wrists, of firm loins betraying voluptuous 
barrenness. Like an adolescent he had surrendered to these 
shameless pictures which poisoned his dreams or kept him 
awake. But at present the reality disappointed him slightly 
though the vision persisted and threw him into a state of 
suffering and confusion. To his surprise he heard himself 
talking to her. 

‘Let’s go to some other place. What about a cup of coffee?’ 

‘Real coffee?’ She looked at him and he felt the weight of 
her scrutinising, ironical eyes. 

‘Honest-to-God chicory.’ 

‘All right. Who would refuse to keep company with a 
wounded hero?’ There was real contempt in her words, a 
contempt which he chose to overlook. 

They rose and walked along silently. The café they had 
been looking for was on the southern edge of the park. There 
were a few tables and chairs in the open, and soon two frosted 
glasses of water stood before them. He tried vainly to engage 
her in a more lively conversation; her mind seemed to 
wander, and her eyes, avoiding his gaze, stared fixedly in 
another direction. 

After a while he became desperate and annoyed; at long 
last he turned round with sudden determination in order to 
see the object of her fascination. What he encountered at 
first was a broad, aggressive grin. A row of shining teeth 
glittered in the mouth of a man who sat alone at another 
table and balanced a fatigue cap on his massive skull. It was 
Van Houten. At that moment the waiter brought the 
demi-tasses. 

Ferdinand was unpleasantly surprised. He knew about 
Georg’s insistence that the aviators keep away from the 
town; only two weeks ago he had been up in the mountains 
in order to bring this American to his senses. Now his 
pretence of not knowing the man was of no avail; Van 
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Houten nodded ostentatiously, a gesture which increased 
the curiosity of his companion. When he turned back to her 
she presented him with an embarrassing question. 

“Who’s that man?’ Her voice was low but severe. 

‘I can’t quite remember. It seems that I met him some- 
where.’ 

‘A prisoner-of-war?’ Her eyes narrowed and only the 
lips moved. 

‘Probably.’ 

“What else?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. A demobilised Croat or one of our 
Russians.’ 

‘Not a Frenchman?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and decided to change the 
subject of the conversation, but she did not yield. 

‘T’m certain he’s an American. Rather unusual for Ameri- 
can prisoners to hang around without a guard.’ 

‘Very unusual indeed, but I strongly doubt that he is an 
American. I’m now inclined to think that he is Dutch.’ 

“You should know’, she said contemptuously. “As an 
officer you should be acquainted with the uniforms of your 
enemies. 

‘Not my enemies!’ he protested with rising annoyance 
but she enjoyed his undisguised irritation and refused to 
yield. ‘Dutch, Dutch, Dutch’, she repeated superciliously. 
And all of a sudden she smiled in a mysterious way. Her 
eyes were dilated and there was mirth around her mouth and 
cheeks. But the smile was not for him; it was aimed at the 
American. This was too much. If there had not been the 
danger that the two would immediately introduce them- 
selves and exchange confidences he might have left on the 
spot. There was no limit to their brazenness. He sat there 
furious and undecided. Georg obviously did not know that 
he was playing with fire. In order to complete the dismal 
picture all they needed was the presence of Worbelmann or 
Wiebemann at the nearby empty table. 

Finally she lowered her gaze. “Tell me more about him’, 
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she whispered. There was a cold avidity in her demand. 

‘There’s nothing to tell’, he replied under his breath. “Have 
you fallen in love with him?’ 

‘Me. . . in love: Nonsense. Yet he tickles my curiosity.’ 

‘Well’, he remarked with affected casualness, ‘if you are so 
interested I'll tell you more about him. . . but not here.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘At your place.’ 

She looked at her watch and rose without hesitating for a 
second, ‘All right. Let’s go.’ 

He was stunned and asked for the waiter. When they left 
she did not even glance at Van Houten. 

On the way to Lésberg it was she who engaged him in 
conversation; she asked him about the war and his experi- 
ences, and although her voice never ceased to be dull, 
disinterested and without modulation he had never seen her 
so talkative. There was a nervous insistence in her ceaseless 
questioning. Each time he paused for breath she came up 
with a new inquiry. He was certain that there was a plan, a 
full pattern in her cross-examination, but he was unable to 
put his finger on it or guess her ultimate aim. 

To his surprise they turned to the right after crossing the 
bridge, and the circumstance that they were not heading for 
the house on the river made him uneasy. They were nearing 
the factories on the western edge when she stopped before 
a solitary building with three floors, probably the tallest 
structure in the vicinity. It was fairly modern and when they 
entered he noticed nothing but the faint smell of paint and 
linoleum. This was an odd place, a cross between a hospital, 
a bank and a factory. Ferdinand could not give any particular 
reason, but this house was apparently not built in order to 
be lived in. Dead silence reigned in its corridors, and after 
they had climbed over the steep stairs she produced a key 
from her handbag and opened the door. 

For a moment he forgot all about his companion and 
became engrossed in the sight of this vast room which 
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bed with high legs and a metal washstand with a flexible 
mirror. The inlaid wooden floor reflected the afternoon sun 
shining obliquely through the large open windows which 
gave to the room an air of spaciousness. Only after he had 
stepped inside did he discover a few other objects besides 
the bed and the washstand; a stack of newspapers and 
periodicals, neatly folded and piled together in a corner, as 
well as a couple of dresses hanging on clothes-racks. Win- 
dows opened the room on three sides and the view one 
could obtain from them covered the whole valley. To the 
north one saw the Schlossberg and the monastery, to the 
south the mountains and in the foreground some crippled 
trees lining the streets of Lésberg. The sun, oddly enough, 
added to the coldness and nakedness of the room which 
repelled all notions of love-making. With bewilderment he 
looked around. The door was still open and she had started 
to undress. He made a few steps in its direction but she 
stopped him. 

‘Don’t close it’, she murmured. ‘I can’t stand being shut in.’ 

‘But if somebody comes by. .. .’ 

‘Unlikely. And even if. . . who cares?’ 

She stood in the very middle of the room, let her skirt 
fall and puiled the blouse over her head. While she lifted 
her feet in order to remove her stockings she stared un- 
moved through the window. Hesitatingly he divested 
himself of his tunic and belt, looking shyly at this strange 
woman in coarse underwear. At last she stood there, un- 
concerned, in her brassiére, her brows furrowed, squeezing 
a pimple on her collar-bone. Magnetically attracted, he 
stared at her body which was full of latent strength and 
defiance, full of severity and remoteness. The pelvis was 
narrow and smooth, the thighs muscular and even the breasts 
which he was soon to see gave an impression of force. 

‘Well’, she interrupted his thoughts, ‘what are you 
looking at?’ There was impatience in her voice. 

He gave no answer but removed his shirt and his boots. 
is 
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She walked to the bed in a way which betrayed the fact 
that she was used to walking without shoes. With a deter- 
mined gesture she removed the covers and lay down sup- 
porting her head with her hands joined beneath it. Her eyes 
were closed. 

Slowly and desperately he continued to undress. He 
looked at her clothes, which had, in a way, the character of a 
limited theatrical wardrobe; there was a Tyrolean costume, 
a tailor-made dress of an English pattern, a long black silk 
evening frock. A lonely fly buzzed through the room which 
the setting sun filled with an ever-increasing reddish glow. 
Only now did he feel the heaviness of lust rising in him and 
he shamefacedly approached the bed with its burden of 
inert flesh. When he embraced the cool body he felt every 
muscle tighten in her. His lips searched for her mouth, but 
she turned her head and his teeth met with the hard sinews 
of her neck. Her hands clasped at the rails behind her; her 
feet were gliding into the void. Silently, passively she en- 
dured his embrace. 

Later she asked him whether he had a cigarette, and 
pensively, with closed eyes, she inhaled the smoke. Resting 
on. one elbow he looked at her. He was still as incapable as 
before of establishing a real intimacy between them. It 
seemed to him that they both were lying on an operating 
table overlooking the world. Nothing united their souls, 
and the idea of addressing her by the more familiar ‘thou’ 
seemed strange to him. 

“You're not doing anything?’ he asked suddenly. “You're 
not afraid that you'll have a baby?’ 

‘That’s my affair’, she replied in a voice betraying a lack 
of interest. ‘I would know what to do in an emergency.’ 

“You would go to a doctor?’ he asked uneasily. 

‘Perhaps I would, perhaps I wouldn’t’, she retorted with 
indifference. ‘It’s none of your business anyhow.’ 

‘But if am... I mean, if this is my child...’ 

‘T would still dispose of it as I see fit.’ It came with a sneer 
and suddenly she sat up. The sun shone over the left part 
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of her face and her body. Her smooth skin was drenched in 
scarlet tints. The eyes again examined him, gravely, without 
mockery, full of a serene hatred. It was difficult for him to 
tealise that a short time ago he had caressed this hostile 
flesh. Her very words filled him with rancour. 

‘There’, she exclaimed abruptly, ‘there!’ Her finger 
pointed through the window and at first he was unable to 
discern the object she called to his attention. Her outstretched 
arm lifting her firm breast did not waver. 

“What is it?’ 

“The monastery.’ 

“What about it?’ 

‘That’s the place where you have to go to confession’, she 
declared with an ugly laugh. ‘I hope you make them realise 
what fun you had.’ 

‘T don’t like to hear you talk like that’, he replied slowly. 

‘Oh, you don’t, don’t you?’ she inquired, sarcastically 

making a shameless gesture which made him decide to get 
up. 
“Come back’, she commanded. 
He started to dress. The door was still open and he closed 
it now. She continued to sit motionless in a lascivious 
position on. the ruffled sheet and observed every one of his 
movements with an expression of sad hatred. 

‘Come back’, she repeated in a low voice. And as he failed 
to heed her request she added with ill-humour: ‘You still 
owe me the story about the prisoner-of-war.’ 

‘First tell me something about yourself,’ he riposted, 
adjusting his collar. 

“There is nothing to tell.’ 

“Where were you born?’ 

‘Abroad.’ 

“Why don’t you work in a factory?’ 

“They had no use for me.’ 

“Where are your parents?’ 

She gave no answer, and when he turned around to see 
her face he abandoned the idea of questioning her further. 
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Her expression was frozen if not absolutely lifeless. Every- 
thing inhuman in her had come to the surface and was 
manifestly visible. Her severe nakedness only served to 
underline her frightening countenance. And through her 
immobility a white-hot hatred could be felt, a hatred so 
strong and all-pervading that everything around it was 
paralysed and reduced to insignificance. And gradually he 
realised that he had inadvertedly foundered on one of those 
nightmarish tragedies which devoured the decaying body 
of Europe like a hidden cancer. A superfluous word was 
spoken, a rash remark was made, a step was ventured in a 
wrong direction, a letter opened erroneously and the result 
was a fleeting glimpse into an abyss of delirious horror. The 
reward: the icy smile of a gorgonic head in putrefaction. 
He quickly averted his gaze, combing his hair in confusion. 

“You still owe me the story about the prisoner-of-war.’ 

The voice came with insistence, but the words were 
lifeless. 

‘Oh, the prisoner... what do you want to know about 
him?’ 

‘His nationality.’ 

Hes. lies Duteh. 

“You said that before.’ 

“Yes. I did. His name is as Dutch as Edam cheese. Don’t 
you believe it?’ He had a certain skill in the formulation of 
indirect lies. 

‘Tell me more about him’, she said hastily, avoiding an 
answer to his question. 

‘There isn’t much to tell’, he said haltingly. ‘He was 
captured a long time ago. "Way back in 1940. He lives 
somewhere near Rabl and has a very exacting wife.’ 

When he looked into her face again he saw that her 
mocking eyes scrutinised him contemptuously. 

‘I don’t believe a word you say’, she murmured. 

‘Then don’t’, he retorted. 

‘He’s an American, after all’, she stated with ever- 
narrowing eyes. ‘He’s an American and he has no wife. Not 
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here, at least. He was freshly captured. He does not live 
somewhere near Rabl but in the opposite direction.’ 

He fastened his belt. “Not only that, but he is the oldest 
son of President Roosevelt. He commands a clandestine 
airdrome in the mountains and is secretly engaged to Herr 
Goebbel’s infant daughter.’ 

She gave no reply, but reached for the bedspread and 
covered herself up. 

‘Go’, she said finally. There was a certain tiredness in her 
voice. ‘Go’, she repeated softly. 

He hesitated a moment, not knowing what to do. He was 
convinced that to depart from her with a kiss would have 
been a lie and a grotesque lie at that. She had been a short 
while ago his lover, and yet he killed the very notion in his 
mind. Moreover, there was the dark shadow of an unspoken 
tragedy between them, and when he looked down at his 
tunic he could not help seeing the insignia of the Game- 
keeper on his chest. She wanted to sleep, and he was now 
fully aware of the fact that it was unthinkable that he should 
ever sleep at her side. Neither he nor she would ever care to 
lie in each other’s arms and drift peacefully into the realm of 
dreams and forgetfulness. 

‘Go’, she said again. 

He nodded briefly, and went. 


IX 
DELANEY DISCUSSES DEATH 


WecHSsLER, a Folklorist and official of the Kreisamt, received 
the announcement of his impending death from the mys- 
terious Lésberg group in mid-July. Georg studied the card 
which bore the cancellation mark of the Lésberg post-office; 
it was in every way identical with that which Pitzler had 
received, but he was unable to draw any more conclusions 
than the Secret Police in the previous case. Now Georg was 
not even certain whether he should notify ‘them’ of this 
new development. The situation became more and more 
puzzling; Wechsler headed the Department of Sanitation 
and his connection with the Party was a superficial one. He 
was not even a member; his sister had married a Jew. Al- 
though the public knew nothing about it, he was a very 
ardent supporter of the C.H.V. Georg was undecided what 
to do. So far it had appeared that the assassins of Lésberg 
struck only against supporters of the Party. If they were a 
group in opposition to the government it would be wise to 
notify them of Weschler’s real conviction; but that was 
easier said than done. 

Georg discussed these matters with Wechsler in his 
office. The official was a man in his early fifties, of slight 
build, his hair receding from his forehead. At first he was 
rather quiet and monosyllabic, but when Georg tried to 
outline some precautionary measures he interrupted him 
to indicate that he was leaving in two days for his short 
vacation, which he wanted to spend in the Zugspitz area 
climbing the Kleiner Waxenstein. 

“An easy task under ordinary conditions’, Georg remarked. 
‘But I doubt that you are now in real fighting trim. You're 
not precisely a youngster; you can’t have done much 
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climbing lately, and the food you get is not too invigorating, 
either.’ . 

‘I know’, Wechsler replied, ‘but probably to stay here is 
equally dangerous. And, after all, once in a while, I think 
one should give God a chance. He doesn’t want us to live 
here forever. And better give God, who built the Waxen- 
stein, a chance than these devils in Lésberg or the “pro- 
fessionals”... .’ 

‘The professionals?’ 

‘Yes, all of them: Wiebemann, Worbelmann, and the 
culinary artists from the skies. . . .’ 

‘You seem pretty much fed-up with life’, Georg said 
humorously, trying to be encouraging. 

‘Life has not been particularly Kind or unkind to me’, 
Wechsler replied, and looked pensively at his desk. 

‘You come from the Ansbach region?’ Georg prompted 
him. He nodded, and suddenly, to Georg’s surprise, became 
quite loquacious, spoke about himself, his family, his 
experiences, his hopes which had faded one by one. The past 
of Hans Wechsler, child of a minor official in municipal 
service, seemed to come to life. A lonely adolescence in a 
Frankish town, university years in penury and false lustre, 
hard and faithful work for many years thereafter, the paternal 
inheritance long ago wiped out by inflation, a small, narrow, 
but honest existence without great spiritual experience, but 
borne in dedication to modest virtues and minor joys, 
hesitant affections and trembling expectations; there was 
some talk in the office about a widow, a haughty woman in 
Reichenhall whom he had loved before her marriage, but 
who still refused to encourage his longings. He affirmed all 
these rumours; yes, in a way he had been led by the nose, 
but he bore her no ill will. Women were difficult and saw 
life from an angle he could not understand. His own shyness, 
he admitted, was always a handicap. The object of his first 
affections he had never dared to address. At least there 
remained the mountains which he loved, and it seemed to 
Georg that from climbing in the man-eating stone and ice 
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deserts he had acquired that sad, calm look which comes 
from past conversations with death: ... 

‘And religion?’ 

There was a helpless gesture. ‘I believe in God’, he con- 
fessed in a murmur. ‘Still, I don’t know whether He....’ 

Wechsler did not finish the sentence, but continued to 
make lines on his blotting paper. ‘I am a Protestant’, he 
added after a while. “That’s what my baptismal certificate 
says. But, you know, religion is a big word. I don’t know 
whether I am entitled to use it, yet I believe in the thing 
which is now trampled down by everybody: the fundamen- 
tal decencies. .. .’ 

“Your outlook is rather bleak.’ 

‘How could it be otherwise? What do you think I should 
expect?’ 

“And what should I expect?’ 

Wechsler sighed. “With you it’s different. If you go down 
you will know exactly why. And you will go down with a 
crash. With you that coming cataclysm will make sense. lam 
just a bewildered little man. I have never been anything else 
all my life. A few stereotyped principles . . . that’s my whole 
baggage.’ 

‘Come, come’, Georg insisted. “You are one of the most 
active folklorists.’ 

‘But they can as well do without me. I am thoroughly 
superfluous.’ 

‘This is ridiculous!’ Georg contradicted him. “Who, by 
the way, is going with you on the trip?’ 

‘Nobody. I can manage alone.’ 

‘But promise me that you will do nothing stupid. 
Mountains are sacred; they are not potential weapons to be 
turned against oneself. And, before you go, be sure that 
anything concerning the C.H.V. in your possession has been 
destroyed.’ 

‘All right. You can count on that.’ 

They shook hands, but Georg was not happy when he left. 
He knew only too well that there was nothing sustaining in 
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Wechsler’s life but his country and the country faced 
annihilation. They had not mentioned it during their con- 
versation; they had gone around it, poking timidly in its 
direction. Some of the feeling of futility which had such a 
hold on Wechsler clung to him too. He could not leave the 
office; otherwise he would have hurried over to St Michael’s 
for a protracted prayer in the chapel. Tecum esse, Domine, 
summa laetitia! 


Georg and Pat spent the weekend in Weitingau. Their 
rooms were in an isolated wing and opened on a broad 
balcony from which the main building could be completely 
overlooked. After supper they often sat there together, 
drinking and smoking, enjoying the stillness of the night and 
the severe contours of the castle. 

It was Georg’s idea to invite Delaney for a chat, and he told 
Schweighofer to send him his agricultural helper, who would 
be expected at half-past nine at the entrance below the 
balcony. Pat was encouraged to dress—a habit they had 
given up some time ago. ‘He might have learned the bible of 
Emily Post by heart’, he teased her. ‘At least, let’s give him 
the illusion of a “social gathering” or of a reception “honour- 
ing Miss Patricia Oberlein from Cincinnati’. He deserves it.’ 
Somewhere she had still a jealously hidden piece of lipstick 
which was used for the occasion. She enjoyed these prepara- 
tions. 

They had supper together with Lotte and Leonhard, who 
were told of their plans for the evening. When Georg and 
Pat returned to their rooms, Delaney was already waiting at 
the door. Georg let him in and accompanied him to the 
balcony. There was a certain reserve in the young American, 
and Georg was not sure whether he should attribute it to a 
feeling of discomfort on account of his shabby uniform or 
to some other reason. Patricia waited for the men in a corner 
of the balcony and when Delaney greeted her, bowing 
awkwardly, there was no smile on his lips. Only later, when 
he had made himself comfortable near the balustrade and 
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found an opportunity to contemplate the scenery, did his 
face relax. A full moon shone down on the castle and 
covered its defiant walls with a green-yellow glazing. In the 
far distance the silhouette of the mountains could be seen as 
well as some light spots: remaining patches of snow which 
reflected the light of the moon. All this gave a solemn 
impression of eternity and immovability, and even Georg 
enjoyed the illusion of living in an unchanging world. At 
the same time he knew that it was possible that the sirens 
from the city might wail at any moment and that screaming 
blockbusters might transform the quietness of the night into - 
a scene of infernal horror. Silently he offered the American 
a glass of wine, but only by touching his sleeve could he 
awaken him from his reverie. And while drinking, Delaney 
slowly averted his gaze and turned round; his eyes met 
Pat’s. Unhappy eyes, Georg thought; no geographic 
limitations to melancholy. The bell of the chapel rang twice 
sharply and the sound seemed to cut the great, dim silence 
like a knife. An owl screeched as if in response. 

“What's this?’ Delaney asked with an effort. ‘A brown 
owl?’ 

‘Might be an eagle-owl’, Georg replied. 

‘Are there any eagles around here?’ 

‘T’ve never seen one’, Patricia remarked. “Except in coats 
of arms... .’ 

“Where the eagle is highly inappropriate nowadays’, 
Georg interrupted. “There should be a law against the 
hypocritical misuse of such a noble bird. One has to admire 
the frankness of a country like Guatemala, which is much 
more discriminating in its heraldic ornithology.’ 

“What do they feature?’ Delaney asked. 

‘A parrot. I could imagine a wonderful coat of arms for our 
generation with four quarterings and the parrot in the upper 
left corner. Needless to say, no eagle would be included.’ 

Delaney cleared his throat. ‘If the Pax Americana should 
really become the guarantee of a happier world, I think that 
the American Eagle ought not to be excluded... .’ 
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‘No national emblems in our armoury!’ Georg protested 
politely. ‘Yet even your baldheaded eagle should be 
“readjusted”, to put it mildly. I propose a sparrow for the 
good old U.S.A. A sparrow dropping eggs all over 
Eiiope.... 

‘I don’t see the point.’ 

‘You should’, Georg replied with punctilio. ‘The name of 
your chief—chief of chefs, he might be called—is Spaatz, 
which means “sparrow” in German. History is full of ironies. 
But let’s return to the big project. Side by side with the 
parrot there would be a vulture and in the two lower fields 
an ostrich and a canary-bird...’ 

“Why a canary?’ Pat asked. 

‘Symbol of the intellectual courage of this age. The 
canary is yellow, but sings very lustily. All nations should 
adopt this wonderful shield.’ 

‘Tm afraid you're bewildering our guest’, Pat interjected. 

‘Tm merely telling him the facts of life’, Georg said 
apologetically. “He’s a brave boy. He can take it. Or do you 
still feel dizzy on this slightly eccentric continent?’ 

Delaney was leaning back. He had his eyes closed. When 
he opened them again they rested on Pat. ‘It’s all very strange’, 
he admitted slowly, “And I don’t even know whether I begin 
to understand it all. My father failed. He was a doughboy 
back in 1918, and he and two buddies were invited to a 
castle. Just like myself. And to cheer up the dear old lady 
who was their hostess they sang, after dinner, the Marseillaise. 
She smiled very sadly and told them that she bore them no 
ill will since they were foreigners. You probably agree with 
her .. . her indignation. . . .’ 

‘Obviously’, Georg admitted. ‘The Marseillaise is much 
more nauseating than Deutschland iiber Alles. I like your 
Star-Spangled Banner, though; any self-respecting Christian 
could sing it. By the way, you’re a Catholic, aren’t you?’ 

Delaney nodded almost gravely. 

‘And Lieutenant Van Houten?’ 

‘T don’t know what his faith is.’ 
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‘He is a difficult person’, Pat remarked, and shrank into her 
sweater. It was getting cool. “What's the matter with him? 
He seems to be all in knots. . 

“What is his background actually? Georg inquired. ‘T 
don’t understand that fellow at all.’ 

‘His father owns a string of gas stations’, Delaney replied, 
‘and his folks are well off. He went to college for a year or 
two, but then dropped out and married. He was too young 
and the marriage went all wrong....’ 

‘He has no college education and became a lieutenant. 
You are a professor in a college and have no commission’, 
Georg interrupted him. “What’s the reason?’ 

‘Well’, the American said, ‘there is a problem of “‘per- 
sonality’. I have a slight stammer and I’m somewhat shy. 
The reviewing board found that out rather quickly. But 
Van. Houten put the right foot foward and he knew some- 
thing about radios. . 

‘The Demonazis!’ Georg said sarcastically. “The situation 
here it is not very different now. But, tell me, why did he 
leave college?’ 

Delaney was not happy. Even in the fading light of the 
moon his features could be seen very clearly. It was evident 
that he did not like to lay bare the life of a comrade. 

‘Lam as curious as an old crone’, Georg explained to him. 
‘And besides, I really would like to know how to deal with 
this problem child.’ 

‘Life gave him no breaks’, Delaney started out. It was 
evident that it cost him an effort to talk. “He was one of those 
kids who always dream of going to college . . . playing in the 
football team, having dates with the right kind of girls and 
enjoying some clean fun. But then everything turned sour. 
The college he went to was fraternity-ridden and...’ 

*... he got blackballed’, Georg finished the sentence. 

‘He didn’t’, Delaney retorted with vehemence. “But he 
broke at the initiation .. .’ 

“What was it like?’ Pat inquired. 

‘I can’t remember now’, Delaney replied, not quite 
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truthfully, unable to hide his confusion. “The college was 
down in Texas and probably a wee bit rough. He became 
the laughing-stock of the whole place and they even dropped 
him from the football team. He was rather good at athletics, 
though, and he showed us clippings from local papers. He 
left after a few semesters, but got mixed up with the 
daughter of a prof. and married her. They couldn’t make a 
go of it. They separated, but then he made plenty of money. 
For his age he must have been a very successful salesman— 
the aggressive kind. I think he was in insurance. Then he got 
entangled with an old high-school sweetheart and they got 
engaged or something. He was fooling around in Italy with 
other women, but he is crazily in love with her and they 
kept writing him from home that she is going with some 
other man who has all the dough in the world. Van has only 
one desire and that’s to get back to Little Rock and to beat 
hell out of the other fellow. You might understand now 
why he doesn’t trust a soul and why he isn’t in the least 
co-operative.’ 

“Who told you all that?’ Georg inquired. 

‘The second pilot who drowned in the lake’, Delaney 
replied. “He knew him well. They were together in 
college.’ 

‘I still don’t quite see what makes Van Houten tick’, Georg 
stubbornly insisted. ‘Sometimes I think I discover a certain 
malice in him, but then, almost in the next moment, I doubt 
my discovery.’ 

“Van Houten? I think he’s just a “measurer”’.’ 

‘A what?’ Pat broke in. 

‘A measurer. That is a word I made up myself,’ Delaney 
answered with a certain modesty. ‘I mean, he doesn’t look 
at anything for its own value. Not even at himself. He takes 
measurements all the time, and he measures because he 
compares. He lives in a quantitative and statistical universe. 
I’m keen on ball games myself, but his head is just full with 
sports results. A plane to him is just so much speed, so much 
carrying-power. He can judge the weight of anybody with 
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baffling accuracy, and football-players or boxers are merely 
accumulations of flesh of so-and-so-many pounds. Besides 
that, things for him have a definite cash value. He sizes up 
people according to their incomes, and he also would know 
the wheelbase of every car by heart—not forgetting the 
trading-in value of every model. He can tell you exactly 
who won the World Series in 1939, and what movie actor 
ranked first in box-office receipts in 1942.’ 

‘T still don’t see how this explains his character.’ 

‘It does. He lives in a world of permanent comparison, of 
numbers, values, heights and weights and financial returns. 
He has suffered a couple of resounding defeats, but he is 
struggling along to assert himself. All mankind for him is 
divided into two camps: his inferiors, and his superiors. The 
inferiors he has to keep down, and the superiors, at whom he 
sneers, he has to lick, to destroy, to tear from their pedestals. 
Their very existence frightens him out of his wits because he 
thinks that they’re out after his scalp. He therefore attacks 
constantly in self-defence. I think he’s never given up his 
boyhood dream of becoming President of the United States, 
but maybe he now would settle for Governor of Arkansas 
or for the chairmanship of the board of directors of Standard 
Oil, but I’m not so sure. Certainly it is a world of killing or of 
getting killed, of cheating or of being a sucker to somebody 
else. He honestly believes in the “struggle for survival” with 
fear and courage alternating in a pauseless change. Yet that’s 
all he’s ever known. At bottom he isn’t so bad.’ 

‘This really is a curious world to live in’, Georg mused. 

‘It isn’t a world and it isn’t curious. It’s simply Hell.’ 

‘A transatlantic tragedy’, Georg mused. 

‘Do you think perhaps that Van Houten is typically 
American?’ Delaney asked him. There was a gentle suspicion 
in his voice. 

‘T don’t believe that there is really such a thing as “‘typically 
American’, “German”, “Hindoo” or anything else’, Georg 
declared lightly. 


‘You don’t? I must confess’, and it sounded rather 
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apologetic, ‘that I always looked upon myself as a typical 
American—a typical American and proud of it.’ 

It came out so melancholically that it evoked Pat’s amuse- 
ment. 

‘The only typical American I have known appears in 
American advertising’, Georg stated. ‘He is invariably 
twenty-seven years old, has sleek, black hair, a long face, a 
slightly dolichocephalic skull, a blonde wife, a mother with 
grey hair, spectacles and broad hips, a father who is for ever 
reading a newspaper in an unbuttoned vest, and two 
children. He smiles, buys technical gadgets, and could be 
anything from a barber to a travelling salesman or a broker. 
Yet, since he is merely a composite picture, he doesn’t exist. 
But why on earth are you proud of being typical?’ 

‘I’m not proud of being allegedly typical; I am proud of 
being an American.’ 

‘Why?’ It was Pat who asked the question. 

“Because my country Seay 

“Wait a moment!’ Georg interrupted him. “One only has 
the right of being proud of personal achievements. Just as 
one should only be ashamed of personal shortcomings for 
which one is fully responsible. The rest can be explained on 
a psychological basis, but actually it makes no sense what- 
soever. 

Delaney was not happy. ‘But, we Americans . . .’ he inter- 
jected. 

‘Don’t finish your sentence’, Georg implored him in comic 
solemnity. ‘Just lean back and contemplate a street scene— 
in Nicaragua if you like. We stop a trollev-car and get the 
next-best passenger hanging on his leather strap like a 
gorilla from a tropical tree. We hit him with a walking-stick 
over his fingers, he drops down and we drag him into the 
open. And then we start to cross-question him. His eyes are 
narrow with suspicion and his pea- -brain is geared to defence. 

“Sefior Gomez’, we ask him, “are you “— most clever, 
brave, intelligent, shrewd, straightforward, honest, clean, 
industrious, inventive, educated and courageous man under 
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opinion of himself, he will make a humble confession of his 
shortcomings. It might be genuine humility and the result 
of the bitter lessons of life, or it is only tactical pretence; but 
that hardly matters in our case. What interests us is his 
complete change of attitude once we inquire about the 
qualities of the Nicaraguan nation. Our good victim will be 
changed from a lamb to a lion. “This is a different matter’, 
he would bellow, sticking out his chest. “The Nicaraguans 
are paragons of virtue; their intelligence, sanctity, learning, 
courage and selfless altruism are without a parallel in the 
whole world.” And all the time he tries, quite subconsciously, 
to make us forget that he is one of them, one of the Nicara- 
guans, that this faecal matter which mounts into his mouth 
and is transformed into words stands for a “nostrism’ a 
thousand times more dangerous than any egotism and a 
million times more hypocritical. The ego is carefully and 
timidly hiding between the fat columns of the “we’’. It’s 
“included”. It plays safe because it has the applause of 
countless masses. What we all have to do is to learn to apply 
the singular again: “T’ and “thou” and “he” instead of the 
“we” and “you” and “they”. 

‘Hear, hear’, Pat said gleefully. ‘I hope that Sergeant 
Delaney doesn’t mind . ..’ 

Delaney was filled with thoughts. Even in the dim moon- 
light a struggle could be seen on his face. 

‘But you, for instance’, he started out. “Aren’t you proud 
of being a German?’ 

‘Oh Lord, no!’ Georg retorted. “Of course, in a sense I am 
a German, but probably not in the same sense that you are an 
American. As a matter of fact, I was not even born in the 
Reich. 1 don’t think that belonging to a certain nation or a 
certain state is more than a sort of cross which has to be 
borne nobly. One might be proud of the way one carries a 
cross; one is never proud of the cross itself. I have a blind 
cousin who might be proud of the way he puts up with his 
suffering, but surely he is not proud of his blindness. And 
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then—I was born in The Hague where my father was 
minister; my mother language is French; before 1933 I was 
a Bavarian, not a German citizen. The Ovambos and 
Herreros in South-West Africa, for instance, were German 
citizens before 1918—they and the Kanakas from the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. Believe it or not, but a distant relative 
of ours was Bavarian minister in another German capital 
until 1933. When my grandfather was born no German 
Reich existed, and the very title of our family was granted 
by a Roman Emperor residing in Prague. Moreover, if one 
of my children should say: “My country, right or wrong”’, 
I would give him or her a sound thrashing. But if you want 
my hierarchy of loyalties, here it is: My family is, naturally, 
nearest to me. To my wife lam attached through a sacrament, 
to my late parents and my children through a command 
of the Decalogue. Then my allegiance is to Weitingau and 
the Retten Valley. They are my home, meine Heimat. And 
Aurolzkirchen also is dear to me. It’s our city. I am a 
Bavarian. I am also a German, and last, but not least, Iam a 
European. ... Since I have seen other continents I have 
become very decidedly a European, and owing to the fact 
that God placed me on this planet I am also a citizen of the 
world, a human being—home sapiens, proles Dei. As my 
relationship to God is determined largely by my religion I 
am very substantially a Catholic. And so are you. But I am 
not proud of niy Church. The only person who might be 
proud of the Church is Jesus Christ, who founded her. But 
Christ is not proud, and we Catholics give Him little reason 
for pride. Yet you go to the big cities and you will discover 
that the nonentities who dwell in them are proud of their 
nationality. Why? They have nothing else but the calami- 
tous consolations of their “‘nostrist” ideologies. Of course, 
some of them are deeply ashamed of their linguistic collec- 
tive. It doesn’t make any sense, either.’ 

Pat applauded. ‘My husband is typically German’, she said 
with deep satisfaction. Nobody seemed to listen to her. Not 
even Delaney. 
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The American still did not want to give in. ‘Hasn’t one to 
be loyal to one’s country?’ 

‘Certainly—in the same sense as no decent person throws 
his cross away. Crosses exist in order to crush shoulders—not 
in order to be thrown into the gutter. But before one is 
loyal to a country one must be loyal to oneself. It is much 
easier to follow the most tyrannical dictator than to obey 
one’s conscience. To obey an external master is a virtue more 
or less of the animal kingdom. But man carries God’s terrible 
voice in himself.’ 

‘This war couldn’t possibly make any sense to you’, 
Delaney decided abruptly. ‘If we should. ...’ 

‘Say “T’,’ Georg corrected him gently. 

‘Allright. If I should view the whole struggle in the same 
terms as you I would not have a single hope left.’ 

‘Correct.’ 

‘But how, then, do you view the future?’ There was a 
growing despair in Delaney’s voice, and emphasis mixed with 
awe when he pronounced the word ‘future’. 

“Whatever challenges the Nazis are going to produce, 
they will be answered by the Western Powers, including 
America ... for every Nazi horror a retaliation from the 
victors. For every tooth a jawbone. For every jawbone a 
head. In other words: a big auction with blind and savage 
bidders. The Reich is going to be treated much worse than 
France by the Nazis. The model is going to be Poland or the 
Ukraine. The wildest prophecies of the present men in 
power are going to come true. In our case the worst cruelties 
can be perpetrated without lifting a finger, while preserving 
absolute legality. Use the last months of the war to transform 
the country into a desert; do not feed the population, but 
starve them by slow, very slow degrees to death; drive 
millions and millions from their homes, let them starve in 
camps, delay the return of prisoners, copy some of the 
methods of genocide but not all, seize the factories, the 
machinery, systematically destroy our industries under the 
label of disarmament, carefully eliminate all psychological 
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factors which might be conducive to a rejection, of totali- 
tarian dictatorship; do all that—and gas chambers in com- 
parison will look like euthanasian wish-dreams. . . .’ 

‘No, no and no’, Delaney exclaimed. ‘Our statesmen 
would not stand for it... .’ 

‘There’s no such thing as a statesmen in freely elected 
popular governments’, Georg cut him short. ‘If you have 
to cope with the problem of re-election and popularity, the 
emotions of the voters and the reactions of the press, the 
judgments of your contemporaries and the censure of the 
radio commentators, then you may as well give up the idea 
of making history... reason, no less than sanctity, goes over- 
board. But a statesman ought to make history, and that, in 
the higher sense, means to fashion human destinies in the light 
of reason and justice. Politicians, on the other hand, merely 
make politics.’ 

The struggle on Delaney’s face was intensified. He had 
listened to Georg with an ever-increasing impatience and 
now he could hardly master himself. 

“You are sneering at America because we're young— 
because the New World is not as hard-boiled as the Old 
one’, he said gloomily. 

Georg laughed out loud. His breath could be seen in the 
night which had become increasingly chilly. ‘Goodness!’ he 
said, ‘so you too have fallen for this utter nonsense of 
“Young America”... jung wie die Sonne, die Sonne iiber 
Amerika. I’m just quoting Johst, one of our Party authors, 
who wrote a dithyrambic play on Thomas Paine. No, Iam 
sorry, but America shares our dotage. Or do you really 
think that modern American literature, which has precisely 
the same ancestors, the same pre-history, the same founda- 
tions as English literature, is in any way younger than ours? 
Don’t you use the same Latin script, the same old ritual in 
your Catholic churches, the same decadent clothes as our 
semi-uniformed males? Are your intellectuals not infected 
by the senilities of a Rousseau, a Locke, a Kant and a Hume, 
just like ours? If anybody is younger, it’s this continent here, 
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because, so far at least, we have preserved a couple of youth- 
ful forms and young objects. Look at this castle, or at St 
Anne’s in Aurolzkirchen—they have all the vigour, all the 
courage and expectation of adolescence, unlike those frozen 
architectural corpses of Berlin and New York. Or compare 
the Nibelung Saga with your Henry James. My dear 
Sergeant, America is nothing but a transatlantic extension 
of Europe’s decay into a space devoid of concrete youthful 
memories. In our glacier the corpses of these “children” 
have been well preserved so we can look at them again and 
again... 

‘And our democracy?’ 

‘A gesture of despair made simultaneously on both sides 
of the Big Water, a senile falling back to a form of govern- 
ment discredited already in our childhood 2300 years ago— 
an evil thing which murdered Socrates and put Aristotle to 
flight. Have no illusions... we’re both surprisingly synchro- 
nised. The replacement of quality and essence by quantity 
and appearances is our common catastrophe and the final 
lapse into savagery...’ 

“You don’t understand’, Delaney stammered. “Our people 
are fundamentally sound. If we see that the politicians don’t 
live up to our ideals, then we just vote them out.’ 

Georg had lifted his hand in a conjuring gesture. ‘Say “T’,’ 
he insisted. ‘I am not asking what you Americans are going 
to do, but what thou, Sergeant Delaney, art going to 
accomplish. ...’ 

‘But I am a nobody’, the flyer protested humorously. 

‘Ah.’ 

‘T am just one citizen out of 145 million’, Delaney ex- 
plained. “What do you expect?’ 

‘You couldn’t remove your politicos?’ There was a smile 
of compassion on his lips. 

‘No. Not me. Not if I am alone.’ 

‘But one is always alone, my dear friend’, Georg remarked 
softly. “And it is better to be alone with oneself than to be 
alone in a mass. That’s the reason democracy is such a 
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mockery. In our defunct monarchies—God bless *em—a 
person had at least the power, if he had the courage, to 
assassinate his tyrannical king. If he accepted death he could 
change the order . . . to a certain degree, at least. Death then 
had a real purchasing power. But you obviously can’t 
slaughter a majority. You'd be exhausted after ten hours of 
butchering. Or am I wrong?’ 

The American seemed to be profoundly unhappy. He left 
his wine untouched and put his hands in his pockets. 

‘He doesn’t like what I’m telling him’, Georg said to Pat. 
“Why don’t you cheer him up?’ 

‘T don’t think I could’, she replied. “You have such a 
unique talent for irritating Americans that any repair work 
becomes hopeless.’ 

‘He might be mad at me, but he likes you’, Georg com- 
mented and stretched his legs out. 

‘Tam not mad at you or anybody’, Delaney stammered. 
‘Tam just thinking.’ He looked at Georg, who saw no details 
of his face. The rays of the moon shone over his hair. His 
gaze was averted from Pat. 

“You're thinking about what?’ 

“What you said... when you spoke about the acceptance 
of death.’ 

Georg reached for his glass and drank the wine in small 
sips. It went down his throat like a warm caress. 

‘Death is the mystery of freedom’, Georg said dreamily, 
still holding the glass in his hand. “We have an old colonel 
in our group and he lives “‘in death”. Thus he is absolutely 
free. It is “liberty and death’, not “liberty or death”. The 
other day I wrote a sort of testament for my son and tried 
to impress on him the importance of establishing a firm 
friendship with death. Then he can go places. Education for 
death, that’s what he needs. Not only he: all of us. I give 
you a good Franciscan precept: give away all your earthly 
belongings, take a skull under your arm, and you can lick 
the world.’ 

‘He likes less and less what you say’, Pat commented. 
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Delaney’ s silence weighed heavily. 

‘Do you drink your whisky straight:’ Georg inquired. 

‘Stire.. 

“What about Christianity undiluted: Let’s try it for a 
while. Pretty strong stuff.’ 

“What about a family in your brave old world?’ It sounded 
a little bellicose. The stammering got worse. 

Georg hesitated for a moment. ‘I think it was Talleyrand 
who once said: “There’s no married man who cannot be 
bought”.’ He paused for a moment as if to gauge the reaction 
to his words, and then continued: “We have a pretty good 
experience in these matters over here. Simply an ideal 
country for observation. Unfortunately Talleyrand’s dictum 
is quite true. It’s not so difficult to sacrifice oneself. The real 
heroism begins when you sacrifice your beloved ones, as the 
phrase goes.’ 

‘And you think that is admirable?’ There was indignation 
in Delaney’s voice. 

‘Certainly. Ever heard of Abraham and Isaac?’ 

There was silence again. 

‘Or about Colonel Mozcardo?’ 

Delaney’s face came nearer to his. “You would also... 
your wife, for instance. . .2’ 

Georg looked at Pat. She stared into the night. ‘If she 
fully understands it, I would...if she doesn’t, I would 
not. A person ought to be treated as a human being, not as 
an animal. This implies reason, consent, conviction. I 
personally could not survive full treason.’ 

‘Nor could I’, Pat murmured. 

“You see’, Georg said with bitter gentleness. “Once you 
count death in, everything becomes very simple and 
natural.’ 

Delaney did not move. 

‘And there’s something much worse than death’, Georg 
put in ironically. “That’s an eternal life down here on earth. 
Even if you should stay young for ever, the six millionth 
date would be excruciatingly boring.’ 
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‘You're all drunk with death.’ It was a tired accusation. 

‘And love’, Georg added rashly. “They’re just the two 
sides of the same medal.’ 

‘If you're right, then American is an unhappy country.’ 

‘That’s it—a fortunate and lucky but an unhappy country. 
Now at last we're back to our soothing generalisations.’ 

“Why’s that?’ Pat asked him. 

‘T realised it over there for the first time when I saw a body 
lying-in-state. It was beautifully “made up” by an under- 
taker—pardon, a mortician. Rouge, lipstick and all that. 
Then it came all in a flash. In the past Europe was merely 
unfortunate and unlucky. Now we've got a good chance to 
become also unhappy. That would be the end.’ 

Delaney breathed deeply. ‘I love Europe’, he said simply. 

‘Be careful’, Georg admonished him. “There’s something 
fatal in the affections between the two Continents. If we 
like America we do it in a calm, reasonable and serene man- 
ner. But if the European virus gets under your skin you're 
done for.’ 

‘Don’t I know it’, Pat mused. ‘It’s an affliction more than 
anything else.’ 

There was a pause again. 

“What about Liesl Schweighofer2’ Georg inquired. ‘She 
seems to be interested in you.’ 

“Oh, nonsense!’ 

“And what about yourself’ 

‘No.’ 

The bell rang sharply again and Pat rose. It was late, and 
Mass was celebrated very early in the morning. Delaney 
was standing awkwardly near the door and Pat placed the 
glasses on a tray. The bottle was almost empty. 

‘TI can take that to the kitchen’, Georg remarked to his 
wife, ‘and you can bring our guest to the back door. There 
you can say good-night to him more americano.’ 

He shook hands with the American and watched them 
going down the narrow staircase. Pat led the way and 
Delaney followed her, careful not to make too much noise. 
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Down at the gate, before taking leave, he thanked her for 
their hospitality and she asked him how he was getting on 
with the people over here. 

‘Fine’, he said with conviction. ‘Everybody is nice to me. 
You probably know Herr Huber from your husband’s 
office—he is a man right after my own heart. I only wish that 
I knew his wife. According to his description she must be 
marvellous. Have you met her? What is she really like?’ 

‘She’s wonderful company’, Pat admitted. “We will get 
her out to this place and then you'll meet her.’ 

‘Sure?’ 

‘It’s a promise.’ 

There was a moment of silence. 

“Your husband is a very staunch Catholic. There’s some- 
thing quite mediaeval about him. I’m just not used to it, 
but I get to like it.’ 

‘Tm used to it’, she said with irony. 

‘But you're not mediaeval.’ 

‘Neither am I a Catholic’, she confessed. ‘Or at least, not 
yet.’ 

‘Not a Catholic?’ Delaney said incredulously. “Not a 
Catholic in such a place? It’s difficult to understand. But 
hurry up or you might be late, like Bowridge—the second 
pilot who was drowned. When we left Foggia he was under 
instruction. The Lord comes like a thief in the night!’ 

‘Tam on the way’, she said with a certain pride. 

‘Maybe you walk too slowly. You should run.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘T don’t know’, he said disconcertedly. ‘I don’t know. Just 
a silly feeling. Since I am here I think sometimes... it’s 
difficult to say what I mean . . . sometimes when I wake up 
at might... 

He had stopped and looked away. 

‘My husband doesn’t push me’, she said with an air of 
superiority. 

‘Your husband is a grand person’, he remarked more to 
himself than to her. “He likes me. I feel that he likes me. But 
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also wants to torture me. For some higher purpose, perhaps. 
I get angry, but really, I don’t mind after all. How old a 
man is he?’ 

‘He was born in 1907. And you?’ 

1017. 

‘That makes him only ten years older than you.’ 

Delaney smiled in resignation and gave a sigh. “Whatever 
he may say about the age of the two continents, I don’t 
believe his clever explanations. It’s my heart which rejects 
his theories. The grim fact remains that he is precisely 1502 
years older than me.’ 

‘Nonsense.’ She was amused and slightly outraged. The 
full light of the moon fell over her face. She looked beautiful 
to him. 

He looked away again and shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t 
think that he has been deeply impressed by America’, he 
decided, slowly placing word after word, as if to postpone 
his leaving. “But we'll show him better. Won’t we?’ 

‘Sure’, she said reassuringly. “We'll boost the good old 
US.A.’ 

They both laughed; she with a certain heartiness, he with 
artificial hilarity. The sinews of her neck could be seen, and 
the sparkling of her teeth. She had the deep, throaty laugh of 
American women. 

‘Give my love to Liesl’, she said, and there was now an 
undertone of fmality in her voice. ‘And take good care of 
her. Good night, young warrior.’ 

She tended him her cheek, but he threw his arms around 
her, felt her body close to his, and hugged her with such 
intensity and violence that her shoulders ached. His lips were 
lost in her hair. 

‘God bless you’, he stammered, and fled. She could hear 
him run over stones and dead branches. Then slowly she 
returned to the building. The heavy door with the powerful 
cast-iron lock closed behind her. 


Neither she nor Georg ever saw Delaney again. 


X 
‘YOU KNOW HOW IT IS? 


A Few days later the news came through that Wechsler had 
been killed on the Kleiner Waxenstein. He had successfully 
mastered the summit, but on the way down the Western 
face he had found death while trying to cope with a very 
smooth, short, but almost vertical wall which had practically 
no holds. Georg remembered the place well enough, and 
recalled that only thanks to his length had he been able to 
find grips in the treacherously even rock. A shorter man 
than he would have no other choice but to glide down and 
ram his toes into that hidden crack which interrupted the 
grey plate near the base. The alternative was to fix the rope 
before the descent, but most climbers were too lazy for such 
an action. Now he knew that he should have warned 
Wechsler. The stocky official should most definitely have 
used the rope; unable to find a hold or to lift himself up to 
the rim, his grip must finally have loosened. The blueish air 
which filled the valley had swallowed him. At last he was 
at peace, and his body rested in the shadow of a village 
church amidst alpine flowers in the sight of the glacier- 
covered Zugspitze awaiting the day of resurrection. 

When Georg heard the news over the telephone he 
hurried over to Wechsler’s office and made a thorough 
search; it was wiser not to leave anything to chance. Wechsler 
had the dangerous habit of scribbling his thoughts and 
reflections copiously adorned with fantastic drawings on old 
envelopes, telephone books and blotters. Yet Georg found 
nothing with the exception of an oddly wrinkled piece of 
paper covered all over with straight pencil strokes which he 
quickly put into his pocket. Steps could be heard outside. 
Cautiously he left the room by the other door and re-entered 
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his office. There he found Pat, who had been to the market 
in the vain search for a piece of horse-meat and now wanted 
to accompany him home. . 

They decided to stop on their way at St Anne’s Church 
in order to say a few prayers for the repose of Wechsler’s 
soul. Part of the nave was closed off and its roof was sup- 
ported by a wooden structure so as to prevent further 
damage from the gaping hole caused by a bomb fragment. 
They both knelt in front of the altar and Pat buried her face 
in her hands. Silence and semi-darkness enveloped them. 

On the way out they stopped before the huge stone 
sarcophagus of Odo von Traunstein and his wife. At both 
ends were death’s heads, but on top were the effigies of the 
knight in his full armour and the woman who had borne him 
fourteen children. This couple in stone were lying practically 
at attention with folded hands and closed eyes, their chins 
lifted in brave defiance. The impression of togetherness, 
unity and courage they emanated always impressed Pat 
deeply. 

“You're sure that they are not ancestors of yours?’ she 
inquired again in a whisper. 

He shook his head in amusement. “They’re perhaps some 
very remote collaterals’, he replied. ‘Belonging to a much 
older stock than ourselves. We're the product of the Counter- 
Reformation. These here lived in a time when there was one 
fold and one pastor.’ 

‘I love them’, she decided. ‘I love them. I love them.’ 

Her face was turned towards the figures. Her mouth was 
half opened and he saw her profile. And suddenly he 
remembered how he had kissed her for the first time, gently 
and perhaps unconvincingly, and how she had held her face 
averted, just as now. He knew that she had loved him, but 
even then there must have been a sorrowful suspicion alive 
in her, and her eyes, large and moist, had been aglow with 
happiness and also with pain. There was no falseness in his 
kiss and no remorse because, although he knew that it was 
not a desperate passion which moved him, it was neverthe- 
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less a great tenderness, a tenderness evoked by her face, 
which was neither very beautiful, nor very feminine in a 
tantalising, seductive way, but human—disarmingly human. 
‘Ein Mensch! Ein Mensch! his heart had sung, while his lips 
rested on her hair brushed in bold strokes from her high 
forehead and his hand gripped her trembling shoulder. She 
had suspected him then, but now he knew that their recent 
quarrel had been a misunderstanding, a confusion prompted 
partly by pride, partly by blindness. The love he had then 
felt for her had come from the darkest and deepest cellars 
of his heart, but merely because it had no colour, no name, 
no vibrating quality of its own it should not have been 
disavowed. Not then. Not now. Her face, her expression 
had slightly changed since those days; there had been 
something autumnal in her features, faint shadows under 
her eyes and an air of loneliness, a fear of lasting solitude 
which marriage and motherhood had effaced in the follow- 
ing years... 

‘It would be nice to lie here ourselves’, he said suddenly. 
‘Stretched out, serene, praying, armed, dead, turned towards 
God as His loving, proud children.’ 

‘Tt would’, she admitted in a whisper. 

‘But, as things are now, your little Sergeant has a better 
chance to be buried in this church than you have’, he said, 
leaning over the knight’s feet and looking into her blushing 
face. 

‘He... why?’ She should not have told him; he was 
teasing her now for ever. 

‘Because he’s a believer and you're a heretic’, he said with 
a smile. “Why should not our third offspring at least have a 
Catholic mother?’ 

‘What third?’ 

‘The one that’s just starting to grow in you’, he replied, 
and laughed. 

‘How do you know? I am not even sure myself. I told 
nobody. ...’ 

‘Fathers have some magic too.’ 
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‘This is really scandalous’, she broke out in comic horror. 
‘In every novel and in every movie women at least have the 
privilege of telling the sweet secret first. Now you even. . . .’ 

‘Sure. I am an annexationist. I won’t leave anything to 

ou. 

‘Don’t I know it’, she exclaimed, but then put her hand 
before her lips. They were being too loud. After all, they 
were in a church and their chatter disturbed the slumber of 
Knight Odo and his lady. With a furtive kiss to the resting 
statues she made for the exit. Georg followed her. At the 
door he crossed himself with holy water. It tasted slightly 
salty, and his hand shone blue from the faint light coming 
through a stained-glass window. 


They had decided to pay a surprise visit to Frau Schwarz- 
waberl. It seemed to them that the loss of her son had slightly 
affected her mind. At night she played the piano and during 
the day the blinds of her windows were closed. Yet when 
they were just ready to leave for the ground floor, Herr 
Worbelmann rang the bell of their apartment. Sophia 
Konstantinovna opened the door to the astonished Gestapo 
official. 

‘I saw you going into St Anne’s which the aerial Huns 
have devastated’, he remarked to his hosts. ‘I hope you have 
prayed for our armies.’ 

“We had a good look at the sarcophagus of Knight Odo’, 
Pat said with an air of defiance. 

‘Nice pose they assume, those two’, Worbelmann said 
with ill humour. ‘Tempi passati. Potter’s Field has a more 
timely significance.’ 

‘A hole in the earth and a generous portion of lye’, Georg 
added. ‘Not the slightest chance for us to lie down as com- 
fortably as those two.’ 

“Why not?’ Patricia asked. 

‘Well, you'll see. Just too good to be true.’ 

Worbelmann still could not hide his surprise about the 
presence of Sophia Konstantinovna. After making the usual 
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apologies about his unannounced visit, he inquired eagerly 
about her status and background. He then remembered 
having heard her name from Wiebemann. His colleague had 
planned to hire the Russian girl after her dismissal from the 
Kettelhart household, but Georg had anticipated this move. 

‘Does Herr Wiebemann mind?’ Pat asked, unable to 
conceal her fear of having offended the official of the Secret 
Police. 

Worbelmann, who sat down after carefully pulling up the 
legs of his trousers, made a gesture dismissing the subject. 
‘Herr Wiebemann:? I would not bother about him.’ 

Pat and Georg looked at each other, but kept silent. This 
was an unexpected phase in recent developments. 

“Have you heard any news over the radio?’ Georg finally 
inquired. 

“Yes, I did; it was none too good.’ Worbelmann seemed 
tired. He removed his glasses and rubbed his reddish eyes. 

“All that creates endless problems—the war I mean’, he 
added after a pause. ‘I just wonder what you'll be doing 
after the war.’ 

This was dangerous ground. ‘I—after the war?’ Georg 
feigned astonishment. ‘I'll be doing what I’m doing now.’ 

Worbelmann sighed. “Yes... that wouldn’t surprise me. 
But in my case... well, I have a feeling that my services 
won't be needed any more. It’s quite different with Herr 
Wiebemann. He has connections—connections in all 
quarters. He'll arrange his affairs somehow. He always took 
a long-range view of things.’ 

Georg did not say a word. Much of Worbelmann’s 
strength was broken, no doubt, but one had to beware of a 
trap. 
‘whether you believe it or not’, Worbelmann continued 
with a rising sadness in his shortsighted eyes, ‘I have con- 
victions, firm convictions which are independent of current 
developments.’ 

‘Of course, of course.’ 

‘Others are in a more enviable position.’ 
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‘Like, for instance, Herr Schnieble, Member of the 
Reichstag’, Georg volunteered. “He is a parliamentarian. He 
may have a great future.’ 

Worbelmann sat up and took a defensive position. “There 
is nothing wrong with the Reichstag nor with Parteigenosse 
Schnieble’, he murmured. ‘Our Leader never wanted to 
destroy the Reichstag because he realised that some day, 
when every single individual will be brought up in the Party 
Spirit, free elections could be held again. Then and then 
only could we afford it. There would be only two parties 
and both of them would subscribe to the same ideology— 
just as in America.’ 

He glanced furtively in the direction of Pat and then 
looked at his fingers. Silence fell over the small group. 

“You knew Herr Wechsler well?’ Worbelmann opened the 
conversation again. It sounded quite casually. 

‘I did’, Georg replied. “He was a very trustworthy 
official.’ 

‘Nobody doubts that, but was he politically reliable’ 

‘I never had any reason to doubt his political reliability.’ 

Worbelmann’s hand was again above his heart. The old 
gesture. Pat looked at him in sombre fascination. He was 
again at his old, cruel game. 

“You know about the menacing letter he got . . . or rather, 
a postcard, from the mysterious Lésberg group?’ Worbel- 
mann’s head seemed to listen in an oblique position. 

Georg nodded and the notebook reappeared. Worbel- 
mann in his ill-mannered fashion again threw it on the table. 
Pat observed that the pencil was considerable shorter. 

‘He did not tell us anything concerning the postcard’, 
Worbelmann said in a whining, complaining voice. ‘We 
heard of it in a roundabout way, and when we questioned 
him before he started out on his trip he feigned reluctance 
in telling us all about it. He acted quite cleverly, but we 
weren't fooled.’ 

‘What do you mean by thatz’ Georg asked him almost 
severely. 
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‘This postcard must have been a fake’, Worbelmann 
declared with an undertone of disgust in his voice. “Wechsler 
would be the last man to be persecuted by a subversive 
group.’ 

‘He is a Government official.’ 

‘All sorts of people are Government officials’, Worbel- 
mann stated with a nasty look at Georg. “The postcard is a 
silly attempt to court our favour. Fancy a man like Wechsler 
pretending to be persecuted! By the way, wasn’t he a 
member of your folklorist league?’ 

In the distance a piano could be heard playing. 

‘He was.’ 

‘So, you admit it’, Worbelmann said with a triumphant 
glint behind his glasses. ‘And there, look at this!’ 

He handed Georg a folded piece of blotting-paper which 
he flattened out with a disagreeable presentiment. Soon his 
gaze hung fixed on a playfully designed imaginary flag with 
the device ‘Courage, Honneur, Vérité’ pencilled in the three 
fields. The initials were illuminated. 

‘Don’t tell me he was secretly a de Gaullist’, Georg said 
flippantly, a shade paler than usual. “Seems to bea French flag.’ 

‘De Gaullist—nonsense!’ Worbelmann exploded and 
became pink to the bulges of his neck. “The initials are the 
key, the initials!’ 

‘C, H, V—odd, isn’t it?’ Georg replied, slowly rallying. 
‘I wonder what I produce in the idle moments on my 
blotter:—but probably you know better than I do.’ 

He handed the paper with a forced smile to Pat, who 
studied it with a half-open mouth. Worbelmann lost his 
balance. 

‘This isn’t odd .. . this is a clue’, he hissed. 

“A clue to what?’ 

“Your whole enterprise.’ 

‘Ah.’ 

Now the piano player failed to negotiate a difficult passage 
and tried it again and again. This insistent music was 
nerve-racking. 

N 
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“You think that this is a mere coincidence?’ Worbelmann 
questioned him sarcastically. 

‘Not precisely a coincidence, but probably a play with 
letters . .. manifestations of the subconscious . . . the musings 
of an idealistic soul.’ 

Georg acted perfectly and Worbelmann looked at him in 
blank surprise. The offensive had to be continued. 

‘I can’t see why Wechsler’s innocent play with the initials 
of our altruistic group bothers you at all. You're getting 
jumpy. 

‘You can’t see it, but I can!’ Worbelmann said furiously. 
‘Courage, honour, truth. We won’t stand for that!’ 

‘Now come, Herr Worbelmann’, Georg retorted without 
looking at Pat. ‘Surely even our dearly beloved Leader 
would accept this slogan as a programme. He respects the 
courageous speech of free men, he defends the honour of 
our race, he talks nothing but undiluted truth. If the Gestapo 
had a coat of arms it would be the first to use it as a motto. 
Don’t you think so?’ 

“You are poking fun at us’, Worbelmann said, almost 
trembling with rage. 

‘Fun?’ Georg succeeded in putting on an expression of 
absolute innocence behind his growing beard. The music 
which served to underline the gaps in the conversation grew 
more and more unbearable. 

‘I am perfectly serious’, Worbelmann said with an effort. 
His sleuthing at this stage of the game made very little sense, 
but he stuck to his guns. At this moment the telephone rang 
in the neighbouring room and Georg rose. Almost im- 
mediately he returned. 

‘It’s for you, Herr Worbelmann.’ 

He left the door open and they could hear him talk using 
expressions of dismay, protest and surprise. When he 
reappeared he looked apologetic. 

‘It’s about Wechsler’s card’, he admitted. ‘They analysed 
it and it really was genuine. It came from the same people 
who signed Pitzler’s death-warrant. I am sorry... .’ 
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He was genuinely puzzled and left soon afterwards. Georg 
looked at his watch and decided that there was still time to see 
Frau Schwarzwaberl. Her piano playing, which exasperated 
them by its monotony, faintness and melancholy, especially 
when combined with the singing of the wind in the chim- 
neys, should not be held against her. There was nothing 
else she could do in her paralysing loneliness. 

They rang the bell, and after a while they heard her 
indecisive steps and saw an inflamed eye examining them 
through the peephole of the door. Then a chain rattled and 
they were let in. 

‘My, my, what a nice surprise’, Frau Schwarzwaberl said 
with her slightly broken voice. It was evident that she had 
been crying again—playing the piano with tears running 
down her wrinkled cheeks. Her nose was slightly red and she 
had a shawl around her shoulders, even in midsummer. The 
coldness which had crept into her heart the evening she had 
been officially informed that “your son will not return’ had 
never left her since. It was there to stay. 

She invited her guests to sit down in the ‘good room’. 
There was something menacing in the furniture of the fin-de- 
siécle which filled every corner and the chairs were highly 
uncomfortable. On the piano a dwarf with a lusty red face 
and a white beard stood holding a ticking clock in his hand. 
Frau Schwarzwaberl also sat down and folded her hands. 

‘My, my, times are difficult, aren’t they?’ the old woman 
lamented with a strong Bavarian accent. She was the widow 
of a revenue official and had had little education. It was 
known that she was an avid newspaper reader, but she 
admitted that she understood little of the printed material. 
It all sounded so interesting—so many exciting things 
happened all the time, and one could only shake one’s head 
over the doings of the younger generation. 

‘And when do you think we will win the war?’ she asked 
Georg with a sigh. 

“You're so sure that we will win this war?’ was his ques- 
tion. 
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‘That’s what the Leader promised only a few weeks ago. 
It was in the newspapers’, she said reproachfully. 

‘There are all sorts of things in the newspapers’, Pat 
remarked contemptuously, but regretted her words im- 
mediately. Now she had only been needlessly cruel. Not 
courageous. 

‘The war must soon be over or food prices will be too 
high’, Frau Schwarzwaberl reasoned with rising despair. 
‘And apart from that, we've just got to win the war—we’ve 
got to. 

She felt the questioning eyes of the visitors. 

‘If we don’t win the war, then my Peperl died in vain’, 
she explained anxiously. 

The others were silent. 

“You remember the last war’, Georg said after a while. 

‘Oh, God, yes. Oh yes. I know. But it won’t happen every 
time that we... well, that we...’ The words died in her 
throat. 

‘Life is grim’, Georg reminded her. 

‘If he. ..if he loses the war, then he won’t be re-elected 
again’, she reflected, shaking her head in a birdlike fashion. 
“You know, we should have some voting again. Once in a 
while it isn’t a bad thing. We haven’t had any in a long time.’ 

‘Not in a long time’, Georg said in confirmation. ‘But 
you, how did you vote last time?’ 

‘Me?’ She tried to remember very hard. “You know how it 
is! There were so many ballots. Piles of them. I can’t 
possibly remember which list I put into the envelope the last 
time. Honestly, I have no idea. But, wait! It was different. 
I remember now, clearly. A small blue scrap with two circles: 
a big one with YES and a small one with NO.’ 

‘And where did you place your mark?’ Pat inquired with 
impatience. 

‘Oh, into the YES circle. Of course. All the papers wrote 
that we should vote YES. Nobody advised the opposite’, 
she affirmed, her broken voice rising to a higher pitch; but 
suddenly she looked around with bewilderment. ‘Or do 
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Her voice became lower and lower. There was fear in her 
button-like eyes. 

‘It would not have made much difference’, Georg tried to 
comfort her. 

“You are right’, she said eagerly, ‘you are right. And 
because you are a very fine gentleman and a nobleman I will 
tell you something about Peper! and three of his friends. He 
was a good boy and | brought him up to be a decent man, 
but he and his three friends voted in Rabl. You would not 
guess what they did; they voted NO. But when they 
counted the envelopes they announced that the village had 
voted a 100 per cent. “Yes’’. So it really made no difference. 
But you don’t think that if I had put the cross into the small 
circle my Peperl might today be... be... not be 
killed...’ 

She pressed her emaciated hand against her mouth and a 
growling horror manifested itself in the white of her eyes. 
Georg sadly shook his head. 

‘No, then it was too late and it would not have mattered 
at all’, he replied. 

“You think that if we lose the war the bonds will be worth 
anything?’ she asked with increasing anxiety. 

‘That’s difficult to foretell.’ 

‘T have very little money left’, she stammered. ‘Except the 
government bonds. After my Peper! was killed they came to 
me and said it was the duty of a Deutsche Heldenmutter to 
invest all her money in government bonds. So I did.’ 

‘Who were “they” :’ Pat questioned her with repressed 
anger. 

She looked around helplessly, her mouth fell and there 
was a mournful expression on her face. ‘I wouldn’t know. I 
couldn’t tell you. They had armbands. I didn’t know them 
at all. They made me sign a pledge and next day I went to 
the savings bank. I know the manager and he looked at me 
so curiously and... well, I had the feeling that he didn’t 
quite approve. But then I told him that I was a Deutsche 
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Heldenmutter and that I'd signed a pledge and that my word 
was as good as anybody’s and... and....’ 

Her lips quivered. 

‘But those who came to you. . . they were quite unknown 
to you?’ Georg wanted to know. 

‘So many...many...many came’, Frau Schwarz- 
waberl said, and her gaze lost itself in remoteness. ‘Some 
wanted my grandmother’s baptismal certificate, and others 
wanted money, and others again wanted old metal. You 
know how it is. I remember there was a young girl among 
them with a white blouse, a blue tie and short socks. She 
showed me a paper. They all show a paper. There was a 
rubber stamp with the swastika on it. You know how it is. 
They always come. Keep coming. The bell always rings.’ 

Her talk slowed down, and gradually suspicion mixed 
with horror crept again into her eyes. 

‘I should not have bought the bonds’, she babbled 
suddenly. ‘I shouldn’t have. I really shouldn’t have. But 
how could I have known? Since my Peperl died, even since 
he went soldiering, nobody has given me advice. Nobody. 
You know how it is. ’'m a widow. I don’t understand a 
thing. I really don’t.’ 

Georg and Pat sat there, looking at her; there was nothing 
they could do. In a few months she would be begging on the 
streets. 

Suddenly the woman started to cry. Her eyes were still 
red and the tears came easily. She was still alive in a decaying 
body and her soul was enveloped in a crushing sadness and a 
peculiar despair increased by the absolute inability to 
understand what was happening around her. She had been 
a simple girl with little schooling, she had married a stiff 
man with a big moustache whose official status had impressed 
her deeply. Her bridal night had been the greatest and most 
revolutionary experience of her life, filled with something 
one did not find in the gentle novels which she had bor- 
rowed from the parochial library in Traunstein. Many 
childless years passed by, then sudden hopes, and just before 
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the child arrived that ugly, heartrending accident happened 
which left her a widow. And then again long years 
together with Peperl. No more the stiff, severe husband who 
smelled of pipe tobacco, but Peperl: a rocking cradle, a slate 
with a sponge, a yelling youngster. But the rest was the 
same. Going to the market. Cooking. Looking out of the 
window. Reading the newspapers with the huge headlines. 
Waving a handkerchief to young people marching and 
singing in the street—any young people marching and 
singing because it stirred up some unknown but gleeful 
emotion in her. Sleep and digestion. Chats with other 
women. Simplicity. Solitude. Church on Sunday. Surprise 
and unthinking admiration for the turmoil with fears and 
apprehensions pushed back into the subconscious. And in the 
meantime a world went down in flames. “You know how 
it is!’ 

Georg and Pat rose. She tried to dry her tears clumsily and 
thanked them for the visit. At the door she asked Georg 
whether one might be able to get some glue after the war. 
She had another figure of a dwarf and its arm was broken. 
It could not be repaired now. 

‘Don’t bother about it’, Georg said humorously. “There'll 
be plenty of dwarfs after the war in this country.’ But Pat 
found his reference highly inappropriate and comforted her. 
Then they took leave and returned to their apartment. 

It was late and, silently, they undressed. Only when he 
was in bed did he remember that odd little piece of paper 
he had found in Wechsler’s office. He rose again, took it 
from his wallet and showed his find to Pat, who sat in her 
nightgown on his bedside. 

At first they were unable to make out what they saw. 
But then he suddenly had a vision of himself as a child, 
playfully pressing a piece of paper over a coin and touching 
it up with a pencil in order to obtain a facsimile. What they 
beheld now was the relief of a new Swiss coin whose bold 
inscription spelled the words: “Prius mori quam superari.’ 

‘It is better to die than to surrender’, he translated for her. 
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‘Better to die than to surrender’, she repeated devotedly, but 
with rising sadness. 

He switched the light out and she lay down at his side. 
They always prayed together before she went back to her 
own bed. After a long period of silence he made the sign of 
the cross over her, but unexpectedly a deep sigh came from 
her lips. “Oh, Georg, you don’t really want to die’, she 
exclaimed. It sounded almost like a wail. 

‘It is still better to die than to surrender’, he replied earnestly 
with a slight trace of irony. 

‘Surrender to whom?’ 

‘To the world.’ 

At that moment marching steps could be heard on the 
street. It was probably a group of Hitler Youth returning 
from their exercise. Their chant made the windows tremble 
fainily: 

Drum Briider auf die Barrikaden 

Der Fiihrer ruft, so folget gleich 

Die Reaktion hat ihn verraten 

Und dennoch kommt das Dritte Reich! 


On, brothers, to the barricade 

The Fithrer sounds his call 
Though by Reaction he’s betrayed 
The Third Reich comes for all. 


XI 
THE DESERT GROWS 


It was in the very shadow of death that their love underwent 
a deepening which gave them the strength to stand the test 
of the ordeals to come. The memory of the shock which Pat 
had experienced two months ago when Georg admitted his 
partly material reasons for marrying her was fading away 
under the impact of the grave happenings of these days. 
Over in the New World, while under the sway of American 
ideals, such a revelation might have destroyed all her 
happiness and thus seriously have affected the foundations of 
her marriage, but now she saw clearly that there was nothing 
despicable in Georg’s action according to his own standards. 
His people treated infatuation with contempt. They were 
severe to themselves to an unbelievable degree. Lotte’s 
declaration: L'amour, cest pour les femmes de chambre 
made her shudder at first. But she understood her husband’s 
family better when she discovered that they were living in 
order to die. When Georg had talked to Delaney about 
death he had expressed something about Europe which she 
had always suspected. To a certain extent all of Europe 
seemed fascinated by death, but the castle-dwellers with 
their ancestor cult, their cosy little cemeteries around the 
corner, their gaze fixed magnetically on the past, were, in 
her eyes, drunk with death. Since death was unavoidable, 
their policy, she admitted reluctantly, made sense. And death 
was also clearly written on their faces. 

She had always been struck by the fact that the photo- 
graphs of persons mysteriously changed once their souls had 
departed; their pictures then made it plain that they were no 
longer with the living, and their very smiles became wistful, 
whimsical and remote, and at the same time superior if not 
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parentally contemptuous. Georg’s people had a similar 
expression, and while they were never alive in the American 
sense of the word, their death became a pompous and serious, 
but nevertheless natural, affair. Death was the consummation 
of their lives. Each time she was in Weitingau she became 
strangely aware of this curious fact as well as of another 
European characteristic: their hard crust. The old pictures, 
more than anything else, suggested this idea to her. Once 
she had amused Georg by telling him that the Europeans 
were like lobsters: a hard shell around their bodies, a pair of 
dark, piercing cruel eyes and claws ready to hurt. Georg had 
agreed with her description, but had added that there were 
other interesting aspects in her comparison: lobsters, like 
Europeans, swam ‘backward’, they became flaming red if 
dropped into the boiling water of misery, and they had 
excellent meat under their armour. But to get to the meat 
one had first to crack the shell. 


In early July they were able to go for a longer week-end 
to Weitingau. Lotte was always able to save a few quarts of 
milk or ounces of butter from the ubiquitous grip of the 
administration. The constant diet of potatoes not only 
affected Pat’s skin but also her nerves. In Weitingau, in the 
company of her children she was able to relax. Their inner 
remoteness from the horrors of war and tyranny as well as 
the balance and stolidness of her hosts eased her tension. 
Riidiger always wanted to hear about Indians, about 
Arizona and California, and Leonhard’s mind was engrossed 
in the mysteries of agriculture. The second bombardment of 
Aurolzkirchen, which happened during this short vacation, 
came thus like lightning from a clear sky. 

They had had luncheon and Dr Birkl had joined them at 
the meal. Pat was always embarrassed when the doctor sat 
at their table, because he was the son of the aged butler who 
served the food; the old baron had paid for his living expenses 
during his studies in Munich and since he had gone to 
school with Georg they addressed each other by their first 
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Bohemian dish—dumplings made of potato flour filled with 
prune jam—when the catastrophe overcame their town. 

Georg heard the telephone ringing in the hall and im- 
mediately had an oppressive premonition. There was 
nothing extraordinary about a call, but he was suspicious of 
this furious and insistent ring; it was evident that the post- 
mistress of Ranzenhofen had lost her usual calm. For a while 
he hesitated to lift the fork to his mouth, and while the others 
continued to chatter he listened intently to the sound of 
dragging feet down in the hall. The old butler slowly 
approached the telephone from the kitchen. Georg was 
unable to make out his words, but the dragging feet now 
came up the stairs in unseemly haste, and the servant’s pale 
face appeared suddenly in the door. With wide eyes he 
approached Leonhard and gave him a message. 

‘A big fleet of bombers on their way directly to the city’, 
the host announced. “We ought to go to the cellar.’ 

‘They wouldn’t bomb Weitingau’, Lotte remarked 
calmly. ‘Not a solitary building like ours.’ 

‘And what about the place of the Bersings?’ Leonhard 
asked. 

‘That’s true’, Georg observed. “But the cellar is no protec- 
tion—vide our cousins in Vienna. Let’s go up the hill and 
watch them.’ 

‘It’s against regulations.’ 

“All the better. At least our children are going to learn 
how to defy their government...and something else 
besides.’ 

‘Education sentimentale’, Leonhard muttered and wiped his 
mouth. 

Georg was almost in high spirits as they rushed down the 
broad staircase. He and Dr Birkl had to carry the old butler, 
who had come back from his retirement a few years ago. 
Old Birkl had already served his grandfather, and his 
mother—a Hungarian—had taught the children to call him 
‘Herr Franz’. Thus they carried the trembling Herr Franz 
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up the steep hill over a thickly wooded path until they came 
to a bench which overlooked the valley. Aurolzkirchen was 
well within sight. The sun shone in all its Alpine glory over 
the sprawling city. 

Hardly had they arrived when they heard the hum of the 
approaching planes. They were flying fairly high and were 
coming like a swarm of bees from over the mountains. There 
was something ghostly in the metallic rigidity of their wings 
and the group stared with fascination at this approaching 
evil. Georg looked at the planes and then at the young kitchen 
maid who had her fists pressed against her mouth. Her eyes 
were wide open. The wind played with a strand of hair 
which fluttered above her forehead. 

The hum became deeper and the speed of the planes 
seemingly increased. Some of them were now right over- 
head; there was an air of majesty, grimness and aloof 
cruelty in this glittering fleet roaring across the sky. For a 
second Georg glanced over to Pat, who was pale and com- 
posed; he caught her eyes and smiled, thus questioning 
silently whether she understood the irony of life and 
encouraging her not to take the tragicomedy of human 
existence in too personal a way. He looked back at the 
planes and then again furtively surveyed those who scanned 
the sky; they stared with fascination at the steel birds—all of 
them except the cook, a melancholic and severe woman 
with a wrinkled forehead who gazed disapprovingly at Pat. 
He made a mental note to talk to her later. Herr Franz held 
the hands of the children. His son alone sat on a bench, his 
hands crossed over his knees, a devouring sadness in his eyes; 
he was a city dweller and Aurolzkirchen meant everything 
to him. 

Now a lonely flak gun started to belch from the top of the 
Lésberg hill and the solitary battery of the Schlossberg 
chimed in. Aurolzkirchen had no military objectives and 
the flyers could expect a token defence only. Their speed 
seemed to have diminished again and for a short moment 
one saw nothing but their thin wings glittering in the sun. 
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then they opened up. 

It was the eastern part of the city with the railway station 
which apparently had been singled out for the attack. The 
distance was too great for the bombs to be seen, but finally 
it became impossible to distinguish the sound of the ex- 
plosions from the rising columns of smoke and the suddenly 
erupting flames. Soon the rest of the two became invisible 
behind a dark wall of destruction. Only Lésberg seemed to 
be untouched. 

Then the planes milled around in loose groups and the din 
of the explosions lost its rhythmic character. Yet the attackers 
continued their work with pitiless endurance and obstinacy. 
The tension among the small group of observers mounted; 
they all knew that each missile meant death, mutilation, 
impoverishment, that each blow added to the monstrous 
pile of hatred which darkened the whole continent. 

At last the planes disappeared. One could see how they 
tipped wings and made off in a north-easterly direction. 
Were they heading for Passau, Linz, or Bohemia? Nobody 
knew. Leonhard was the first to speak; he curtly reminded 
his wife and his guests of their meal and they thoughtfully 
started on their way back to the castle. Pat’s eyes were 
slightly moist when she debated with Georg whether their 
home had been destroyed or not; she insisted desperately 
that it must have been wiped out. If everybody else had to 
suffer, then she, the Amerikanerin, should share in the general 
sorrow. It was Dr Birkl who contradicted her; the chefs had 
aimed primarily at the railroad station. Her apartment 
could only have been hit by accident. Was Sophia Kon- 
stantinovna at home: It was probable that she was cooking 
her meal, but Pat, to her horror, felt suddenly that she had 
no pity for the Russian. The lack of compassion was con- 
tagious. 

When they sat down again to the Bohemian dish they 
discovered to their surprise that it was still warm. The night- 
mare had been so short that they speculated now about its 
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duration. Georg displayed a certain impatience at this 
conversation; he did not want to know how many human 
lives had been extinguished by this short and sharp interlude, 
but how many of them had been changed in a revolutionary 
way. The soldiers at the front in Normandy who had become 
widowers, the children who were now orphaned and the 
parents who were deprived of their offspring—their whole 
existence had been cast into a new mould. Lotte interrupted 
his meditations, suggesting that he should call up Sophia 
Konstantinovna in order to see whether she were alive. 

Curiously enough, the post-office of Aurolzkirchen was 
still functioning, and by mentioning his official position a 
connection was established with his house. The bell rang 
at the other end of the wire, but there was no response from 
the Russian. 

Now they all were in the drawing-room, and the children, 
released from the silence imposed upon them during the 
midday dinner, plagued them with all sorts of questions. 
Georg proposed to return to the city. 

‘There’s no train connection now’, Leonhard reminded 
him. ‘And even if there were a train scheduled, I doubt that 
it could enter the railroad station.’ 

‘Still, | must go back. I’ve got to help. And I’m sure Pat 
would, too. What about the old Peugeot?’ 

“We have only enough petrol to drive into town. Not a 
drop to get the car back.’ 

“The Double-U’s will take care of that.’ 

‘I wouldn’t take a spoonful from them.’ 

‘It’s going to be my deal with the devil.’ 

Dr Birkl admonished him not to expose Pat to needless 
dangers and to have an Aschheim-Zondek test taken of her. 
Then Leonhard fetched the car, and Georg set out with Pat. 

Outside of Lésberg they encountered a group of irate 
workers, Bavarians and foreigners, kicking and beating an 
airman who had bailed out from his plane. Georg put the 
brakes on and shouted to them to stop. Their hatred now 
turned against him; they felt that they had every right to 
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beat to a pulp this rosy-cheeked alien in an expensive leather 
jacket stuffed with chocolates and cigarettes. This man had 
no business to massacre civilians. But by driving a car Georg 
seemed to have something like an official status, and a few 
remarked loudly that he was certainly one of those brown 
swine who had brought these murderers upon the country. 
A Frenchman, shaking with rage, explained in broken 
language to Pat that a whole group of his compatriots had 
been wiped out in the textile factory nearby. The workers 
were in an ugly mood, and Georg needed all his shrewdness 
and firmness to prevail upon them. At long last they dumped 
the unconscious parachutist in the back of their car. His face 
was, by now, a mass of raw meat, but Pat seemed unmoved. 
She did not look round, and Georg found to his surprise that 
he had no other intention than to hand over the bleeding, 
moaning bundle of human flesh to the proper authorities. 
Theoretically he could have made attempts to hide his 
charge and to dispatch it to the mountains. Yet now he was 
through with these ideas. 

There were no marks of damage in the blocks around the 
river bend, but soon they encountered clouds of thick smoke 
drifting through the streets, and when they approached the 
Old Quarter they made little headway; crazed people with 
half-burned clothes pushed top-heavy perambulators, fire- 
men. with blackened faces and civilians rushed around with 
madness in their eyes, hands torn from the vain effort to dig 
their beloved ones from the rubble, sobbing children and 
crying women leaned against the walls, and gloomy-looking 
air-raid workers hurriedly carried on stretchers the dis- 
figured and the dead. The farther they proceeded the worse 
became the chaos. The airman was finally handed over to a 
policeman, who lifted him onto a horsedrawn car bound for 
the hospital with other victims. 

After this transfer had been effected Georg had the weird 
and inexplicable feeling that a new period of increased 
suffering had begun and that this fresh carnage heralded a 
crescendo in the great passion play which was taking place 
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and in which everybody was involved. But Pat gave him no 
respite; she roused him from his thoughts by urging him 
to spare a few minutes and drive up to their apartment—just 
to see whether it was still there. Some of her pictures, 
souvenirs and clothes she would not have liked to miss 
forever. He yielded, and when the car climbed the steep 
street they craned their necks, but when they rounded the 
last corner they found that nothing had happened. She 
wanted to change quickly for the rescue work, and so they 
parked the car and rushed upstairs. Meanwhile she had an 
attack of nausea which found a natural solution, but she 
was ready in very little time. He slipped into his hobnailed, 
oiled mountain boots, remembering suddenly about the 
invitation they had extended for this evening to Delaney 
who would be coming to the back door of Weitingau. Now 
it was too late to do anything about it. When they left 
hastily they bumped into Sophia Konstantinovna, who 
arrived in her Sunday best. 

‘Are you all right?’ he yelled. 

‘All right’, she murmured. 

He had no time to waste and dashed down to the street. 
Pat followed him. It was too risky to use the car with its 
tank almost empty. The hell of burning houses, smoking 
piles of rubble and acrid-smelling ruins did not seem to be 
far away. More and more people streamed in its direction, 
eager to help, eager to see the horror in its full scope, eager 
to come face to face with the reality of total destruction. 
Georg had had the time to throw a glance from the window 
of the bedroom and he knew that, while the monastery had 
survived the bombing, the Old Quarter seemed to have 
suffered the worst. Preysing Square was dark with the clouds 
of smoke from fiercely burning buildings in neighbouring 
streets. Firemen were busy pouring water on the roofs of 
several endangered buildings in order to save them from 
the flames. A man with broken nails, his fingers covered with 
blood from insane attempts to remove the brickwork from 
his children, ran around aimlessly. Here and there the sun 
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broke through and sent bundles of rays through the light, 
pastel-coloured smoke which filled the square. 

On the steps leading up to the monument of King 
Ludwig I stood Worbelmann, with Dr Kettelhart, the 
lawyer, S.S.-Leader Steinbach and other officials. A mock 
‘General Staff’ of the local Party Organisation, they seemed 
to survey the disaster. While Worbelmann nervously 
chewed the tips of his moustache, Steinbach gave commands 
in a clear, metallic voice. Pat had espied a couple of women 
throwing water from buckets into a burning ground-floor 
apartment, and with the usual American practicality and 
preference for action she pulled up her sleeves. She could 
not watch other people any more; she simply had to join in. 

Georg went straight to the group on the steps of the 
monument. 

‘A fine Schweinerei’, he sombrely remarked to Worbel- 
mann. 

‘It’s your friends who did this’, the official retorted 
furiously. Their mutual hostility had broken out into the 
open. Astonished eyes gazed at them. 

‘The people who did this are not my friends’, Georg 
retorted with undisguised bitterness. ‘But the people who 
provoked them are most certainly your chums.’ 

This was dangerous ground. An explosion of tempers 
could now take place any minute, but Georg was reckless 
and did not care about the results of his audacity. He felt 
that he had nothing to lose. 

Worbelmann seemed ready to reply when their attention 
was diverted by a shrill, desperate voice. At first they could 
not see from where it emanated, but finally they discovered 
a red Party banner being waved from behind a high pile of 
rubble which blocked the exit into one of the side-streets. 
There was something mysterious and ominous about this 
banner which was carried upwards by a person that still 
remained invisible. “Heil Hitler!’ shouted the voice. “Heil 
Hitler!’ It came with such an intensity, despair and furious 
determination that the blood was chilled in Georg’s veins. 
ro) 
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He had heard this voice once before, years ago, and he still 
could not identify it. 

At last a hand could be seen, a hand and a face covered 
with plaster and soot. The flag rose hesitatingly and a gust 
of wind unfurled it almost completely. Worbelmann stared 
with fascination in the direction of the odd apparition and 
was unable to make up his mind. But finally the man—it was 
a small man with a stubbled chin and bloodshot eyes, with 
a torn collar and a ragged tie—had climbed the pile of stones, 
bricks and wooden beams and his inhuman voice filled the 
square. 

‘We've won, we've won’, he shrieked. “The triumph is 
ours, we've won. Heil Hitler! Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! Sieg 
Heil!’ 

Saliva dropped from his lips. His whole body shook as in a 
fever. And only now Georg recognised him, his soul hollow 
with despair. It was Fritz Kannstein, his former tailor, who 
had completely gone out of his mind. And while he tried 
with planless haste to find a quick way out of this man’s 
predicament, Worbelmann had acted. “Der Kannstein Jud ist 
verriickt geworden’, he said with a mixture of astonishment 
and satisfaction, and a second later two S.S.-men made a 
dash for the emaciated little Jew. 

Kannstein defended himself with senseless determination, 
but was quickly overcome and the flag rolled down the pile 
to rest in the gutter. Georg stood there, motionless and cold, 
with clenched fists and clenched teeth. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing he could do. And when the stormtroopers 
carried that wriggling human bundle away and the large 
Kramer Building one block from him collapsed in a holo- 
caust of flames, sparks and thunder he did not bat an eyelid. 
Sense and sanity had now gone completely. There was 
nothing left. The end of everything was at hand. 


XI 
MEDIA VITA IN MORTE SUMUS 


Gzorc and Pat walked home in a daze. Their eyes were 
streaming and inflamed from the smoke and their minds 
half-paralysed by the horrors they had seen. Pat stumbled 
along in her ragged clothes and once he almost decided to 
lift her up and carry her in his arms. 

When they arrived he was unable to find the key with his 
trembling hands and so he rang the bell. Sophia Konstan- 
tinovna opened the door and informed them that ‘a man was 
waiting for them’. His first reaction was that one of the 
‘Double-U’s had come in order to challenge or to arrest him. 

‘Did he give his name?’ 

‘No. He crazy. He sits and looks.’ 

When he opened the door to the drawing room he 
recognised Huber. He saw at once that there was something 
wrong with him. 

“You were all right on the Schlossberg, weren’t you?’ he 
asked him uneasily. 

“Yes. I was.’ Huber did not look into his eyes. He did not 
rise. He sat on a chair and stared at the wall. It was the stare 
of a dead man who had died again and again. The strong 
brows and the low forehead were still hiding his thoughts 
like armour plates, but the iris and the pupils were just 
coloured specks in the white of the eyes. 

“What’s the matter with you?’ 

“With me? Nothing. It’s Hilde. ...’ 

“What’s the matter with her?’ 

‘She is... she was . . . down for lunch with the Kellers ... 
she now ... isn’t any more....’ It came irregularly with a 
hopeless stammer. 

‘Good Lord!’ Pat exclaimed. ‘She hasn’t been killed?’ 
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‘No, not killed’, Huber replied looking up shyly. ‘She’s 
been wiped out . . . direct hit, you know . . . blockbuster. . . 
not even a drop of blood .. . not even the smallest particle 
of flesh, not a fibre... nothing, nothing .. .Wiped out, I 
tell you . . . like a pencil stroke on a piece of paper . . . there 
itis, there tise t... 

Pat collapsed into a chair. She was unable to talk. 

‘I can’t stand it’, Huber now howled loudly with a 
suddenness which frightened his listeners. ‘I tell you, I just 
can’t stand it. Can’t. If she were just wounded to death, even 
if she were horribly mutilated, yes, even if she looked like 
one of those nauseating roasts recovered from burnt-out 
ruins, I could stand it. I think I could. But this way I just 
can’t, can’t. There will be no grave and no slab. I could 
travel to the ends of the world and I wouldn’t find a fraction, 
a sign of her. I could... .1 could... 7 

He sobbed, but his eyes remained dry. The sobs came like 
small, painful convulsions seizing him by the throat. 

“We'll bring you up to the Schlossberg’, Georg said. “We 
still have, perhaps, a litre in our car and we can roll back.’ 

‘No’, Huber replied. “No. No.’ He buried his ugly face in 
his arm. 

“You don’t want to get home?’ 

Huber looked up. ‘No’, he ejaculated. “No. I couldn’t. 
I would see her knitting. Her pictures. An unfinished letter 
on her desk. Her clothes. I would see our beds. I 
would....’ 

He could not finish the sentence. His forehead touched the 
table. Georg looked at Pat and she understood. Huber had 
to stay overnight with them. Nothing else would do. 

Georg wanted to say something, but then the telephone 
rang. There was a voice which hesitated to identify itself. 

‘Now the worst has happencd’, it said. “Couldn’t you help 
me at all? They’re going to kill him. Not for his uninten- 
tional mockery, but because he is obviously out of his mind. 
Herr Baron, you must help, you must, you must.’ 

It was doubtless the older Kannstein. 
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At that moment Sophia Konstantinovna came into the 
room and looked at Huber—looked at him without pity or 
even curiosity. 

Tl try to do my best’, Georg promised. He was so tired 
that he hardly had the strength to form a consoling answer. 
“Where’s he now?’ 

‘They have him locked up. No chance to get near him.’ 

‘T understand. I'll do my best.’ It was sheer madness to 
talk openly over the telephone about these matters, but 
there was every likelihood that the Double-U’s and their 
hounds were otherwise engaged. 

“You will: You really will:’ the voice at the other end of 
the wire begged in despair. 

“You have my word.” He hung up and put his hand over 
his eyes. Now even the feeble light of the setting sun was 
hurting him. He felt a slight vertigo, and then, with burning, 
astonished eyes, looked at Sophia Konstantinovna. What 
did she want 

‘Him stay here?’ she asked sullenly with a contemptuous 
glance at Huber. “He’s crazy.’ 

“You shut up !’ Georg snapped at her. He was angry, tired, 
furious, and feared going out of his mind. “By the way... 
where were you during the bombing?’ 

‘Me? Just seeing a man.’ 

“What man?’ He had a sudden inspiration. He saw clearly. 
Her eyes now were narrow and there was contempt in the 
corners of her mouth. “You mean Herr Wiebemann:?’ 

‘So you know’, she murmured with disgust. ‘Him say you 
don’t know. So he lies. Everybody lies.’ 

“You're right. Nobody could speak the truth now—not 
even accidentally’, Georg stated grimly and turned around. 
The sight of Huber became unbearable. His absolute 
immobility evoked the picture of death. 

‘Listen’, Georg said tensely, “you must eat something.’ 

There was no answer. 

‘Huber’, he shouted, “be a man. Rally. Don’t let yourself 
go. Show courage.’ And then he added in a desperate but 
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stupid attempt to shake him out of his stupor: “A Folklorist 
has the duty to be courageous.’ 

Huber slowly raised his head. Sweat covered his brows. 
His sleeves were wet with tears. When he showed his face 
Georg realised that his appeal had been in vain. Huber was 
now beyond the reach of slogans and coined phrases, beyond 
the reach of reason and fixed human associations. Christian- 
ity, which to him had never been a living force, could offer 
him none of its consolations. Before Georg and Pat lay a 
piece of quivering human flesh skimmed of all natural 
attributes save a terrible agglomeration of naked emotions 
and shrill pain partly paralysed by a sense of death and 
futility. This soul in agony and convulsion could not be 
approached from the outside. 

Pat finally succeeded in moving him to the sofa. He lay 
down, his red eyes wide open, but his body did not relax. 
The muscles of his knees and arms remained contracted, 
and from time to time he mumbled words which could only 
be understood with difficulty: ‘Not even a fibre...no 
bone... no grave... obliterated... wiped out... .’ 

They had some sort of dinner in the same room, ate bread, 
drank wine, and Sophia Konstantinovna, who remained 
stolid and unmoved, brought them later a dish of beets and 
potatoes. Pat then left the room and Georg made another 
effort to talk to Huber sensibly. All during the meal he had 
thought about ways and means to save Kannstein, but he 
he found no solution to the problem. Hilde Huber was dead, 
but Fritz Kannstein was alive. He had to concentrate on 
Kannstein. On Kannstein. He knew Hilde better. She was 
nearer to him. But she was dead. Really dead. Kannstein 
was not. Chaos started to reign in his mind. Here and there 
was a flash of disquiet and fear; what had Wiebemann dis- 
cussed with the Russian woman? But that hardly mattered 
now. His immediate task was to help Huber to recover some 
of his balance. To help Huber, to rescue Kannstein. . . . 

He talked and tried to be very sensible in his approach, but 
the meaning of his words did not reach Huber’s mind. He 
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felt that even if the official had not been numbed so com- 
pletely by his pain, his consolation would have fallen on 
barren ground; Georg’s vocabulary and argument would 
always have remained incomprehensible to Huber, who was 
a stranger to the Theology of the Cross. Night fell in the 
meantime over Aurolzkirchen and its still smoking ruins and 
freshly torn ancient walls. The whole world seemed to be 
bleeding from innumerable wounds. 

Georg was glad when he heard a creaking noise behind 
him and sensed the presence of Pat in the doorway. When 
he looked back he just managed to catch her eyes in the dusk. 
‘Let me try’, she said softly. He rose. “They’ and ‘the others’ 
had deprived this man of everything which tied him to his 
life. And she, who in some ways still belonged to ‘the others’, 
wanted to help. She was courageous. As he left the room he 
stroked her head. 

He moved to the open window of the bedroom. There 
was still a faint glow in the sky, and he could not help seeing 
the devastation in the eastern part of the city. Curiously 
enough, the railroad station which they wanted to destroy 
was virtually untouched and he knew that in any case its 
annihilation would have had little effect on transport. The 
repair squads were always at hand in the cities, whereas the 
bridges, tunnels and switchbacks in the mountains could 
only be tidied up after a long delay. Yet this was, humanly 
speaking, a senseless age, an age at the same time irrational 
and heartless, emotional and pitiless. He closed his eyes. 
The wounds of this city bled in his heart. From now on he 
could only look at this town in the darkest of all nights when 
nothing would be visible. ‘From now on only the night’, he 
said to himself, ‘nothing but the night.’ He knew that some 
of those who had obeyed the command to bring death and 
ruin to this town they had never seen or felt, thought that 
the end of the war would bring recovery and reconstruction 
to its inhabitants. Delaney had uttered this hope. Delaney 
was sincere. But Georg knew better. These wounds were 
fatal. He had seen Ypres between the wars and knew that 
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cities rising out of ruins were nothing but galvanised corpses 
—dead shells with human beings living a mechanical exis- 
tence. On the other side of the ocean houses and homes were 
built to last one or two generations; only too often he had 
had the impression that a strong chain put around these 
plastered wooden boxes fastened on a powerful truck, 
pulling out with a sudden jerk, would tear these structures 
from their foundations. But houses here were supposed to 
endure forever, for ‘all eternity’. Perhaps this was blasphemy. 
‘The Cross stands while the earth moves.’ Yet the buildings 
clad the people, they were formed by them, and in turn 
inspired them. Even Wiebemann’s soul could not avoid 
receiving a minute dent each time he passed the baroque 
glory of St Charles Borromeo. These structures were vest- 
ments to souls. The souls of the Old World cannot stand 
nakedness. They freeze to death or embrace the fires of Hell 
without some garment. 

And while in his heart he repeated the sentence: ‘From 
now on the night’ over and over again, Pat listened to Huber. 
He spoke almost incessantly. He must have realised that Pat 
sat at his side because he addressed himself to a woman about 
another one: Hilde. At first he stammered and it was some 
time before his speech became coherent. He got hold of 
Pat’s wrist and pressed it in despair and misery. He talked 
and conjured up the picture of his wife who had physically 
disappeared into a frightening and diabolic nothingness; 
painstakingly he put little traits together until Hilde stood 
alive again in the dark room, alive, breathing, but unseen. 
He remembered how they first met not such a very long 
time ago in the home of one of her relatives in Reichenhall, 
how she had smiled at him and her cheeks had shown 
dimples each time she bared her teeth. And he proceeded to 
describe her lips, especially her lower lip which looked 
strained when she laughed, and her eyes which became 
dark, alluring and inviting when mirth shook her. He went 
on depicting her in rage and in love, in sadness and delight. 
He repeated her pet sayings and the terms of endearment she 
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had used for him, imitating her voice and intonation. There 
was something comic about his efforts, but this was effaced 
by the circumstances under which he made his confession. 
Pat, with the back of her hand, dried the tears which streamed 
down her face, tears of compassion and senseless bitterness. 
Huber now pulled her down to him and lowered his voice. 
He told her how they loved each other bodily, how they 
had made love to each other. Later on, remembering this 
night, Pat was struck by the fact that this torn human being 
who clung to her in writhing despair had been neither 
shameless nor obscene; what he had confessed to her was 
nothing else than the inevitable failure of mortals to express 
the mutual longing and union of their souls in carnal sym- 
bols. Or in gestures. Or in words. 

Suddenly he stopped and loosened his grip on her wrist. 
In a flash it was clear to him where he was and what he had 
said. He was silent and turned his head to the wall. She felt 
that he wanted to be alone, and rose. Her cheeks were still 
wet when she entered the bedroom. Georg was sitting in an 
easy chair near the window in the darkness waiting for her. 

‘Is he asleep?’ 

‘T don’t know. He stopped talking.’ 

She went to him, sat on his lap, put her arm around his 
neck and wept silently again. For a long time they said 
nothing to each other. She was thoroughly exhausted. 

“You should go to bed’, he said after a while. ‘I’m going 
to look after him.’ 

She made no move. ‘Why’, she broke out in her mother 
language with unexpected violence, ‘why does God permit 
all this horror?’ 

He looked at her in surprise. Behind her broken voice was 
such uncontrolled anguish and pain as he had never witnessed 
in her before. He searched her face thoughtfully and tried to 
pierce her mind behind the thick, regular eyebrows and high 
forehead. He sensed fury and despair mixed in equal parts. 

“What a question! he replied. ‘God handed over this 
world to us and we quickly made a pigsty out of it. Man is 
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endowed with free will and is far from perfect. Moreover, 
there is such a person as a “Prince of This World” and, as 
you might know, he has ceased to be an angel in almost every 
respect. 

‘But a God who tolerates all this . . . a good God, Imean... 
won't people lose their faith in Him?’ She seemed to wrest 
these words from herself in slow, self-inflicted torture. 

‘Columbia professors would’, he answered glumly. “To 
me this whole ordeal is the supreme proof of His existence 
and His Revelation—partly because all this agony is the 
nose-dive of apostatised mankind, and partly because now 
it’s more evident than ever that our earthly life in itself 
without the everlasting postscript in the beyond makes no 
sense whatsoever. This life, to a materialist, could certainly 
be nothing but a nightmarish tragedy devoid of all decency, 
justice, sense or sanity.’ 

‘But mankind, even apostatised mankind, strives vaguely 
and instinctively for the nobler and better!’ 

He shook his head. “The multitudes, no doubt, want a 
good time and comfort, perhaps even a little glory if it does 
not cost them too much; but otherwise they don’t give a 
damn. On the other hand there are usually a few good and 
a few wise and a very few good and wise men and women 
who seek desperately and with varying success to stem the 
terrible tide of evil and indifference; they try to shout so that 
their voices can be heard above the thundering grunts and 
brayings of the rest, but they rarely succeed.’ 

Frau Schwarzwaberl was again struggling with the piano. 
One slightly arthritic hand promenaded in a vain search over 
the keys. The other fingers hacked dissonantly. 

‘And we two’, Pat asked, hesitatingly. “Where do we 
belong?’ 

‘T don’t know’, he answered wearily. ‘It’s not important 
where one stands; all that matters is the destination one’s 
heading for. Obviously we have to try to be better than the 
rest. Wiser and better. Much wiser and much better and 
saintlier. We have to try day and night. . . .’ 
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He felt keenly her resistance against his words. This 
rebellion in the darkness was almost physical. Her body 
seemed to swerve away from him. Her arms stiffened. 

‘The democommunazis have all taught us that one man is 
as good as another, ifnot a little better—provided he belongs 
to the “sacred fold” of Aryans, White Men or Proletarians’, 
he said with sad humour. ‘But the Church teaches us to 
strive for perfection—the most unpardonable sin in the eyes 
of the mob.’ 

‘But what does the Church say about history, about all 
this happening?’ she questioned him with mounting im- 
patience. ‘I understood your allusions to an after-life, but I 
think that some good must come out of it in the end. Not 
only in the beyond, but right here. Don’t you think that 
some time in the future there will be a better world: I know 
it sounds silly, but I always think that there must be some- 
where a clearing-house where every injustice is noted for a 
later punishment on earth and...’ 

‘Why?’ he interrupted her. 

‘T don’t know why, but I feel it. All this suffering cannot 
be in vain.’ And again she nearly burst into tears. ‘It just 
can’t have been in vain. Take this unhappy creature below 
us. Take Huber. You don’t think that suffering is totally 
valueless, that it neither builds nor redeems:’ 

‘In a lot of cases it will be a deductible exemption from 
purgatory’, he replied with sorrowful sarcasm, ‘and those 
who have the key to its meaning will grow through its 
consummation. But from a purely terrestrial point of view 
I cannot see why this whole holocaust should be what the 
English schoolboy calls a “good thing’”’. The gutting of our 
St Charles Borromeo church has no consoling aspects what- 
soever. No, my dear, history is just an abysmally horrible 
torture-chamber in which a few individuals may grow 
inwardly by taking suffering in the right spirit. . . .’ 

‘But there must be some morality in history after all’, she 
insisted again. She simply could not give up. 


“Why should there be?’ he asked, embracing her tighter 
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as if to overcome her growing hostility. “Leonhard, who 
has been in Turkish Armenia, told me about the Armenian 
cemetery in Trapezunt which he saw in the process of 
being eliminated. Not satisfied with the extermination of 
the Armenians themselves, the Turks proceeded to destroy 
even their earthly remains. The Armenians will never be 
able to have a real comeback except in Californian restaurants 
or on the New York stage.’ 

‘But the Turks will be punished.’ 

‘Perhaps yes, perhaps no. And if they are “punished”, 
surely it won’t be those who ordered or perpetrated these 
crimes, but innocent ones. History is the very caricature of 
justice.’ 

‘But, Georg, must we give up hope completely?’ It was 
an outcry echoed by the darkness. The piano melody became 
staccato. 

‘Of course not. There’s still death and the Cross: the 
direct union with God and personal suffering transcendentally 
illuminated by Revelation.’ 

‘Oh, Georg’, she exclaimed. ‘I might be wicked and stupid, 
but I want something tangible right here. Don’t we need 
something we can touch and see in order to go on? It is 
impossible to struggle without a hope.’ 

‘T disagree. You remember the dictum of the Emperor 
Frederick: “Lerne leiden ohne zu klagen” — “‘Learn to suffer 
without complaining”. To this you have to add: “Lerne zu 
kampfen ohne zu hoffen”—"“Learn to fight without hoping”’. 
Of course, hope is a virtue, but the hope the Church talks 
about has nothing to do with a “happy end” a la Hollywood. 
“They” also fight without hope now. We cannot possibly 
sink below their level. Only the inferior man is out for a 
reward. The Christian is not a donkey who needs a 
carrot.’ 

There was force and conviction in his voice, and Pat tried 
to see his eyes in the darkness. She failed to do so. Finally she 
let her head sink on his chest and said softly: ‘I know the 


Church waits for me. She is much nearer to me than you 
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think. But if you were Father Selmar, would you accept 
me? 

He kissed her tenderly on her ear and whispered. “Why 
not?’ he said. “We have lots of superstitious old women in 
our Church.’ 

There was a knock at the door. Pat jumped up and switched 
the light on. Georg opened the door and was face to face 
with Huber. They had forgotten all about him. The red- 
rimmed eyes were deader than before. His voice was flat, 
but his words contained a politeness which frightened them. 

‘I am sorry for all the trouble I’ve caused. Thank you both 
for your kindness and sympathy. I’m going home.’ 

Tl come with you’, Georg declared. 

‘No, thanks. I want to be alone.’ This unexpected abrupt- 
ness sounded odd. Huber wanted to say something else and 
half-opened his mouth but fell back into an uneasy silence. 
Georg accompanied him to the front door, but his various 
minor queries met with no success. They parted in absolute 
silence. Huber’s handshake was limp and cold. 

Georg hardly slept during this night. Neither did Pat. He 
tried to pray, but with little success. Pat crept into his bed, 
and for well over an hour they lay together with open eyes. 
When the dawn came over the valley he rose and leaned out 
of the window. The cold wind ruffled his hair. It had been 
much worse than he had thought. The railway station stood 
there unharmed in bitter mockery, and even the bridge over 
the Schallerbach glittered in the rays of the sun which had 
risen in all its glory over the fields and hills of neighbouring 
Austria. 


The office also had remained undamaged, and when 
Georg was told at 10 a.m. that Huber had still not arrived 
he was not in the least surprised. But a few minutes later he 
was rung up by Karl Schweighofer, whose voice he did not 
recognise at first. 

‘Your friend from the Kreisamt was here’, the peasant said. 
“You know whom I mean. He was stark staring mad and did 
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something unpardonable. You'd better come out and see the 
mischief he’s done.’ 

“What sort of mischief?’ 

‘The kind you can’t put right.’ 

‘Good God!’ 

“When will you come?’ 

‘Tomorrow night. Today it’s impossible. We have to 
work till late in the evening on the re-location problem. 
About two thousand people are homeless. I know that 
flowerpots are difficult to get nowadays, but maybe we'll 
find some in Weitingau. Don’t worry, I'll fix you up.’ 

‘Now listen, you don’t get me....’ 

Tve no time. See you tomorrow. Give my love to the 
old lady.’ 

He hung up quickly. There was little doubt that Huber 
had done something terrible to Delaney. Only a few days 
ago they had been on the best of terms. The official must 
have gone completely out of his mind. Georg figured out 
that Huber had taken the early morning train in the direction 
of Reichenhall. When would he be back: Suddenly he 
realised the danger in which he moved, in which they all 
moved. What if Delaney were really dead or grievously 
wounded? What if Huber lost his wits entirely, went on a 
rampage and began to talk, to confess, to rave? But his 
worry took another turn when, towards noon, Worbel- 
mann’s furious voice reached him over the telephone. 

‘One of your men has wounded an employee of this 
service’, it came squealing over the wire. 

Georg preserved his composure. “What do you mean by 
that term “one of your men” ?’ 

‘A member of the C.H.V., or rather, one of your 
subordinate officials.’ 

“That sounds better. Who is he?’ 

‘Huber.’ 

‘He’s crazy. Does that surprise you?’ 

‘He looked like it. But why does he take it out on us? He 
shot Retzlaff right through the arm. He took a potshot at 
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me, but missed. He dashed out of our office, but now he is 
barricaded up in the attic of the Old Castle just above his 
apartment.’ 

‘He’s out of his mind, I tell you.’ 

“We'll smoke him out, all right. We have an S.S. cordon 
round the place. Hand grenades and machine-guns will do 
the job.’ 

‘Listen. This is plain murder. The man is off his head. His 
wife was blown to bits yesterday. Starve him out and he’ll 
surrender. Besides, the Old Castle is covered by the regula- 
tion protecting historical buildings.’ 

‘Tf you want to save his skin, come up and talk to him. I'll 
give you a chance. My car will be in front of your office 
in five minutes.’ 

‘All right. Pll come.’ 

Now he felt that he wanted to eat his words. For the rest 
of the Folklorists, even for Huber himself, death from a bullet 
would be the best solution. From a mentally deranged 
Huber the Secret Police might be able to extract everything. 
But Huber was some sort of a friend. Perhaps there was a 
chance of saving his life. Ifhe did not do his utmost he would 
never forgive himself; and if he succeeded it might end 
fatally. He felt now that it made no sense to be clever. 
Cunning had become, by and large, nothing but a moral 
trap. In such a situation one could only follow one’s con- 
science and trust everything to God. ‘In manibus tuis’, he 
muttered. ‘In manibus tuis.. .. He went down on one knee 
and prayed hastily, his forehead pressed against the desk. 

When he looked up he saw the Polish orderly standing 
before him. He did not mind in the least, and rose. 

‘There’s a car waiting for you outside. And besides, there’s 
a peasant who wants to talk to you.’ 

He went out into the corridor and saw the younger 
brother of Karl Schweighofer. 

Tm ina terrible hurry’, he said, and added in a subdued 
voice: “What happened to Delaney?’ 

‘Dead’, the peasant whispered. 
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‘Huber?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘How did it happen?’ 

‘Herr Huber came straight into the house. We heard foot- 
steps in front of the door when we had just had breakfast. 
Delaney jumped up and ran into the next room. Wanted to 
play safe, not knowing who would be coming. But then 
Huber broke into the room with a wild look in his eyes. He 
saw Liesl and fired wildly at her, calling her names. He 
thought that she was having an affair with the American, but 
is wasn’t true. Fancy him, a married man, being so jealous! 
All the shots missed. It was then that the airman darted from 
the next room. He made a dash for Huber. It was almost a 
suicide. I'll never forget Delaney’s eyes...’ 

“Yes. Get on.’ 

‘Those eyes were filled with sorrow unto death. He didn’t 
have a chance. Two bullets felled him. He lived another 
five minutes, and Karl said some prayer with him. Delaney 
wanted to give you a message, but he could not finish the 
sentence. A pity that there’s no priest in the village. You 
know what happened to our Herr Pfarrer.’ 

‘And now?’ 

‘Liesl cries day and night. He died for her. It’s really a 
shame: such a fine foreign gentleman. What’ll we do now? 
Shall we bury him?’ 

“As quickly as possible! Take all his papers and para- 
phernalia. See you soon!’ 

He rushed outside, jumped into the car, and pressed his hat 
down. Everybody in the city knew to whom this car 
belonged, and he did not cherish the idea of being seen in it. 
Now greater things were at stake. Delaney’s death made him 
desperate. Bombs had fallen over Aurolzkirchen and ex- 
ploded. But then the cataclysm continued. Kannstein was the 
first, Delaney the next victim. And now, perhaps, Huber 
himself. Georg felt that the repercussions of these bombs 
and of other bombs would never cease to echo and re-echo 
in his lifetime. There would never be peace again. Never 
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again for the simple reason that the mice, nitwits and 
scoundrels to whom the present age had entrusted the 
leadership of the world would never have the goodwill, the 
courage or the intelligence to break this endless spiral of 
hatred which made the final doom inevitable. 

The car stopped with a sudden jerk. An S.S.-man with a 
tommy gun had halted the driver, and Worbelmann came 
up, panting. He explained the situation to Georg and it was 
obvious that the police official enjoyed his strategic task; 
this was war in miniature. The Old Castle, now divided into 
various apartments for civil servants, had been built in a 
horseshoe form and it was in the eastern wing that Huber 
had established himself in an attic. The roof there was round, 
higher than thesurrounding parts and thus gave theimpression 
of a minor tower. It was seemingly an impregnable position. 

‘He has plenty of ammunition’, Worbelmann hissed. “We 
just had to carry away a man who had been wounded in the 
neck. This fellow shoots with his pistol like a devil. He 
missed the artery by only three centimetres. You'd better be 
careful.’ 

‘How shall I talk to him?’ 

‘Use that megaphone.’ 

Georg took the instrument and moved forward with 
heavy steps, his eyes fixed on the porthole in the roof from 
where the shots had been fired. He felt a crushing weariness 
and disgust. He passed a few S.S.-men, who looked at him 
with a mixture of respect and curiosity, and then walked 
within hailing distance of the building. He made no use of 

. the megaphone. The walk over the gravel seemed endless. 

‘Do you hear me?’ he shouted. 

‘T hear.’ 

‘Come out of your fortress and surrender. It’s no use. 
They know that you went out of your mind. They’ll send 
you to a hospital, not to jail.’ 

A moment of silence followed, then the voice boomed 
back. “You fool, go home quick. Let me shoot it out. Let me 
die!’ 
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‘Come out and live, idiot!’ 

‘To hell with life!’ 

‘Be sensible, Huber!’ 

‘If you had an inkling of what I had done you wouldn’t 
stand there shouting your mouth off’, Huber growled 
angrily. Now he has returned to his senses, Georg thought 
to himself; he is referring to Delaney. Yet the ‘others’ were 
within hearing distance and he had to be careful. But would 
Huber understand: 

‘Listen, I known damn. well what you’ve done, but that’s 
all settled’, he shouted. 

‘You keep your trap shut and get out of the way. You 
don’t know what you’re talking about’, Huber, still invisible 
behind the porthole, yelled back. 

‘Throw your pistol out!’ Georg screamed, with growing 
despair. He thought that he was now able to see a light 
speck in the round window. 

‘Tm going to get something out, but it won't be a pistol’, 
Huber hollered. “Here it comes!’ 

At first it seemed to Georg that a big, dark pole emerged 
from the window. Puzzled, and with a weird sense of fear, 
he watched the thing growing almost over his head. 
Involuntarily he took a few steps back. And suddenly he 
understood; shivers went down his spine. It was a flag, an 
old, black flag of mourning with ragged contours which 
finally flew lustily in the wind blowing over the summery 
Schlossberg. It was the forbidden, suppressed flag of death 
and rebellion, of sorrow, freedom and tears. 

“And now get out of here’, the voice from the roof howled 
in a ghostly rage. “Get out!’ 

‘Huber!’ 

A shot whizzed by. Madness again had taken control of 
this man engulfed in despair. Georg felt with horror that 
there was nothing else to do. With misery in his heart he 
turned round and walked back to Worbelmann and the 
S.S.-men. The Gestapo official was dismayed. He did not 
hide his disappointment. 
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‘T can’t figure out what this black flag means’, he muttered. 

‘His wife’s dead.’ 

‘Is that all?’ 

‘No, it’s only a beginning.’ 

The S.S.-men. adjusted their tommy-guns and advanced 
cautiously. Georg motioned the chauffeur to take him down 
to his office. Once in the car, he slumped back into the seat 
and. pressed his hands against his ears. The reports of the 
machine pistols accompanied him all the way down and 
were still audible when the car wound its way through the 
streets covered with rubble and charred debris. A canyon 
of soot-stained walls and obscenely disembowelled living- 
rooms looked down on a broken man in a lonely vehicle. 
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Gzorc had another sleepless night. His tiredness was 
extreme, every nerve in his body quivered, and his thinking 
at first lacked all co-ordination. Huber had been killed one 
hour after he had left, killed by a hand grenade while 
fighting bitterly with skill and determination. The cause 
had probably gained in security by Huber’s death and it was 
certain that Huber was now happier after a transition from 
a hell on earth to a purgatory in the beyond. Delaney’s 
death grieved Georg even more, since he felt a personal 
responsibility for the fate of the young American. Involun- 
tarily the thought came to him that it would have been 
better if Van Houten had crossed the path of Huber in his 
wild moments of despair. But then he remembered that all 
these happenings had occurred in a senseless war, in a sense- 
less period of history, in a senseless world. He realised with 
equal bitterness, that only a miracle could have put Frau 
Schwarzwaberl in the place of Hilde Huber. Death would 
have been a deliverance to her. 

Looking back at the last hundred years, he became aware 
of the fact that his family and people of his convictions had 
always been on the losing side, that fate had intervened with 
frightening regularity in favour of the forces opposed to 
their cause, opposed to the good. But the victories of the 
powers of adversity or wickedness never had the character 
of an unavoidable or inevitable process, thus making the 
diabolic aspects of defeat even more obvious; triumph and 
cataclysm always hung for a long time in the balance and 
thereby often raised false hopes and expectations. And then, 
through a chain of odd coincidences, sudden mishaps and 
minor accidents darkness always scored over light. Fate 
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presented ‘fatal’ happenings only. Although he had preached 
to Pat the doctrine of the Cross, deep in his heart he still 
clung to the fading hopes of Fortuna’s favours. The wisdom 
of sanctity was more in his mind than in his heart. In vain 
had he written on the first page of his diary the words of 
Léon Bloy’s Poor Woman: ‘Il n’y a qu'une tristesse, cest de 
w étre pas des saintes’. He was not a saint, and he was possessed 
now by this sadness. = 

Late at night he had received another call from the older 
Kannstein. The use of the telephone was strictly forbidden 
to Jews and the man took a considerable risk. Georg now 
racked his brains trying to think of some way to rescue his 
former tailor. He rose from the bed and looked over the 
doomed city. Still, he was unable to collect his thoughts. 
Delaney emerged before his eyes. Delaney piously touching 
some old piece of armour in Weitingau. Delaney, death in 
his eyes, his blood-covered hands pressed to his heart. He 
saw Huber, his ugly face bathed in happiness at the sight of 
Hilde. And then another Huber: a man clutching in agony 
the black flag of despair. And Wechsler. Prius mori quam 
superari. The Old Quarter had gone down in ruins, but the 
railway station survived. And Lésberg with its enigmatic 
killers survived as well. Again fate would have it that Lés- 
berg escape destruction. Fate willed that in June, 1914, a 
chauffeur should take a wrong turn in Sarayevo. Fate had 
decreed that in ’23 the Gamekeeper should break only his 
collar-bone while the bullets of von Lossow’s men tore big 
gaps in the lines of his supporters. Fate had permitted the 
failure of Kordt’s mission in London; Chamberlain flew to 
Godesberg and then to Munich, thus destroying Beck’s 
carefully laid plans. 

“Yet I am alive’, he said aloud. There was a bitter melan- 
choly in his voice and Pat stirred in her sleep. He started to 
enumerate the reasons on account of which he should have 
been in jail or guillotined a long time ago; he had organised 
a group to undermine the government, he was hiding enemy 
airmen, he was supporting Jews and associated with a Pole 
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on friendly terms—not to mention a Senegalese. He listened 
to enemy broadcasts and spread ‘vicious rumours’. He co~ 
operated with Austrian ‘separatists’ and provided the Secret 
Police with false information. But he was free and alive. Still 
alive. There was something amiss in his theory of the 
‘invincible injustice’ of this world. ‘Iam married, moreover, 
to an American’, he said to himself; ‘ifI have enough patience 
I ought to be killed by Americans for my activities against 
this government. That would be a delightful consummation 
of all senselessness . .. and then from the Beyond to watch 
Wiebemann being made Soviet governor of Bavaria or a 
Commissar in Mecklenburg.’ Suddenly he laughed. Laughed 
out loud. 

Pat moved again, and he stopped, rose, went to her bed 
and bent over her. Her eyes were closed. Today, when she 
had heard that Delaney was dead, she had buried her face 
in her hands. Tl do it . . .’ she had muttered. ‘T'll do it now.’ 
He did not understand what she meant but he had an odd 
sense of guilt. Before him in the darkness breathed a human 
being whom he had brought to a continent over which 
invisibly-visibly the black flag was flying. The ‘Jolly Roger’. 
He had brought her here to save the old, thick walls of 
Weitingau which could be transformed within a split 
second into a shapeless heap of rubble and dust. ‘Der Mensch 
denkt und Gott lenkt.’ He had brought her here to make her 
share her life with a man who by all rules and regulations 
should have been beheaded and cremated a long time ago. 
Poor Pat, he had brought her here as a little human island 
of American innocence and confidence to a world where she 
dwelt as a child between mummies and monsters, now per- 
haps even an outcast among her own people. He had a 
burning compassion for her, a pity which overwhelmed 
him with an unexpected vehemence. Death was raining 
from the skies, death menaced from the government’s 
slaughter houses, death darted viciously from Lésberg, but 
Pat slept, Pat loved, Pat stood at her post. ‘In innocentia mea 
ingressus sum... ingressa sum’, he repeated suddenly with 
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emotion. Our flag may be black, he said to himself, but 
hers is white. It is odd, but her people can slaughter millions 
and remain innocent. If we turn somebody’s hair we are 
guilty and immersed in sin. That’s because we are sober and 
knowing. That’s because we live in death. 


Instead of going to the Schweighofers the following after- 
noon he went to the Headquarters of the Secret Police. 
Wiebemann had just arrived from Berlin and told him that 
he would soon be transferred to Pomerania. He sat calm and 
composed behind his writing desk; neither the bad news in 
the morning’s newspapers, nor the bombing of the city, nor 
the deaths of Pitzler or Huber had ruffled him. This massive 
mountain of white flesh showed no signs of nervousness. 

Georg came to the point immediately and mentioned the 
case of ‘Fritz-Israel’ Kannstein. When he had ended his 
plea he saw that one of Wiebemann’s brows was slightly, 
very slightly raised. There was no displeasure in this almost 
imperceptible movement, only a question. 

“What are the precise reasons why you want this man back 
in circulation?’ 

‘First of all I think that it is a dictate of justice to release 
him. His nerves are overwrought and he intended no 
mockery with the flag after the bombardment. In his excite- 
ment he probably thought that our mere survival was a 
glaring victory.’ 

The brow remained raised. ‘It’s your personal reasons I’m 
interested in.’ 

‘Well’, Georg started with slight hesitation. ‘My maternal 
great-grandfather brought the Kannsteins from Hungary to 
this place. Old Kannstein was his house-Jew on a Trans- 
danubian estate. I feel a family responsibility here. Hungary 
is a safer place for a Jew than Bavaria. And Fritz Kannstein 
was in the war. While I played as a child in the meadows of 
Weitingau he was fighting for me... for all of us. And— 
last but not least—he was my tailor. He was the man who 
cut my first dinner-jacket. He was a good tailor. No 
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gentleman lets his tailor down.’ 

“You're a sentimentalist.’ It was not a reproach, but a 
simple statement. 

“That’s possible.’ 

‘Sleep-walker’, Wiebemann retorted. It was now Georg’s 
turn to be astonished. This word could not be lightly 
treated or brushed aside. It was the Gamekeeper’s preroga- 
tive to pride himself on his somnambulism and thus Wiebe- 
mann had not actually passed a simple judgment. This was 
a comparison. 

‘A somnambulist at least finds his way safely’, Georg 
remarked. 

“Yes—until he is awakened from his realm of unreal 
sentimentality. Then he’s lost. There’s something much 
better and safer than sleep-walking. Only the Big Ones 
cannot indulge in it. That’s drifting.’ 

‘Drifting?’ 

‘Drifting. No opposition. No opinion. Perhaps even no 
observation. That’s the technique of survival. Take that 
Kannstein case. He’s a Jew... .’ 

‘Which prejudices you against him... .’ 

‘Nonsense.’ Wiebemann’s calm was not broken. ‘It’s too 
late now to keep up these idle pretences. I never had any 
objection to Jews. After all, only nitwits had. But it’s a 
declared policy of the State to blame the Jews for this 
country’s ills. Kannstein is therefore “existentially” guilty— 
guilty through merely existing. I agree that this makes no 
sense. But only the sentimentalists want sense. And the 
sleep-walkers stick to the curious, frequently perverse 
rationality of their dreams. The world of tomorrow, on the 
other hand, will be free of all this nonsense. Nothing is 
going to remain but the final purpose and its subordinated 
action. The man of the Age of the Machines, the newspaper 
reader, the radio listener, the habitué of mass meetings, these 
human parrots we keep as teachers in our schools cannot 
possibly have the same mentality as the monk in a lonely 
cell or the philosopher in the Stoa.’ 
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‘I never knew that you were so well read, Herr Wiebe- 
mann.’ 

The police official shrugged his shoulders imperceptibly. 
‘Well, one cannot help reading’, he said, unmoved. ‘Still, 
I cannot claim to have read as much as my Chief.’ 

‘Your Chief?’ Georg started out cautiously. “What does 
he think about the situation?’ 

‘He sees it clearly. I doubt if he nourishes great hopes for 
himself personally but that hardly affects the greater outline 
of the historical process. The next stage, according to his 
lights, is a repetition of 1918 on a grand scale. Ein 1918 in 
ganz kolossaler Aufmachung!’ 

‘That means a defeat.’ 

“What’s wrong with a defeat? It makes bad headlines for 
the newspaper readers and causes headaches to radio com- 
mentators. A defeat can, historically speaking, represent a 
much greater asset than a victory. Could you imagine the 
“Movement” without 1918? Now let us suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that this side had won the war—a very 
premature event. We have sown a seed and that ought to 
suffice. But the control of Europe by our sentimentalists— 
and sleep-walkers, if you like—would have ended with 
assimilation. What I mean is that we would have been 
assimilated by the others. Another twenty years and we 
would have been ready. We then would have reached the 
necessary matter-of-factness.’ 

‘So we're too soft.’ 

‘Precisely. Take for instance our eastern concentration, or 
rather extermination, camps. Undesirable elements are 
weeded out there. But how is it done? You know only too 
well that we are short of all sorts of materials. And do you 
realise what they do? Just as in a high-class Paris brothel, 
they use all kinds of illusions; they pamper the “outgoing” 
inmates. The officials tell the outgoing individuals that they 
will get a bath and must undress. Each one of them receives 
a towel and a piece of soap. There’s hardly a cake of soap in 
Aurolzkirchen! Then they are told to go into a large hall, 
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hot water and steam comes from the showers, and finally 
poison gas makes an end to the comedy. That is a very 
expensive procedure. The corpses are cremated. That means 
the use of wood or coal. I told the people in Berlin that 
corpses can be used as fertilisers. Our agriculture needs 
fertilisers. But, believe it or not, they were horrified in 
Berlin. You see, sentimentality still prevails. In the next 
war it is going to be different. We will probably see fer- 
tiliser factories reassembled in the heart of the enemy 
country—the parts, engines and prefabricated walls will be 
transported by plane and are going to arrive immediately 
after the first parachutists—and a few hours after the invasion 
the inhabitants can be driven to the gates in their nightshirts, 
headed for the sausage machines . . . wie bebende Schweinchen 
im Schlachthaus. A few hours after the invasion, smoke 
would merrily emerge from stacks made of a heat-resisting 
plastic; a sturdy young industry would arise.’ 

‘As things are, you would throw them alive into the 
cremation stoves?’ 

“Why not? Let us assume that fifteen persons among a 
hundred air-raid casualties are burned alive. Then your 
Anglo-Saxon defenders of Western Christian civilisation 
have roasted at least 180,000 people so far. I said: so far. 
Yesterday in Le Havre, after our evacuation, about five 
thousand Frenchmen were cleaned out. We can foresee that 
Catholic proselytisers hard pressed for an argument in 
defence of the Holy Inquisition will at least be able to point 
out that they are in “good company’. 

Georg leaned back. ‘Still’, he said in a flat voice, ‘the 
Westerners are going ahead.’ 

‘They're going ahead, but they are losing this war. Just 
as we are. My Chief sees this quite clearly. Again, as in 1918, 
they outnumber us and outproduce us. The German David 
holds the Russian Goliath back with three fingers, occupies 
the Balkans with two fingers, fights in France with four 
fingers and keeps a thumb on Italy. If ever this glorious 
alliance talks about winning the war in a military sense, the 
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sparrows on the roof are going to die from sheer amuse- 
ment. The terms of victory and defeat from a martial point 
of view can only be employed if there is a semblance of 
parity in strength. But it’s not their losing the war I am 
talking about. The capitals of Central and Eastern Europe 
are going to be in Russian hands. From the Elbe or Weser 
to the Urals it is three times as far as from the Elbe to Calais. 
The Anglo-Saxons are going to have only a toe-hold in 
Europe. The societies of Central and Eastern Europe are of 
a very precarious structure. They can easily be decapitated 
and the rest will be like wax in the hands of the victors. 
That’s the disadvantage of having a steep social pyramid. 
Once there is order and purpose from the heart of Europe 
to the Bering Straits and 360 million people are well 
organised, one can do some constructive work—as, for 
instance, dancing on the toes of the Anglos on the Atlantic 
rim. The establishment of Eurasia with, let us say, two- 
thirds of a billion or one billion people will eliminate 
America. And everybody—those who joined in willingly 
and those who were sold down the river—will gladly help 
to burn out the Anglos from their homes just like bedbugs 
in the wooden pallet of an old woman.’ 

“You're quoting Dostoyevsky!’ 

“Why not? He is an Aryan’, Wiebemann replied with an 
awkward smile which exposed a golden tooth. ‘I hope I do 
not wound some of your sentimental concepts by dis- 
paraging the Anglo-Saxons and especially the Americans. 
I agree that they have a certain matter-of-factness. But they 
are also sentimentalists and thus blind as bats. Moreover, 
they are completely bankrupt—ideologically and intellec- 
tually at least. I needn’t tell you that the most monumental 
victory of the Russkis was the destruction of our private 
property by the Anglos. The Russians are opposed to 
private property; the Anglos extol but then annihilate it. 
You know: “Those whom the gods want to destroy”. ...’ 

He paused for a moment. “You see’, he said, almost gently, 
‘they are neither fish nor flesh, neither Christians nor pagans. 
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They know nothing about Europe. They are children of 
Europe, but they have forgotten all about Europe. Russia is 
different. Russia is Asiatic and Asia is the mother, the womb 
of Europe. A child may forget all about its mother, but the 
mother will always remember the child. The Anglos know 
nothing about the terrible secrets of the Continent. For 
years now they have been standing armed to the teeth at 
Dover, waiting for the great moment. Waiting and waiting. 
Arming and arming. Preparing and preparing. And now 
they’ve landed. And now they advance. It costs them human 
lives, and us, too. In the end—by sheer weight of numbers 
and material superiority—they will crush us. This they will 
call The Victory. I would not be surprised if they celebrated 
it. It will be easy to defeat the German David . . . especially 
if one has the leadership of such deutschbliitige master-minds 
as Eisenhower, Battenberg-Mountbatten, Kriiger, Eichel- 
berger, Wedemeyer, Spaatz, Nimitz, Freyberg, Mitscher, 
Hiibner, K6nig. In this big struggle we can also be proud 
of the German-trained armies of Russia and China. Luckily 
we have Weygand under lock and key. Dentz and Huntziger 
are out of action. But the thing that is of greater importance 
than the tanks and planes is the intellectual arsenal of the 
Anglos. Any strong idiot can win the war, but the winning 
of a peace needs brains. What the devil will they do with 
Europe? What are their plans?’ 

‘I can’t read their minds.’ 

‘Their plans I have here in the top drawer of that chest’, 
Wiebemann explained placidly, slowly turning his massive 
bald head. ‘I am sure that they would interest you tremen- 
dously.’ 

‘Indeed, they would’, Georg confessed, not hiding his 
astonishment. 

‘There’, Wiebemann said generously, ‘have a look at 
them.” He pulled out the drawer and handed it to Georg. 

It was empty. 

“You understand?’ 

‘Ido. 
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‘With the Russians it’s different’, Wiebemann continued 
to explain. He obviously liked the conversation. There was 
now an air of sovereignty about him and he chose his words 
carefully. ‘They have a great idea. Oh, we know that the 
Anglos have a detailed plan for the administration and so 
forth. Some of their blueprints are either entirely copied 
from us or are so uproariously funny that you would fall off 
your chair if I gave you a full account. But as to a great idea, 
they have none. Absolutely none, except that of racial 
superiority, and they can’t very well peddle that around after 
their victory. They like the vegetative life. They are 
co-operative and unimaginative by nature and therefore have 
gentle governments. They conform without concentration 
camps. And their “democracy” is nothing but a frame into 
which one might stick any picture; after all, the most 
fascinating constitution might serve to bring a totalitarian 
party into power. But we and the Russians do not conform 
so easily to a government. We need ideas and slave-drivers 
with ideas. Society is too loose here to exercise a tyranny. 
Now, the Russians have a great idea, akin to our own: no 
lengthy decisions, no debate, no pity, no opposition, no 
honour, no frills, no tension, no survival; a clean slate, a 
fixed destination, an iron discipline, a programme as simple 
as a multiplication table. 

‘But that’s not all. They know us, and we know them. 
We have wrestled with them for many years, for many 
centuries. The Anglos we have seen mostly on the water and 
in the air. We drilled holes into each other from a distance. 
But with the Russians we have wrestled. We smelled the 
sweat of their bodies, we pressed every muscle under their 
skin, we now know all their weakness and their strength. 
We have seen the whites of their eyes and felt their hot 
breath on the nape of our necks. They know us. We will 
combine with them. Mind you, I have no illusions that the 
bridal night in which this marriage is consummated will be 
an orgy of pain and degradation. There will be a lot of loose 
talk about divorce in the beginning, but don’t let that bother 
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you. The work we have begun will be completed: the doing 
away with the frills. Another Germany brutally severed 
from the past will be rebuilt. The good work done by the 
bombings should not be underestimated; all that Christian- 
sentimental, gemiitlich and aristocratic nonsense from the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the Baroque are in the 
process of being swept away by an iron broom. The Ger- 
many of tomorrow will be a Germany without cathedrals, 
castles, independent peasants and one-family houses, a 
country of barracks and human beehives. Ours is going to 
be a community of steel. And then, finally, comes the last 
clean-up: the blow-lamp to the old woman’s bed in the 
Pulantic. .2. 

‘I don’t know whether you have ever heard about a 
French-Savoyard gentleman by the name of Joseph de 
Maistre’, Georg asked him with false modesty. “He once 
maintained that human beings can be ruled only with the help 
of religion or through slavery. It must be one or the other.’ 

“What do you mean by that?’ Wiebemann’s voice 
sounded severe. 

‘The Anglo-Saxons are opposed to slavery. At least, since 
the eighteen-sixties. But their enthusiasm for religion has 
also reached a new low point. Hence their curious ineffective- 
ness, notwithstanding their obvious courage and_ hitting 
power. But I think that in spite of their preference for half a 
loaf over none, and their enthusiasm for the Golden Middle 
Way, they will end up in the perfect ant-state. And ant-states 
are strong.’ 

“That is possible, but they will never achieve the thing 
we are going to establish.’ 

“What is that?’ 

‘The religion of slavery. Doppelt genaht halt besser!’ There 
was a glint of triumph in Wiebemann’s eyes. 

‘That hardly appeals to me.’ 

‘I know, but Moscow will provide the brawn and Berlin 
the brain—the brain encased in the hard skull of a ram. 
Germany will be the most cosmopolitan country in the 
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world. All nations of the world will be assembled in her 
ruins. I don’t know whether you realise how many thousands 
of foreigners are going to stay here. The human relations 
which have been established between Germans and foreigners 
at home and abroad cannot be expressed in numbers and 
quantity. Of course, the “hate” ledger is pretty full, but 
that’s not the whole story.’ 

‘Well, what is the whole story?’ 
‘Too long to be told in detail’, Wiebemann said, wit 
boredom in his voice. “There are hundreds of little chapters 
and footnotes. Our so-called “atrocities” are just an arabesque 
in the whole picture. They will result in conditions and 
retributions which make a reconciliation in the foreseeable 
future impossible. Everybody is going to fall into a trap. 
The latest good news I have heard is a plan to carve up 
Germany and to give the north-east to the Slavs. Then all 
sorts of Germanies are going to exist. One is going to be 
communist, another one is going to be Protestant, two are 
going to be Catholic—not to mention the Austrias. We 
enter, it seems, the age of German ubiquity. But since the 
north-east is going to be thoroughly evacuated, the Prussians 
are going to be spread over the German bread like butter. 
Where the Hohenzollerns, Bismarck and we have failed, 
Delano and W.C. are going to succeed . . . the Germanies 
are going to be totally Prussianised. How long the fun will 
last, nobody knows. Though it’s going to involve an 
artificial famine leading to cannibalism, it is still an asset; 
those who survive these gastric gymnastics will be in the 
right mood for action. And it’s idle to speculate what’s 
going to happen if a lot of people sit around a table and pull 
the table-cloth in different directions. Whatever happens 
there will be at least 180 million people in Central Europe 
with no material interest in this earthly existence. And they 
have not only a vested interest in World War III but even 
the decision when to push the button rests almost exclusively 
with them. In the end, naturally, there will be the blow- 

lamp; but before the lamp comes the screw.’ 
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‘The screw?’ 

Yes’, Wiebemann said mildly, “die Hungerschraube—the 
hunger-screw. Russia is not only going to control all Euro- 
pean countries with a surplus of births, but also all those 
which export food. If Western Europe behaves, Russia is 
going to loosen the screw; otherwise it will be tightened. An 
amusing situation. But, of course, the so-called statesmen 
of the so-called democracies know as much about the 
Continent as I know about the Siamese language or the 
Litany of the Saints. All their war aims, their dreams of 
more liberty, free speech and a free press and free rosaries 
and free food, a free Poland or free Balkans are going to go 
up in smoke. It’s the pictures of Europe painted by our 
leaders which are going to come true. In the eyes of the 
masses, nobody earns a more everlasting glory than the 
successful prophet. As a matter of fact, never before in 
history has there been such a chance for a movement 
intoxicating everybody as there will be after this experience. 
Everybody is going to learn a lesson, and last, but not least, 
the Austrians. Occupation will teach them a lot of things, 
racial superiority amongst them. The only fear I have is that 
some of our top-rankers are going to get away—to neutral 
countries, for instance—where they will buy luxurious villas 
with lake fronts and lead a quiet life with mistresses, cham- 
pagne and garden parties, while we have to pay reparations. 
It will be much better if the “Christian West’ guillotines 
our Great Pagans with the blessing of the Vatican in a form 
of “licensed Inquisition”. But that’s too good to happen...’ 

‘In other words’, Georg interrupted him, ‘the Anglos are 
now about to lose the war...’ 

‘To lose the peace’, Wiebemann corrected him with 
authority. ‘I don’t know any English, but I read the transla- 
tion of their radio talks and newspapers. I get that stuff. 
And what do they emphasise all the time? “Let’s win the 
war first!’ And why are they so possessed with the idea of 
winning the war and nothing but the war? Because, as I’ve 
told you, they have no vision, no idea, no ideology, no 
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religion—secular or otherwise—which sets them a goal, an 
aim. The countries of the Continent, on the other hand, will 
never be content with a mere wooden frame, but they must 
always have a picture, and this means an aim, a destiny, a 
destination. Even Portugal, Greece or Latvia dreams of a 
mission. The Anglos believe in a big, broad river on which 
they drift like paper boats, made by schoolboys, into a rosier 
fature. ... 

‘The river is called progress’, Georg interjected. 

‘Correct. They live in this boat, copulate, do business, 
compromise, buy and sell, read the papers, get older, defecate 
and urinate, tear the leaves off the calendar, and sleep. 
Appears the German obstacle. They wake up, make a big 
war, destroy the German obstacle—and go on drifting. Yet 
such a policy doesn’t really work, because war is an excep- 
tional condition. The Russians are in a quite different 
position: like ourselves, they have a destination and a pro- 
gramme for getting there. They have made every conceiv- 
able sacrifice to win the peace. If necessary, they are going 
to shelve their hatred and all sentiment to win the peace— 
their peace, needless to say—bought with the effort of the 
Anglos, who will get the heave-ho from everybody after- 
wards. Der Mohr hat seine Schuldigkeit getan, der Mohr kann 
gehen. The ideal of commercial empires has no attraction 
except during the pesiod of actual starvation. Yet I think that 
a Christianity with unearned increment, blockbusters, and 
“unconditional surrender’’ impresses people less than a clean, 
sound paganism. Whatever crazy schemes you and your 
cronies may have in mind, they will get no support or 
encouragement from the Anglos, who adopted a method of 
warfare which is the shortest way to military victory and 
to their own disaster. They’ve lost and you've lost. The real 
victors . .. that’s us.’ 

‘And who are you?’ Georg asked, with a forced smile. 

‘The Pioneers of the Dawn’, Wiebemann remarked 
placidly. “The truly constructive democrats who know that 
public opinion is a matter of cultivation, not of wild-life 
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observation. National-Socialism, dear Baron, has been only 
one stone in this powerful structure, one link in this indes- 
tructible chain... .’ 

‘And your Chief?’ 

Wiebemann made a gesture which dismissed the subject. 
‘Too unhandy for the Big Transformation’, he said without 
emotion. ‘And, by the way, does your brother’s place still 
stand?’ 

Georg nodded. Wiebemann’s face showed a wry expres- 
sion. He wanted to say something, but then decided other- 
wise. 

It was evident that Wiebemann considered Georg as 
belonging to the frills. It was thus, perhaps, better to return 
to the original theme. ‘I’m not so sure about the empty 
drawer’, he said. “They must have some theory, after all.’ 

Wiebemann’s eyes showed an expression of mirth. ‘In 
Berlin I was shown a roll of bathroom tissue’, he said 
slowly. ‘It was printed all over with the Atlantic Charter. 
Each perforated section had a facsimile of the famous 
document...’ 

‘The Government...’ 

Wiebemann shook his head. ‘It had been confiscated by 
us. 
“That’s interesting’, Georg retorted impatiently. “But the 
others have, whatever you may think, still more than just 
armaments and the Charter...’ 

Tll tell you what they have’, Wiebemann interrupted 
him, and again that awkward smile appeared on his bloodless 
lips. “They have the refugees.’ 

His contempt was complete. 

“Apropos refugees’, Georg reminded him, ‘I still want to 
know what I could do for Kannstein.’ 

‘Kannstein, Kannstein’, Wiebemann repeated non- 
chalantly. ‘Hm, I could as well let him—no, it would be 
premature; a petition would probably be the right thing.’ 

‘A petition?’ 

‘Yes, a petition with a couple of signatures’, Wiebemann 
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explained, dryly. ‘I don’t think that you will have much 
difficulty in getting the support of some Party bigwigs. 
Their co-operation is essential. Dr Kettelhart’s signature 
would bea great help . . . the trouble is that he has swallowed 
that racial stuff line, hook and sinker.’ 

‘He even fired his Russian cook. How do you like her, 
by the way?’ 

Wiebemann remained unmoved. ‘I like her. Quite a solid 
creature. Asked her a lot of questions about your Folklorists. 
Didn’t know a damn thing. She speaks a good Russian, 
though.’ 

“Why didn’t you ask me about the Folklorists directly? 
You can question me now if you want.’ 

Contempt was again written all over Wiebemann’s face. 
‘T’m not interested any more. The season is much too 
advanced for these childish efforts. The Folklorists, Losberg, 
the “Aktion Bavaria”... I leave that to Worbelmann; and 
all this nonsense, together with Worbelmann, I leave gladly 
to the Russians who are going to make tabula rasa. Now 
listen: you get me the signatures and I'll release Kannstein. 
He’s got to disappear, though. There'll be a Reichsmordwoche 
before long, a Night of Long Knives. In return I want 
Sophia Konstantinovna. She’s dumb as a mule, but I get on 
well with her.’ 

‘Kindred spirits’, Georg tried to joke. 

‘Two hearts but one heartbeat’, Wiebemann asserted with 
his old air of sovereignty which paralysed every facetious- 
ness. Then he rose. The interview was over. 
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THERE was a mixture of gladness and despair in Georg when 
he left the Secret Police Headquarters. His hopes of saving 
Kannstein had increased, but the manner in which Wiebe- 
mann had laid down the cards depressed him deeply. A sense 
of frustration and futility overcame him. 

After supper he rang up Dr Kettelhart and asked him to 
drop in at his office. The two sleepless nights now made 
themselves felt, and he retired immediately. He woke up 
early in the morning, rushed, still half-asleep, to the window 
in order to see whether the destruction was not a bad dream 
after all; saw the grim, mute ruins, returned half-dazed to 
his bed and fell asleep again. He dimly remembered this 
interlude during breakfast—the grey dawn of the morning, 
the cold wind in his face, the silent desolation. The devastated 
blocks of the town started to exercise a morbid fascination 
on him, just like a broken tooth which the tongue has to 
explore again and again in an irritated self-pity and rancour. 

Doctor Kettelhart visited him before noon and indicated 
that he was in a hurry. “What is it all about2’ he asked 
abruptly. 

Georg offered him a seat and explained Kannstein’s plight. 
‘All I would like to have is your signature to the petition’, 
he said. ‘I'm sure that you will support the good work.’ 

‘The good work?’ 

‘To save a man from persecution is a good work.’ 

‘But he is a Jew’, Kettelhart exclaimed, ‘and the Jews have 
been Germany’s misfortune. On account of the Jews we lost 
the First World War.’ 

‘But certainly Kannstein was not guilty’, Georg corrected 
him mildly. ‘Kannstein has the Iron Cross, Second. Class.’ 
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‘William II was a notorious Jew-lover’, the lawyer 
fulminated. ‘Just like the Habsburgs. You've come to the 
wrong address. You probably don’t realise that I lost a son 
in Russia.’ 

‘What has that to do with Herr Kannstein’s nervous 
breakdown?’ 

‘Kannstein is a dirty Jew, and the Jews all over the world 
hate us, hate our party and hate our Leader’, Kettelhart 
roared at the top of his voice. 

‘It doesn’t surprise me’, Georg murmured. 

‘No man with a sound folk conviction can have pity on 
the Jews’, Kettelhart insisted severely. Sweat formed on his 
forehead. ‘And what is pity, anyhow? A feminine aberration 
of Semitic religions. No genuine Teuton should ever yield 
to it. And let me tell you that those who sympathise with 
Jews are only people belonging to the various international 
groups—to the nobility, to the Catholic Church, to Anglo- 
Saxonry, to plutocracy, to...’ 

‘Doctor Kettelhart’, Georg interrupted him. ‘Are you 
alluding to my infirmities?’ 

‘If you feel offended you can send me your seconds.’ 

‘I don’t feel in the least offended’, Georg replied with 
disarming frankness. ‘I’m enjoying this conversation more 
than you think. It’s all very enlightening—as enlightening as 
your articles about the foreign labourers and racial purity...’ 

“What’s wrong with them?’ There was a glint in Kettel- 
hart’s pince-nez. 

‘There’s nothing wrong with them. I admire your style. 
They’re brilliantly written. They sound most convincing. 
But unfortunately, my dear Herr Doktor, you preach water 
and drink wine.’ 

“What do you mean?’ the lawyer hissed. ‘I warn you to 
keep your tongue in its place. I am a Party member of old 
standing.’ 

“My brother remembers you when you, like most of your 
kind, belonged to democratic and liberal organisations. ...” 

‘This is an insult to National Socialism!’ 
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‘Come, come!’ Georg encountered. ‘This is a matter of 
statistics. What else were you: Communists? Socialists: 
Certainly not Royalists or Clericals.’ 

‘This is ridiculous! At least, I joined in 1930 and I am 
proud of it!’ Kettelhart’s body was shaking all over. 

‘That’s precisely why I want your signature.’ 

“What an impertinence!’ 

Georg placed both hands on the table and looked at his 
finger-nails. ‘I hope you realise that Sophia Bezdushnov has 
been employed by us since she left your service.’ 

‘That woman lies’, Kettelhart almost exploded. 

‘About what?’ 

‘About—about everything.’ 

‘T doubt it.’ 

‘Nobody will believe her. My word stands against hers.’ 
The lawyer visibly lost his composure. “And even so... 
Russians are still Aryans... .’ 

‘So they say’, Georg calmed him. “But she knows some 
of the details of your physique. And, you know... your 
articles were rather outspoken, they represented an extremist 
point of view, and I leave it entirely to you to judge the 
reaction of your dear wife.’ 

‘Tam going to crush that creature!’ Kettelhart ranted. 

“You will do nothing of the kind’, Georg declared, with 
an ever-increasing calm. ‘Sophia Bezdushnov leaves my 
service tomorrow and will be under the loving care of Herr 
Wiebemann, our local Fouché. No, I am not joking. And 
here’s the petition. Have you got a pen?’ 

‘I won't sign at the top’, Kettelhart muttered sulkily. ‘If 
you have a few names I will add my signature. It would look 
too silly that way.’ 

‘That won't do. I want you first.’ 

‘That’s blackmail.’ 

“Quite so.’ 

‘Listen’, Kettelhart shook with rage. ‘Get some more 
names and I'll sign finally at the top. I wouldn’t like to 
become the talk of the town.’ 
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‘How do I know that you would sign in the end?’ 

‘I give you my word of honour. Don’t you trust me at 
all?’ 

Georg leaned back. “Before I answer “yes” or “‘no”, may 
I ask you a personal question?’ 

‘Go ahead.’ Kettelhart squirmed restlessly on his seat. 

‘Do you believe in God:—I mean a God who has created 
us and the whole universe, who is a supreme judge and 
witness of all our deeds and to whom we are responsible: — 
a God who not only loves us, but also gave us a set of 
irremovable laws—- And do you believe in the immortality 
of the soul, in a beyond and. ...’ 

‘What?’ 

Georg had to repeat the whole question. 

‘No’, Kettelhart replied, with unabashed astonishment. ‘I 
don’t. Science has done away with all that. And I don’t see 
what these tenets have to do with my word of honour. These 
fragments of Jewish mythology have no relevance to my 
code of behaviour.’ 

‘Then in what capacity do you want to give me your word 
of honour?’ 

‘As a German man!’ Kettelhart expostulated with indig- 
nation and rose. Georg expected that he would beat his 
chest. 

‘[ have to ask you another rather—rather crude question’, 
Georg continued relentlessly. ‘First of all, let us agree for 
argument’s sake that you would approve of all sorts of 
killings which I would call plain murder. Please, do let me 
finish my question. All I want to know is whether you have 
somewhere the rudiments of areal ethical code. For instance: 
would you condemn a ghastly and savage murder com- 
mitted in order to despoil a widow of her savings?’ 

Kettelhart was not only furious and offended. He looked 
at his interlocutor as if he were a madman. Was he crazy or 
was this a trap? 

‘Of course I would condemn such a murder—any murder, 
any conceivable murder. After all... .’ 
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Georg made him a sign to calm down. ‘Let’s keep our 
arguments within modest limits’, he said. “No need to fly 
off at a tangent. I’m glad to hear that you reject a specified 
crime. But could you tell me why you do that? Just because 
the elimination of a taxpayer is a loss to the State?’ 

‘Because it’s a crime, a dastardly crime!’ 

“Ah, the legal point of view. I understand: it’s against a 
paragraph in the Strafgesetzbuch.’ Georg became more and 
more sarcastic. 

‘No, because I feel that is it wrong. Don’t you?’ Kettelhart 
wanted to swing into a counter-offensive. 

‘I see. Sentiments. No reasons. The noble savage from the 
virginal German forest. I’ve got to disappoint you, Herr 
Doktor. As you may know, a remote relative of mine 
turned assassin in 1919 and I have personally no objections 
against murder. ...’ 

‘So, why don’t you....’ 

‘Because God told me not to. When He spoke to Cain He 
spoke also to me, and He has spoken ever since. From Mount 
Sinai, through the mouth of the Saviour, from the lips of 
thie Viear of Chirist. ...’ 

‘I don’t need all this superstitious drivel. If one is born an 
honest man, one can dispense with the fear of hell and the 
rantings of fat priests, instruments of a foreign potentate. ...’ 

‘Listen, Herr Doktor’, Georg interrupted him again. ‘Iam 
simply delighted to hear that you were born an honest man. 
I was born a sinner. I don’t trust myself, but I trust you even 
less. If I murder, lie, betray, swindle, cheat, fornicate and 
steal, you can always appeal to my faith, my Church, my 
God. No need to tell me that millions of Christians have not 
lived up to their religion. I'll grant you that millions of 
modern pagans have put up a better show than an untold 
number of Christians who murmured prayers and preached 
the Gospel. But the grim fact remains that you can commit 
the most monumental crimes, you and the like of you, and 
there’s no way to reproach you. You can simply tell me 
that you changed your mind and switched your sentiments. 
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And even if your noble feelings don’t budge the fraction of 
an inch, why the hell should you listen to the voice of your 
conscience or your heart? So far, you noble pagans have 
done nothing but live on whiffs from the empty bottle} of 
Christianity. But now the moment has come for the great 
consummation, when the bottles are thrown away in disgust, 
when the masks are falling, when the parrot-phrases are 
discarded and the time-lag is terminated. The seed sown by 
your “enlightened” and “liberal” spiritual ancestors is now 
ripe for the harvest—and what a harvest! This glacier of 
frozen vomit which is slowly covering our whole world is 
nothing but the result of that crazy and criminal rebellion of 
human mice, rats and moles of all stripes and colours 
against an Eternal God... .’ 

‘These are gratuitous insults!’ the lawyer protested 
furiously. “This has nothing to do with my firmly grounded, 
racially irreproachable Weltanschauung !’ 

‘Do you believe with Dr Frank that everything which is 
useful to the German people is lawful?’ Georg’s eyes were 
fixed at the table. 

‘T do. Don’t you?’ 

‘And you're a part of the German people?’ 

‘Most certainly !’ 

Georg hesitated for a moment. “Your values are a little 
bit too zoological for me, Herr Doktor’, he said, softly. ‘I 
know that you are convinced that Kannstein, due to his 
race, is a menace to the German people. I am a menace on 
account of my religion, class, ideology and marriage con- 
nection. Furthermore: what I consider honour and what you 
consider honour are two entirely different things. Honour 
for me is a person’s record in the presence of God: “Thou 
hast created me in Thy likeness; here I stand; this is what I 
have done with Thy Image.” You, on the other hand, are a 
democrat. Your honour is what other people think about 
you. If Herr Worbelmann should tell you that you were a 
scoundrel, your honour would be impugned immediately. 
I shit on public opinion.’ 
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“You, you are the last one who should be riding high, 
you degenerate blueblood!’ Kettelhart shouted furiously. 
‘The sparrows whistle from the roof that you married your 
Atherican for money. Every decent man in this city has 
nothing but contempt for you. Every woman...’ 

‘Now, listen, Herr Doktor’, Georg interrupted him. ‘I 
rarely use the expression “shit”, but I employed it just now 
because I considered it highly appropriate. I am certainly 
not over-enthusiastic about these forceful terms so frequently 
used to bolster up a fake masculinity. The reasons for marry- 
ing my wife are my private concern. If I received some 
money, I also gave certain vows. Now, may I ask you 
whether your marriage was a love-match?’ 

‘How dare you doubt it?’ Kettelhart bellowed, with a red 
face. 

“As a matter of fact, I don’t doubt it’, Georg replied with 
punctilio. ‘It should then be easy to keep your marriage 
VOWS. ... 

‘That’s not so easy for a real man’, the lawyer retorted 
pompously, with knitted brows. ‘For a red-blooded man 
like myself... .’ 

*“The blue blood thinly flows’,’ Georg recited sarcas- 
tically, cutting him short. “No, dear Herr Doktor, I also 
would like to sleep with every attractive wench—though I 
would not put Sophia Konstantinovna under that heading. 
But, wench or no wench, you have broken your marriage 
vows, and these are “words of honour’. No, my worthy 
red-blooded adulterer, here is the petition. Sign!’ 

He pushed the paper and a pen over to him, and rose. 
Kettelhart’s lips were thin and the reflected light of his 
pince-nez hid his eyes. He struggled only for a moment, and 
then signed with a flourish. Georg thought for a second that 
he was going to tear the paper to pieces. Every muscle 
twitched in the lawyer’s face and his arms trembled. And 
then, without looking at Georg, he turned round and left 
the room. The door was shut more noisily than was neces- 


sary. 
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Four days later Kannstein was released. 


Kannstein was free but he could not remain in Aurolzkir- 
chen. Wiebemann had insinuated that Worbelmann had 
designs on the neurotic tailor. The Double-U’s came to a 
parting—a sure sign of the general disintegration. Wiebe- 
mann had an unshakable confidence in the future; he was 
convinced that his massive, bulky flesh could be saved and 
preserved. Worbelmann, on the other hand, had visions of 
defeat and revenge. In public he still professed a belief in 
ultimate victory, but in his heart the plant of an unconfessed 
despair was already sprouting ; outwardly he gave the appear- 
ance of fairly bristling with zeal, loyalty and aggressiveness, 
and in a sense he was still as dangerous as a poisonous snake 
in its last writhing agony. 

On Sunday Georg went down to the Schweighofer farm 
in Furlach. It was a belated visit and by no means an agree- 
able one. Liesl broke out in tears when he started to talk 
about Delaney in the big living-room, and there was a 
certain hostility among the others: one of the city dwellers, 
a Stadtfrack, had murdered a man who worked in their 
employ. They accused Huber of falseness and insincerity. 
Had he not always pretended to like Delaney? He had even 
told the Schweighofers that if it depended upon him he 
would have helped Delaney to flee to Switzerland. And then 
he had suddenly appeared in this very room, had fired like 
a madman in the direction of the girl and, finally, had 
opened up on Delaney who had come to her rescue. Silently 
Georg listened to their talk. It was all true; Huber wanted 
Delaney to escape and he, Georg, had prevented it. Moral 
guilt, technical guilt, guilt was everywhere, engulfing every- 
thing like a big tidal wave. But he had to talk, to explain, 
and spoke about Hilde Huber’s death and the man’s desperate 
end, his attempt to kill a Gestapo man, and his suicidal stand 
in the Old Castle. In the beginning the peasants wanted none 
of it. He wasn’t really insane, was he? He was agitated, but 
he looked quite normal, after all. And nerves. What are 
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nerves? What was that talk about a nervous breakdown? 
That man had not broken down; he scurried around like 
oiled lightning. Delaney had not killed his wife. It made no 
sense. Delaney was bringing in the hay the day they pasted 
Aurolzkirchen. City people were no good, anyhow. Those 
gentlemen with bald plates and stiff collars should stay where 
they were. They continued to growl, and Liesl did not cease 
crying. 

‘The American wanted to give you a message’, Karl 
Schweighofer suddenly remembered. ‘He was dying and we 
couldn’t well understand what he was saying. His language 
was queer, too.’ 

‘He must have become confused’, Joseph Schweighofer 
explained. “When father died he also talked in a very funny 
way. 

‘But what did he say?’ Georg inquired impatiently. 

‘Tell the Baron—no, tell the Baroness’, the older Schweig- 
hofer tried to recall, ‘tell her to run and not to walk, and 
tell them both—I know it sounds stupid—that our eagle is 
no canary bird.’ 

“That’s what he said 2’ 

There was a long pause. Georg buried his face in his hand. 
Karl Schweighofer puffed from his pipe. There was a smell 
of burning leaves. 

“You should have seen the other aviator’, the peasant said, 
finally. “That fellow was swearing and cursing in his 
language all the time.’ 

“Who's he?’ 

‘Venauten.’ 

Georg did not cherish the idea. ‘How does he know?’ 

‘He came to inquire about Delaney. Then he saw Liesl 
crying and the whole story came out. He was furious! He 
indicated to us that we would all hang once the Americans 
rolled in. At first he thought that a policeman had killed 
Delaney, but when he heard the details he shook with rage. 
He wanted to see the grave and we showed it to him.’ 

“Where is it?’ 
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‘In the forest.’ 

‘Let’s go there.’ 

A quarter of an hour later they stood before a patch of 
freshly-turned earth under dark pine trees. There was a 
crude wooden cross over the grave, and after Georg had 
bent down to decipher the inscription carved into the thin 
board, he asked the Schweighofers who had done this work. 

“Venauten.’ 

‘Do you know what this means?’ 

They shook their heads and he translated it. * “Here lies 
my buddy Staff-Sergeant F. X. Delaney, murdered by the 
Krauts’.’ There was a murmur of indignation. 

“You've got to make a new cross’, he said slowly, and 
added: “The spiral of hatred. Who is going to break off the 
spiral of hatred?’ 

This time they did not understand him and he made no 
effort to explain himself. Finally he sank down on his knees, 
took out his beads, and they all prayed together the Sorrow- 
ful Rosary of Our Lady. 

Then they went home, at first silently, but later Georg 
started to talk to Karl Schweighofer about Delaney’s papers. 
The peasant told him that the destruction of the files of the 
ptison camp near-by had facilitated matters greatly. He 
showed him an affidavit testifying that Sgt Delaney had had 
permission to work on a farm and the right to a certain 
amount of rationed goods. Georg had a sudden inspiration. 

‘They have no description of him at all:’ he asked. 

‘Everything was destroyed. Recently they pestered me 
for a snapshot and fingerprints, but now I don’t know what 
to do.’ 

‘I know. T'll send you a substitute. His stay here will do 
him a lot of good.’ 

“What sort of substitute?’ His peasant suspicion was wide 
awake. 

Georg lowered his voice. They were walking over dead 
needles of evergreens. A bird sang somewhere. ‘My former 
Jewish tailor’, he whispered. “Veteran of World War I. I’ve 
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just got him out of jail. He had a nervous breakdown—like 
Huber—and he’s got to disappear. Worbelmann is after him.’ 

‘That pig of a Prussian!’ Schweighofer swore. “But, listen, 
if he’s like Huber he’s going to assassinate somebody.’ 

‘No, he won't. He’s harmless. You just feed him well, let 
him work, and he’ll recover.’ 

‘I still don’t see what I can do with a Jew out here’, 
Schweighofer said, stubbornly. ‘He won’t know anything 
about farming.’ 

‘Did Delaney know anything about it?’ 

‘No, not a thing, but we taught him’, Schweighofer 
replied, weightily. 

“Well then, teach Kannstein. Put a pitchfork in his hands 
and send him out. It'll do him a lot of good.’ 

‘A Jewish tailor!’ Schweighofer exclaimed with incredu- 
lity. ‘It'll never work out. Whoever heard of a Jewish tailor 
doing farmwork:? He'll pass out after an hour’s work. No, 
I won’t stand for that stuff.’ 

‘He is a very strong fellow’, Georg informed him. “He 
worked for about four years in an ammunition factory. He 
can’t be such a shrimp, after all. And as to farmers, there are 
plenty of Jewish farmers in Palestine—farmers, shepherds, 
fishermen.’ 

“And where would he live? Not in our house. We've got 
women in it.’ 

‘Can’t they take care of themselves?’ 

‘It’s not that, but there’s about fifteen years in jail for it’, 
Schweighofer said, and uttered a deep sigh. ‘I tell you 
frankly—I just won’t do it. It wouldn’t work out. It’s a 
devilishly risky affair... .’ 

‘They wouldn’t give you fifteen years hard labour for 
hiding the American’, Georg interrupted him. “They would 
have you beheaded without much ado. Hiding an enemy 
soldier is just about the worst crime you could commit.’ 

“You never told us!’ Schweighofer said, with horror in his 
eyes. ‘I figured it would be only a few months in the local 


jail.’ 
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‘T thought you realised it. After all, I ran the same risk.’ 

‘Still’, the peasant said, shaking his head while crossing into 
his garden. “There are limits to the things a man might do. A 
Jew with a pitchfork—it’s beyond me. I tell you honestly: I 
don’t hate Jews, they’re all right as shopkeepers or as 
professional men, but their place is not on the farm. I’m 
sorry, but my answer is no.’ 

‘So you'll have him exterminated or shipped to a camp 
where he’ll be starved to death?’ 

They entered the living-room of the farm house and sat 
down. Schweighofer lit his pipe again. Then he put his hat 
aside and took a couple of puffs. A few sun-rays came in 
obliquely through the window and made the dust glow. The 
smell of dried rose-leaves was intense. 

‘No’, he said again and shook his head. ‘I just won't do it. 
I won't.’ 

Georg felt that Schweighofer was digging himself deeper 
and deeper into an irrational attitude. A prisoner-of-war 
working on a farm had made sense to this peasant, but a 
Jewish tailor would not do—not even a Jewish factory 
worker. There were certain concepts which apparently 
could not be changed. Yet his opposition had to be broken. 
Georg knew that it could only be done by establishing a 
new conviction. A mountain peasant whose ancestors had 
never known the bonds of serfdom could never be com- 
mandeered. 

‘Listen, Schweighofer peasant’, Georg started again 
gravely. ‘Imagine you are sitting one evening before your 
house, smoking your pipe, and you see three people coming 
along on the highway: a middle-aged Jew with a curly 
beard and sad eyes, with rough hands, weary from work, 
and his young wife—she also very Jewish, jet black hair, a 
slightly curved nose, a guttural accent. She has a small babe 
in her arms or in a pram. They ask you to hide them because 
the government is after them—especially after the small 
child. And you can only hide them by giving them a job 
on your farm. Then you ask them for their papers. Silently 
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they hand you their passports stamped with a big “J” and 
you read out their names to your old ’un: Joseph, Mary and 
the Child Jesus. They are just fleeing a modern Herod. 
What would you do then? Throw them out?’ 

Schweighofer had ceased to puff his pipe. ‘They wouldn’t 
look as Jewish as all that?’ he asked with an expression of 
suspicion in his wrinkled eyes. 

‘They certainly would.’ 

The suspicion was still alive. “We have a picture of the 
Holy Family in our church here in Furlach, and there’s 
another one in Ranzenhofen—but there’s nothing Jewish 
about them. To me they look more like ordinary city folks.’ 

‘That's because the artist had no Jewish models in the old 
times’, Georg explained to him. “There were no Jews around 
here. And very often the painters thought as you do; they 
thought that the Holy Family looked like folk hereabouts. 
But they were wrong.’ 

“They must have been mighty wrong.’ 

“You know that Kannstein’s mother was a Levy?’ 

‘It’s a Jewish name, too.’ 

‘Yes, it is. But it makes her a kin of the Mother of God.’ 

“My, my. But then they should have become Christians a 
long time ago’, the peasant remarked with a shrewd glance. 
“Why haven't they?’ 

‘That’s a long, long story.’ 

Schweighofer again started to puff at his pipe. Its china 
head showed a young Bavarian kissing a girl behind a tree. 
After a while the peasant started to scratch his head. He was 
obviously unhappy. 

‘You have me cornered’, he said at last. 

‘T have you cornered because you’re a decent man and a 
good Christian’, Georg encouraged him. “No dirty Nazi 
would have seen my argument.’ 

The peasant nodded. “You send him over whenever you 
please. Maybe we can use some of Delaney’s uniform. We 
buried the poor fellow in a shroud. My wife embroidered it 
for me, but I was glad to pass it on.’ 

R 
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Georg shook his’ head. 

‘You're taking a lot on yourself,’ Schweighofer continued 
with some recognition. ‘People think you're a real dare- 
devil.’ 

Again a few puffs. The sun shone obliquely through the 
door and the legs of the chairs threw long shadows over the 
boards. 

‘They admire you, but they like the Baron Leonhard 
better. You don’t mind, do you? They think he’s a real 
peasant. What a shame that they have no children. They 
should have made a pilgrimage to Altétting. My sister-in- 
law, who has done some midwifery, blames it on riding. 
It looks smart, but I don’t think that a woman should sit on 
a horse. We told the Baroness, but she wouldn’t listen.’ 

It all came very slowly. 

‘My wife’s a horsewoman, though’, Georg remarked. 

‘That’s different. In America they live on horses. They’re 
used to it. But I think it turns a woman’s insides round. 
Working in the fields—that’s healthy. Just look at my wife’s 
arms. And there was no girl with a broader arse in the whole 
village—and look at the children she had! My old ’un was 
sure that your wife couldn’t give birth to a mouse. She’s so 
thin round here.’ He demonstrated. “How does she do it?’ 

‘She manages it all right’, Georg replied, laughing. 

‘She does, does she?’ There was again some incredulity. 

“Americans are quite brave. You’ve seen for yourself. And 
you remember the Crown Princess—I mean the Queen. She 
wasn’t broad either.’ 

‘We had a good look at her when she was here about 
twenty years ago.’ Schweighofer admitted. “You're right.’ 

There was again some silence and puffing. 

‘So you're not afraid’, the peasant repeated. ‘I wonder 
what the old Baron—God bless his soul!—would have 
thought about your activities?’ 

‘I don’t know. In his time, paperhangers decorated rooms 
and didn’t go into politics. I’m sure he would have approved.’ 

‘Sure, and so would the old Baron Christian who lies in 
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the side-chapel of the Ranzenhofen church. He shot more 
Lutheran Swedes with his pistols than he had hairs on his 
head. I read all the old chronicles. There was also a Schweig- 
hofer in the crowd, a really tough one, who bashed in the 
heads of the Swedes with his flail. Scoundrels, these Lutherans 
—broke all the statues of Our Lady to pieces. They live 
near Prussia, don’t they?’ 

Georg nodded. “That was exactly three hundred years ago.’ 

‘How the time flies’, the old peasant remarked. “Today the 
trouble’s the same. You've got that brown devil from 
Braunau who tried his tricks here but failed. Yet the dirty 
Prussians, of course, they got him into the saddle. Then he 
teamed up with these cat-imitators, the Italians. Just as the 
Prussians did in 66. This Judas betrayed our South Tyrolean 
brothers and sisters. And now they keep telling us that he’s 
an Austrian. The hell he is! Just figure an Austrian having 
truck with Italians! No good Catholic ever wants to have 
anything to do with Italians... .’ 

‘Our Holy Father is an Italian’, Georg interrupted him, 
with a smile. 

‘Don’t you believe it! That’s what the Nazis tell you. His 
name was Patscheller. That sounds to me like a very good 
Tyrolean name. But the Judas from Braunau—I think he’s 
a cross between a Swede and a Prussian. That wicked 
Swedish king, you know—Gustavus Adolphus—he’s the one 
they called him after. And now he nests right over here but I 
tell you: “Liaba an Kini vo’ Gottes Gnaden—als den Mérder vo’ 
Berchtesgaden.’ Rather a King by the Grace of God, than the 
murderer from Berchtesgaden.’ 

‘Some day we'll have the King back and we'll be free men 
again’, Georg said, ‘but until then we will have to keep our 
traps shut. I know that you understand the art of silence.’ 

‘My name is Schweighofer’, the peasant retorted, weigh- 
ing his words, ‘and that means the silent owner of a farm. If 
I talk to a person I don’t know I always say a little prayer. 
You know: 

Liebe Herrgott, mach mi’ stumm 
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Dass i’ net nach Dachau kumm. 

‘Dear God, strike me dumb so that 1 won’t have to go to 
Dachau.’ 

Georg put his hand on Schweighofer’s shoulder. ‘I must 
go’, he said. ‘I thank you for your co-operation, but I am 
not very happy that you think that it’s only my brother who 
is a peasant, and that I’m not. My name is Georg, and that 
means “‘peasant’’.’ 

Schweighofer took the pipe out of his mouth. ‘I had no 
idea’, he replied with surprise. ‘Is that absolutely true?’ 

‘Bauernehrenwort’ Georg replied with humour. “Upon my 
word of honour as a peasant.’ 

The other one shook his head. “Quite a few things you 
learn if you study’, he mused. ‘And “Karl”, what does that 
mean?’ 

*“Earl’—or “Count”.’ 

They looked at each other and suddenly burst out laugh- 
ing. 

a after, Georg took leave of the peasant and his wife 
who was pottering around in the garden. The flowers were 
in full bloom. Small tufted clouds sailed along the sky and 
the narrow valley offered a picture of peace, serenity and 
contentment. It was hard to believe that there was a war on 
and that an hermetic servitude oppressed this country. Only 
through the tiny chinks of this occlusive armour could one 
breathe freely, only in the minute cracks of this prison wall 
could one plant the seeds of freedom. Yet the abyss between 
the glory of this beautiful summer day and the realities of 
the times did not depress Georg unduly. He had again 
achieved a minor success and now felt a certain satisfaction 
in it. Walking down the road from Furlach to Ranzenhofen, 
he felt a glow of happiness and started to whistle. A vague 
hope that he might be spared the utmost bitterness in the 
final cataclysm stole into his heart. 

He now asked himself how it came that he managed to 
live so peacefully through all the horrors and fears of illegal 
activities. Sometimes dread and panic tortured him, as they 
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did all other mortals, but Wiebemann was right when he 
called him a ‘sleep-walker’. A year before, some of the 
students at Munich had broken out in open rebellion when a 
party speaker admonished the young women to produce 
children out of wedlock; their ringleaders died on the 
gallows. Arrests were made in all parts of Bavaria, and since 
he had known Propst and Scholl he lost his balance and 
courage for a few hours. There was also, as far as he remem- 
bered, a young Metternich whom the Secret Police had 
nabbed. But all this for him was only a passing crisis during a 
lonely afternoon in the empty apartment while Pat visited the 
children in Weitingau. He quickly regained his composure, 
saying to himself that everybody had to die, and that death 
in defiance made infinitely more sense than a useless wither- 
ing away in a cancer hospital. Indeed, he had no fear of death 
as such, not even of pain inflicted methodically, because the 
satisfaction of resisting and defying his tormentors would 
have far outweighed his physical sufferings; but he hated the 
idea of separation from those who were near to him, from 
Pat, from the children. He mistrusted Pat’s ability to carry 
on without him, and he had, moreover, a deep-seated desire 
to help Riidiger to take the first steps in adult life after 
guiding him through the difficult years of adolescence. Here 
on earth nothing mattered to him more than his marriage 
and fatherhood. He did not cherish the thought of giving 
up his greatest earthly treasures. Not even for the greater 
happiness in the beyond. 

What helped him to lead the life he had chosen were 
qualities of character, some of which could not be exactly 
counted as virtues. Pat, like most Americans, lived in a state 
of mind which can be likened to a valley whose atmosphere 
is thoroughly permeated by a fine mist which hides nothing 
in spite of its ubiquity. Everything was slightly modified and 
rendered nebulous in the somewhat vaporous air. He, on the 
other hand, moved partly in the dream world of a thick fog 
—his own quixotic realm of pure imagination—and the 
world outside illuminated in sharp, cruel clarity. He could 
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be much more realistic than Pat and yet he had the 
choice of withdrawing where nobody could follow him, 
into a haven of fantasy and abstractions. It was not without 
significance that his heroes were the Knight of the Sad 
Countenance, Parsifal, and Prince Myshkin. Yet he was not 
free from pride and a certain vanity which were devoid of 
all outside relations. He had spoken the truth to Kettelhart 
when he had stressed his indifference to public opinion and 
the judgment of his fellow men. A general rudeness, it is true, 
characterised Georg’s dealings with others, a rudeness which 
seemed to reject all invitations to popularity but which 
disappeared when he was in company of those he greatly 
admired or those he felt to be his inferiors. Unpopular but 
respected among most officials and the members of his class, 
he was idolised by the charwomen of the Kreisamt. He was 
affable towards members of the other sex, especially if they 
were ugly but charming. Men who married pretty faces 
earned his utmost contempt. 

Georg excused his pride with the spirit of the times which 
moved in the opposite direction. It was easy for him to point 
out that the enthusiasm for subordination, cringing servility 
and the parrot-cries of current opinion had never reached 
such a high-water mark in history as now. There was a 
certain probability that in this democratic and pagan age the 
universal fear of being alone (alone with whom: alone with 
God!) had driven him to rebellion and developed traits in 
him which in another period would have remained stunted. 
He loathed the tendency of his contemporaries to form herds 
clamouring for a shepherd if not for a Gamekeeper; such a 
proclivity he felt to be nauseating, and once, upon discover- 
ing a volume of Walt Whitman among Pat’s books, he 
asked her to place the revolting poetry of this pervert and 
early Nazi out of his sight. The very idea of moving largely 
among members of his own class he rejected as ‘incestual’. 
In his quest for friendship he went after people who had little 
in common with him: Proti¢, the Croat-Austrian colonel, 
Karl Schweighofer, two painting sisters in Schwabing who 
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had temporarily evoked Pat’s secret jealousy, the old 
Dowager-Princess Merlingen, Lotte’s almost stone-deaf aunt, 
Professor Helbach, a surgeon in Munich, and a very young 
and pretty girl, the daughter of an official in Rosenheim 
with whom he had made climbs in the Watzmann moun- 
tains. Pat used to read her slightly sentimental letters and 
was amused by them. And going through the list of his 
friends he naturally remembered Delaney. Yes, in time he 
would have become his friend, too. Surely now, in death, 
their friendship had been sealed; to Georg the dead were 
always nearer and more present than the living. But still, he 
felt technically guilty of Delaney’s tragic end, and a cloud of 
sadness passed over his mind. 

Although his speculations were now idle, he envisaged 
Delaney as married to Liesl. Would Delaney have stayed in 
Bavaria? He thought so. It was out of question that Liesl 
should have gone to America. Kathi, Schweighofer’s older 
sister, had been cook in Weitingau for over twenty years; 
but each evening in the summer, after dinner, she walked 
melancholically over a pine needle strewn path to a bench 
which overlooked the narrow valley whence she could see 
the spire of the church in Furlach. As the crow flies this was a 
distance of four miles, yet homesickness brought tears to her 
eyes. After these twenty years she could bear the separation 
no longer. Georg well remembered the great emotional scene 
which accompanied her final departure from Weitingau, but 
she had no choice. She had to go back to the upper valley. 

It had not been too easy to get Delaney placed with Karl 
Schweighofer, Georg now remembered. He had to use the 
strongest threat among the people in the mountains: ‘if you 
don’t help me you won’t be my friend any longer’. The 
accents were on the words ‘help’ and ‘friend’. If he had 
reminded Schweighofer simply of his oath as a Folklorist he 
would have received merely a grudging co-operation. The 
appeal had to be personal, and it could not be repeated 
shortly after. It was out of the question to use the same 
argument again in the case of Fritz Kannstein. And Georg 
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also recalled the queer, questioning look in Schweighofer’s 
eyes when he had presented him with the alternative. Yes, 
they had been friends all along, all the time, ever since 
Georg had quashed that investigation against Franzl, 
Schweighofer’s son, for poaching. Mountaineers always 
were poachers and smugglers, had been so from time 
immemorial, sometimes out of sheer necessity and some- 
times for the fun of it. (The Anschluss had been quite a blow, 
since it abolished the lucrative, international boundary.) Yet 
it was not gratitude which forged this friendship between 
them, but an inner affinity. And the queer, questioning look 
in Schweighofer’s eyes when he mentioned the word 
‘friendship’ was due to the fact that it was perhaps the first 
time in the region that this term was used between a peasant 
and a castle-dweller. Feudalism as it had existed in the plains 
between lord and serf had never had a place in these moun- 
tains; free peasants and noblemen for centuries had lived in 
co-operation, but nevertheless in parallels. Now the times 
had changed; the cities fell in ruins and crumbled into ashes. 
The world of the town-dwellers, bourgeois as well as 
proletarians, engaged in a monstrous act of mutual suicide, 
was shaken to its very foundations. The moment had come 
when all those whose roots were embedded in the country- 
side must enter into a union more intimate than before. The 
city stood for restlessness, expansion, revolution, conquest 
and collective assault. The rural world, on the other hand, 
merely wanted to continue its existence, wanted to protect 
what it possessed, wanted to retire into an introspective 
serenity and to preserve a freedom which independent work, 
territorial spaciousness and personal property alone could 
guarantee. All this was unconsciously in Georg’s mind when 
he talked openly to Schweighofer about their friendship, and 
the elderly peasant himself, perhaps, understood vaguely the 
solemn meaning of this term which affirmed their common 
heritage. 

Georg saw these motives more clearly on his way to 
Ranzenhofen. He was now aware that he had acted and 
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spoken without reflection and found the reasons for his 
behaviour only in retrospect. Now, probably more than 
ever, were the instincts coming to the fore—everywhere. 
The apocalyptic aspects of the age left no time for scheming 
cogitation. Sudden and swift action was alone effective. And 
there was something else which struck him while looking 
back at a more recent phase of his life: danger and death not 
only had an enslaving but also, if accepted in the right spirit, 
a liberating aspect. The answer to Schweighofer’s question 
as to how he was able to endure the risks and horrors of his 
existence was really a simple one: only the first illegal action 
was truly oppressive. One could die only one death. Each 
succeeding enterprise not only lessened the fear and the 
dread but also provided a certain intoxication. By now he 
felt himself to be reckless and irresponsible. He had done so 
mutch and achieved so much that payment with death or 
torture meant little. “We reject only the truly senseless and 
consider it unbearable’, he said loudly to himself. The grue- 
some and sinister character of the Lésberg murders appeared 
to him to lie precisely in their gross irrationality which 
created the depressing feeling of helplessness. 

The sun touched the summits of the wooded mountains 
to the west when he reached Ranzenhofen. It was too late 
to go up to Weitingau. Sitting on a bench in front of the 
station building, he enjoyed the last rays of the sun. There 
was a sweet smell of sage and thyme in the air. A few children 
were singing in the distance. He was completely happy. 

This was the day before Count Klaus von Stauffenberg, a 
Catholic from South-Western Bavaria, in co-operation with 
a group of noblemen and others tried to assassinate the Game- 
keeper. ‘“Iustum necare reges impios!’ The attempt failed. A few 
weeks later the conspirators who had made a desperate 
effort to save the realm from utter destruction and the world 
from final perdition hung from the gallows of Lichterfelde, 
slowly choking to death in wire nooses. Their naked corpses, 
like those of hogs, were placed on spikes as a warning to 
those who dared to revolt against the iron march of history. 
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To Georg it was obvious that the efforts of Stauffenberg, 
Yorck, Guttenberg, Witzleben and their fellow conspirators 
were bound to end in disaster. A success would have broken 
the spell of the endless reverses which had befallen the Good 
Cause of Europe for at least a century. The very freakishness 
of these accidental reverses testified to the grim fatality of 
the historical process: if the Austrians had only introduced 
the ignition-needle gun before 1866; if the Hanoverians had 
only a few more rounds of ammunition at the battle of 
Langensalza; if the chauffeur of Francis Ferdinand had only 
taken the right turn; if Chamberlain had refused to go to 
Munich, thus giving Beck and Halder a chance to carry out 
their plan; if—if— 

There was nothing left but to go down. Go down in 
honour. To die with one’s boots on, but to die nevertheless. 

He was in his office when the news came through. His 
arrest might now happen any moment. After the attempt on 
the Gamekeeper’s life in November 1939 Leonhard was 
immediately jailed. It was unthinkable that the list of the 
proscribed had not been enlarged since then. What would 
happen to Pat? There were cases where they even put child- 
ren into concentration camps. He turned on the radio and 
listened to a Munich broadcast. Dr Ley ranted against the 
‘bluebloods who wanted to sell our country to the plutocrats 
and bolsheviks’. He turned the dial. The small station of 
Klagenfurt was broadcasting a speech of the Gauleiter in 
Carinthia. This man shouted in a squeaking voice accusations 
against the aristocracy which, ‘like Jewry, is international 
and has connections all over the world—with Britain, with 
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the Vatican, even with America’. He smiled when he heard 
America mentioned. Poor little Pat! 

He was alone in his office, save for Szczepanski, who 
watched him with grave eyes. A struggle was going on in 
the Pole, a struggle whose nature Georg could only vaguely 
guess; Szczepanski felt how the real fronts in Europe were 
shifting all the time, how the military battle lines were 
gradually deprived of their importance, how ideological 
concepts were cutting across frontiers, and how again even 
these new invisible boundaries were made obsolete by the 
rise of the undeclared brotherhoods of those who believed 
in the newspaper editorials, of those who suffered in silence 
preserving their convictions against the roar of confused 
voices, and of those few who were not only inwardly aflame 
but also ready to defend their beliefs regardless of the price 
they would have to pay. Only for chicken-brained house- 
wives, too indolent to switch off the radio, did uniforms and 
flags keep the old significance; the political units of this 
world had become merely brightly coloured ulcers on the 
wall maps. In this age of collective bankruptcy, worth 
could only be found in the person. And Szczepanski, who 
had once divided humanity into oppressors and allies—after 
all, he was only a simple n.c.o. whose horizon did not 
materially surpass the enclosure of the barracks—had found 
it necessary to differentiate. The generalisations broke down. 

Georg tried several other stations, and while details of 
the attempt were not revealed, the flood of accusations con- 
tinued in one and the same direction. He looked at the Pole 
and the Pole looked at him. A short, unspoken dialogue 
took place. “What do you think about it?’ he asked him at 
last. His curiosity loosened his tongue. 

The orderly turned his face towards him and tried to 
formulate an answer. At this moment the telephone rang. 
It was Lotte. Her voice was calm. 

‘Leonhard isn’t here any more’, she said. ‘Perhaps you 
should get in touch with your friends. It might be more 
serious than usual. Are you all right?’ 
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“Yes, so far. Pll do my best. I couldn’t help you the last 
time, though.’ 

‘T know. But you will try?’ 

“Of course. God bless you.’ 

He hung up and reached for his hat. His hopes of achieving 
anything for Leonhard were limited. It was a question 
whether he would be able to interview Wiebemann who, 
on a day like this, was likely to be immersed in work. 
He had failed in 1939 and again in 1943. But Wiebemann 
had changed. His cynicism, which now came openly to the 
fore, might conceivably help him in his task. 

Georg hated the building of the Secret State Police in the 
Maximiliangasse. Like the Lubyanka in Moscow it had 
belonged to an insurance company. This dreary structure 
built in the 1890’s displayed under its windows pseudo- 
Greek reliefs of male heads with dead eyes and was swarming 
with S.S. men in their undertaker’s uniform and shabby 
looking employees in civilian clothes. Two old spinsters with 
black sleeve-protectors worked in the file-room and slouched 
down the corridors looking sour and dissatisfied. A smell 
of carbolic acid and buttermilk pervaded the building. There 
were pictures of the Gamekeeper and of Himmler in every 
larger room. The front entrance paraded the inscription 
“Geheime Staatspolizei’ on a white metal disk. It always struck 
Georg as contradictory. A secret ceases to be a secret if it is 
labelled as such. The reason for this frankness was to be 
found in the purpose: pale terror. A real building in a 
real street could thus grow to the strength of a real 
nightmare. 

Georg’s appearance in this office caused many eyebrows 
to be raised. He was received by Wiebemann’s orderly, a 
short, stocky S.S.-man who obviously did not meet the 
requirement of a ‘racially unobjectionable appearance’. His 
almost swarthy skin and strange, halting speech indicated a 
background other than Teutonic. Well, Herr Wiebemann 
was very busy, but he would announce the visitor. What 
was it all about? Perhaps he could help him out. A private 
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affair? Then he would have to wait, provided he really 
wanted to wait. 

Georg sat on a chair and waited. Five officials were 
working at their desks, dipping their pens into ink, here and 
there lifting a receiver from its stand and telephoning in a 
soft voice, sometimes looking out from their windows into 
the street. It was warm and a few flies buzzed around. A 
clock ticked away the hours. Each time the orderly went 
into Wiebemann’s room or left it, Georg tried to get a 
glimpse through the quickly shut door or catch the eyes of 
the S.S.-man. The boredom and the tension became 
unbearable. 

After an hour and a half had passed, he asked the orderly 
whether he had announced his presence. Yes, he had. Finally 
one of the officials left. Carefully he tidied the desk, locked 
all the drawers and put his chair against a wall. With an 
unintelligible murmur he made for the exit. After a while 
Georg heard the orderly in Wiebemann’s room, although 
he had to all appearances not returned there. Wiebe- 
mann’s study had probably another entrance. Georg was 
struck by the sudden fear that the police official might leave 
without having seen him. He then started to count the small 
circles in the ornament on the ceiling and the insulators of the 
electric cables. Conversation between the rest of the officials 
became somewhat livelier, but there was no talk of death or 
incarceration, of arrest or suspicion. Human beings here 
were desiccated into file numbers, human traits or actions 
were reduced to microscopic components figuring in 
records or statistics. The sinister and horrible existed here 
only by implication. That roll-book over there bound in 
gay light-blue colour might easily contain the names of 
people scheduled for gas-chambers or deportation. Georg 
now remembered that the official who had left, had added 
circles in red ink to a list of names written neatly over a lined 
sheet of commercial paper. He gave all sorts of lugubrious 
interpretations to these enigmatic, crimson rings but then, 
wilfully interrupting his meditations, he rose and stretched 
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his legs. The desk nearest to him had been unoccupied during 
the whole time of his waiting. He espied a calendar on it and 
deciphered the name of the owner: Viktor Retzlaff. This 
was the man Huber had wounded. The world was still 
round and coherent. He sat down again. 

An hour later most of the officials started to leave. Georg 
was conscious of their drabness, their indifference, their 
casualness. There was nothing monstrous about them. A big 
machinery had been set in motion, salaries were offered and 
taken, social security reserves were built up, ink was spilled, 
blood was spilled, and perhaps there was even a bonus at the 
New Year. A melancholic sexagenarian drank water from a 
glass full of air-bubbles. A quarter of an hour later he was 
alone, alone with the monotonously ticking clock. And 
Wiebemann was still in the next room. He could hear his 
voice. 

He was almost ready to give up when the orderly motioned 
him to come. 

Wiebemann was not sitting behind the writing table; he 
was enthroned there. Georg timidly extended his hand, but 
the police official did not take it. 

“What’s the matter?’ he asked without the slightest 
curiosity. 

‘It’s about my brother’, Georg started. 

‘Nothing doing.’ It came without reflection. 

‘But my brother .. .’ Georg started again. 

‘I know. He is a peaceful agriculturist who helps feeding 
rich and poor’, Wiebemann broke in with a bored, 
monotonous voice. ‘He milks the cows and tills the soil. But 
there has been an attempt against the life of the Leader and 
that means List E. Your brother is on List E. Ergo he’s arres- 
ted. That’s how these jailings work out—a dull, mechanical 
process. A lot of office work. And if I were you I would not 
complain about it. You were just lucky...’ 

‘T was lucky?’ 

Wiebemann did not like to be interrupted. “You are 
lucky’, he repeated with emphasis. ‘I received a ring from 
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Berlin to round up all those on List G and to have them 
shipped to the nearest K.Z. on the spot. List G comprises all 
brothers, fathers and mature children of those on List E, 
plus a few other categories. I sent two agents to arrest you 
at 3.15 p.m. and they found that you had left the office. 
They hunted you all over the city and could not trace 
Vou... 

‘I have been here since 3.20.’ 

‘Precisely’, said Wiebemann, nodding slightly with his 
massive head. ‘I knew it all the time. I wanted to arrest you 
myself. Just for the fun of it. But in the meantime there’s 
been a change and List E has been substituted for List G. 
That excludes all government officials and defence workers. 
So you're safe.’ 

‘It doesn’t make much sense to me’, Georg remarked. 

‘Nor to me, either—except that the nobility is so 
prominently represented among the conspirators. We're 
democrats, and thus madly in love with statistics and per- 
centages. It seems that all of you will in time be as exis- 
tentially guilty as the Jews.’ 

“You would have shipped me back from Dachau after one 
night?’ 

‘Dachau is not an hotel garni but an educational institution. 
There’s an unwritten law which prevents camps from dis- 
gorging their pupils before a lapse of three months’, 
Wiebemann explained dryly. 

‘That’s not very just.’ 

Wiebemann looked at Georg with a mixture of comic 
commiseration and despair. ‘Tll do everything to help you 
to survive this—this war’, he said suddenly and showed his 
golden tooth. ‘I should never forgive myself if anything 
happened to you!’ 

Georg tried to smile, but he could not. “Why such 
solicitude 2’ 

‘Wouldn’t a mammoth at the sight of a saurian give both 
his tusks to see that creature reach the twentieth century?’ 
the police official asked. ‘And besides, you know, I am 
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something of a sadist.’ His fishlike eyes were fixed im- 
movably on Georg. 

‘Just, justice, reasonable, reason’, he repeated after a short 
pause. “What has that to do with winning a war, what has 
that to do with an international administration, a pro- 
gramme of racial reconstruction or with the problem of 
social engineering? If you project your abstract ideas into a 
life of action and strife, then you're lost. You're lost, anyhow 
—you and your kings and popes . . . though I have to admit 
that your Pontifex Maximus at least has courage. When the 
American sky-pirates came to burn his wops he rushed out 
into the open and prayed with them. One has to grant it to 
the old haruspex that he doesn’t act like those who run like 
rats to their cellars and shelters when the celestial stokers 
appear above the clouds.’ 

‘Thank you for your compliments.’ 

‘Don’t mention it. And remember—if we let you coronet- 
wearers survive, it is for a very good reason. As a technical 
cause for the Great Defeat the misproportion of strength is 
probably sufficient . . . yet psychologically the counting and 
weighing of quantities is not enough. It lies in their noble 
nature that people look for a culprit in their midst on whom 
they can vent their hatred and spite. This time the Jews won't 
do as traitors, but the events of the twentieth have provided 
us with some nice, inflammable material. And apart from 
these considerations, there has to be in every healthy and 
well-regulated state a small minority which can be methodic- 
ally tortured so as to gladden the hearts of the multitude. 
You don’t really believe that an age like ours could dispense 
with the arena, or do you? We're comfortably back to 
bread and circuses, to free meal-tickets and living torches.’ 

“You sound most reassuring, but would you permit me a 
very personal question? I always wondered what your 
belief was, Herr Wiebemann. Excuse my curiosity. Couldn’t 
you sum it up for me? The past wants to learn from the 
present.’ 

Wiebemann was not flattered. ‘I have no beliefs. 1 recog-- 
S : 
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nise only hard material facts but no abstractions. I’m against 
all “interpretations”, “feelings”, “emotions”. I'm for a 
mankind which has its nose right down on things. I’m 
against “distance”. I have also a vice which I seem to share 
with you and which is necessary for my job: curiosity. But 
it’s a limited curiosity. I’m not interested in primary origins 
or ulterior ends. Still, I believe in perfection. The first step 
towards it is the elimination of thinking. If you think too 
much you arrive at principles—a romantic notion and a 
terrific handicap. It is better to base your existence on 
emotions than on reason. It’s the lesser evil, the lesser 
impediment. Yet when you want perfection you have to 
butcher all your emotions. The perfect person just sees, hears 
and acts. Unfortunately one cannot dispense with seeing and 
hearing.’ 

‘I have only two more questions’, Georg remarked, 
hesitatingly. “You’ve never asked yourself why mankind 
exists, why we're here on earth, and what’s our final des- 
tination?’ 

Wiebemann raised one eybrow and pointed a fat finger 
at Georg. “There should be an automatic death penalty for 
all those who raise this eternally untimely question—im- 
mediate death without trial. The question of the “‘whence’’ 
and “whither” should be taboo because it leads either to 
madness, or to contemplation or to insubordination. What's 
your other object of curiosity 2’ 

“My brother Leonhard.’ 

“We've already shipped him to Rosenheim. It’s not for 
me to decide whether he will be transferred to Dachau or 
not. The chances are that he will.’ 

Georg rose. There was nothing else to be done. 

Wiebemann left the building only ten minutes after him. 
Before stepping out of the door the police official glanced 
quickly in both directions. He was not afraid of death, but 
he liked this routine and it seemed to any observer that he 
literally plunged into the street. He was not far from his 
home and walked at a moderate pace. There was no haste 
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in his movement, and his step, in spite of his bulk, was 
elastic. Nobody greeted him, and he, conscious of his 
profession, found this quite in order. 

He breathed somewhat heavily as he mounted the stairs 
to his apartment, and when he stood before his door search- 
ing a moment for his keys he remembered that he had a 
servant. Thus he rang the bell, and after Sophia Konstan- 
tinovna let him in he made straight to the toilet without even 
looking at her. After having finished his business in the 
narrow closet, he emerged with his trousers neatly folded 
over his arms. His striped shirt hanging down from under 
his tightly buttoned black coat almost touched the white 
fat of his knees. After carefully hanging the trousers over the 
back of a chair, his eyes wandered in the direction of the 
Russian, who stood there in the semi-darkness of the entrance 
hall which received only a dim light from a shaft. The 
corners of his mouth moved imperceptibly to a slight ironic 
grin, and in her face could be seen an air of complicity and 
almost malevolent recognition. When he drew nearer to her 
she receded to the wall and let herself be cornered—a 
strategic defeat which seemingly caused her neither dis- 
pleasure nor satisfaction. Finally she saw his face in ever 
growing porportions, and she could not help looking 
straight into his eyes which lacked all expression and were 
like windows into absolute emptiness, yet this mockin 
emptiness fascinated her more than she realised it herself. She 
had the odd, paralysing feeling that she could see through 
his eyes and through his head, that there was nothing in or 
surrounding these massive convolutions of male flesh—not 
even carnal desire, but just a nothingness in which she was 
about to be drowned. She had a sinking feeling, a well- 
known heaviness in her entrails, but also a new and strange 
coldness in her heart which had a liberating yet evil quality. 
When his hand touched her, it did not seem human, but she 
also knew that she had not expected that it would be human 
in any sense, and suddenly she realised that there was also 
nothing she had to give, to donate, to surrender. Thus they 
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met like two frightful, bloated zeros in the dusk of the late, 
grey afternoon, and the creaking of the wooden floors and 
shabby old pieces of furniture were the only sounds which 
accompanied an act which was beyond lust and sinfulness 
committed in defiance of all creation. 


Georg and Pat had dinner together silently. They felt 
more at ease since the shadow of Sophia Konstantinovna had 
left them, but the events of the last days still oppressed them. 
Georg thought mostly of Leonhard and Lotte. Would 
Leonhard be transferred to Dachau, or not? Would he stand 
the treatment? There was nothing pliable about Leonhard, 
and since he was hard and rigid as china he might break. 
He would probably by his mere presence provoke these 
fiends to break him. But towards the end of the meal, while 
eating bread with prune jam as dessert, he became less sure 
of his prognostication; the Dukes of Hohenberg had suc- 
ceeded in impressing their jailers by their uprightness, 
courage and fortitude. Leonhard would not fail either, he 
decided. He would rather die or let himself be beaten into 
pulp before saying that Our Lady was a repulsive Jewish 
whore or barking submissively from a kennel with a collar 
round his neck. 

Pat was more silent than usual, and while he tried after the 
meal to get an American short-wave station she muttered 
something about a letter she had received from her country 
through the offices of Yriarte, the Spanish Consul. What 
was in the letter: Nothing. She could not quite make head 
or tail of it, but it contained really nothing. It was from her 
friend Edna, and Edna had never been bright. This did not 
dampen his curiosity but, feeling her unhappy reticence, he 
ceased to question her any further. This was not easy for him, 
since a letter from abroad was a rare treat in those days. Yet 
Pat probably now suffered more deeply and more con- 
sciously than he did; there was the child growing in her and 
Delaney’s last message which had increased her unrest gave 
her no respite. He had told her about the dying man’s 
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warning to run and not to walk, but had never asked her 
about the meaning. 

At last he found a station, but managed to get only the 
tail-end of a broadcast. “We're not going to fall for these 
tricks of the Prussian Djunker class’, the speaker said. “The 
policy of the United Nations now as always is ——and here 
the voice was lifted in melodramatic solemnity, ‘—uncon- 
ditional surrender. On pay-day and every day buy War 
Bonds. Bonds mean Bombs. And now a word from our 
sponsor, Scentowell Incorporated, the manufacturers of the 
most effective Lotion Against Underarm Perspiration. ...’ 

He switched off: They looked at each other. There was 
some moisture in her eyes. ‘In the letter . . .’, she murmured 
but could not continue. Without a word he rose and took 
her in his arms. 

Then she wept openly. 


XVI 
GREETINGS THROUGH THE MAIL 


Patricia herself did not realise clearly that her wavering 
advance in the direction of the Catholic Church was neither 
prompted by involved intellectual struggles nor by a 
mystical illumination, but merely by a subconscious desire 
to be finally one with the world she had chosen to throw in 
her lot with—the Old World which had been moulded by 
the Old Church. The whole existence which she and those 
dear to her led was pregnant with decisions, momentous 
decisions which had to be made in the face of challenging 
alternatives. It seemed to her that the time of the ‘middle 
roads’ had passed and that the ability to compromise had 
ceased to be a virtue a long time ago. Stubbornness in her 
family had only too often been looked upon as a sign of 
weakness or downright stupidity, while dogmatic assertive- 
ness had been classified as deplorable vulgarity; refined 
people, she was told, move in a world of gentle, sceptic 
notions, of polite doubt, of understatements, of considerate 
comprehension of other people’s ideas without embracing 
or really rejecting them. 

In the second year of her marriage she once had been 
engaged in a religious discussion with Georg and his family. 
Lotte was as formidable and agressive as ever, and in op- 
posing her, poor Pat had thought that she would score by 
assuming an attitude of generous superiority. ‘I think I am 
right in my own ways’, she had said, ‘and although you all 
differ from me, I concede gladly that you may be right in 
your ways. Let’s agree that we're all right and wrong. That 
settles it, doesn’t it?’ Yet from the facial expressions of those 
around her she had guessed immediately that she had met 
with grim failure. There was mockery and astonishment in 
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Lotte’s eyes, incredulity in Leonhard’s stare and even more 
lack of perturbation in Georg’s warm irony. ‘So we're all 
right and wrong?’ She did not want to yield ground. ‘Sure.’ 
‘The Brown Ones too?’ She tightened her lips. “The con- 
centration camps are probably neat little fifty-fifties—a wee 
bit wrong and a wee bit right.’ This suggestion had come 
from Ferdinand. They really were maddening. “Better make 
no stand. The truth is on the moon’, Georg ventured lightly. 
Now it was her turn to get bitter. “You'd rather wish me to 
be a fanatic than to be understanding’, she broke out. “You'd 
rather see me a bigoted Fundamentalist from the Tennessee 
hills than... than...’ “Than what?’ “Than... what I am 
now.’ ‘But what the devil are you now?’ Lotte inquired 
without a smile. ‘Oh gosh, do I have to cross all the t’s and 
dot all the i’s?: I’m a woman of good will who tries to 
understand and to sympathise.’ Now they laughed at her 
in a good-humoured way. ‘I can give you at least the names 
of ten leading Nazis who are full of good will’, Leonhard 
remarked. “They ’re splendid fellows! I’m sure that Pilate was 
up to the gills with good will, the best intentions and the 
most honest desire to “understand”. But he also asked in 
despair, “What is Truth?’’—and thus became the classic 
accomplice in the most outstanding case of judicial murder.’ 

It really wasno use. They trapped her again and again. Like 
skilful chess-players they constantly blocked her ways and 
her exits. Like a pack of pitiless conspirators they drove her 
against the gate in the wall. If she wanted to preserve her 
integrity and intellectual honesty she had to yield her 
positions, one after the other. Once they had been emptied 
of their contents, undermined or morally torn to shreds, 
there was no point in hanging on to them. Looking back, 
she knew that it had all along been a losing battle and that 
she had not really wanted to ‘enter’ the Church. At least, 
not in the beginning. Yet in relentless pursuit they had driven 
her to the gates of Rome. 

The last step did not seem easy to her. After all, giving up 
her defiant stand meant to give up part of her old personality 
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—and a large part indeed. Now, at last, she was ready for the 
surrender which had lost the humiliating horrors of a defeat. 
Now, at the height of the brown persecution and in the 
shadow of total American victory, it was the honourable 
thing to do. She had to take a final stand, and as soon as she 
had arrived at the decision a curious and unexpected change 
overcame her. She could not account for it, but there it was: 
a new calm, an inner warmth, peace, and even a burning 
affection .. . not so much for the Church as for God, whose 
presence and glowing love she felt in overpowering inten- 
sity. Not that her presentiment of the impending doom had 
diminished, but she perceived a sense of integration and 
participation in the universe as never before. She thought 
that she could hear distinctly the first words of a Dialogue. 
Grace enwrapped her like the flames of a fiery furnace, and 
she was now certain that she would enter God’s House— 
enter it with tears of joy in her eyes and her heart, humble 
but not humiliated, accepting consciously a new cross, but 
proudly carrying the crushing burden. 


A few days later, after Georg had read in the paper an 
ironical account of the bitter fight in Warsaw, Szczepanski 
brought him the mail and put it silently on his desk. He 
was conscious of an ever-increasing sadness and aloofness 
in the orderly who, sinking back into a stony silence, wanted 
to hide his solitary, inhuman suffering. Although the news- 
paper he had in his hands was controlled by the government, 
an inner voice told him that the account could not be far 
from the truth. The columns relating to the efforts of the 
British flyers to provide the besieged Home Army with 
food and ammunition, while the motionless Red divisions 
watched the agony of the outnumbered Poles from the 
other side of the Vistula, sounded incredible—and yet, at the 
bottom of his heart, Georg knew that these details were not 
invented. A silent rage overcame him. He decided to hide 
the paper from Szezcpanski. 

Looking through the mail, he at first found only unim- 
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portant official communications. But at the bottom was a 
letter, with his name spelled incorrectly, and a postcard. The 
letter was from Van Houten and it indicated laconically that 
he wanted to speak to Georg on ‘matters of mutual import’ 
in the very near future. Georg was by no means looking 
forward to this interview, which he knew would be fraught 
with difficulties. Then he lifted the postcard from the table 
and glanced over it. His heart almost stood still. The text, 
written in stylish block letters, said simply: “WECHSLER 
ESCAPED, BUT YOU’RE THE NEXT ON OUR LIST. 
THOSE FROM LOSBERG.’ The printed stamp bore the 
cancellation of the Lésberg post office. 

His forehead was covered with cold moisture. This was 
not the Secret Police. Here were killers who did not listen 
and before whom you could not plead. Killers unknown. 
Killers with an inscrutable purpose. Killers without pity or 
rationality. Death at its ugliest becoming a tangible reality. 

He was in a quandary whether he should ring up one of 
the Double-U’s. They were enemies, too, and it made no 
difference to them whether he was dead or alive. They 
probably figured out that only a dead Christian was a good 
Christian. On the other hand, were they to take a real 
interest in the matter, it would probably result in a close 
supervision of all his movements and activities. Now that he 
wanted to expand his sphere of action such control would 
be unbearable. Georg also had his pride; why should he 
implore the help of people whom he had fought consistently 
for such a long time? The warning he had received reminded 
him of the fact that those who were going to inherit the 
power of the Gamekeeper would be far more satanic than 
their forerunners. All signs pointed to the certitude that the 
tyrant who once more had so miraculously escaped his fate 
was nothing but a St John the Baptist announcing a coming 
Antichrist. Were the assassins from Lésberg already the first 
swallows heralding the horrible summer of the Fourth 
Reich, Georg asked himself, or were they just straws in the 
wind indicating a direction, isolated monsters grown out of 
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the despair, injustices and torments of the Gamckeeper’s 
realm? He did not know, but his ignorance depressed him; 
what menaced his life was a power which did not betray 
its name but struck from the dark like a catastrophe of nature, 
struck with complete blindness right and left, the Party and 
the anti-Party, scoundrels and honest men, Christians and 
anti-Christians. Georg knew that it stood for destruction and 
for destruction only. There was no other discernible fact. 
Its material body was hidden, but its symbolism was fright- 
fully obvious. There was no mistake as to what it meant in 
human terms. And somewhere in him was a faint, irrational 
and grotesque suspicion: Wiebemann. . .: 

Georg’s first reaction was to pray. He closed his eyes and 
leaned forward. His silent conversation with God calmed 
him somewhat and put him in a reflective mood. Should he 
tell Pat: He decided against it. They had always been frank 
towards each other and their openness had sometimes the 
character of unintentional cruelty. Yet there was no point 
in letting her in on the terrible secret contained in that 
simple postcard. Now that death was so much nearer than 
ever before, his love for her seemed suddenly to be changed 
into a desperate, raging hunger; but it was precisely this 
flaming affection which killed in him the thought of reveal- 
ing his pain-inflicting secret. It would have been pure selfish- 
ness to alleviate his sorrow by sharing it with her. He did 
not look forward with much relish to the coming days in 
which he had to act a part; he was a good actor; this was 
one thing, but to deceive Pat was another. Despite all the 
dangers besetting him in his ‘sleepwalking’ he had preserved 
a certain jauntiness. The menace from Lésberg was different. 
It acted with mathematical precision. It made him for the 
first time in his life really desperate. Still, he was determined 
not to show it. ‘I won’t give in,’ he said aloud, and repeated 
the words from the Swiss coin: “Prius mori quam superari.’ 

This happened on the same day on which Rentmayer died 
in the military hospital. It was a sign of the times that he had 
not been told of Huber’s death. The make-believe, the lie, 
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the illusion had become ubiquitous. Rentmayr died sitting 
in his bed, with eyes wide open, his lips blue. He had a vision: 
he was standing in Spain on a hill and saw a clash of armies 
waving huge banners; the flags of the Requetes with the 
bleeding Heart of Our Lord and the black rags of the 
Anarchists with skulls and bones. He died without a smile 
and without hope, ending in an agony which cruelly choked 
the life out of him. 

Ferdinand walked disconsolately round the city; a few 
days ago he had feared arrest, and today his calm was shaken 
by the death of his friend. There was also another, minor, 
incident which tortured him and added to his unhappiness: 
the new order to salute with a lifted palm. He not only 
detested this false oratorical gesture but he also felt that it was 
the end of the Reichswehr. Although he had never contem- 
plated remaining in the army after the war, he loved this 
disciplined body for its own sake and felt an attachment to it 
as most men would for a brotherhood which had gone 
through mortal dangers and cruel hardships on three con- 
tinents. But now that the army was reduced to the level of 
the S.S., he began to resent his whole uniform and not only 
the insignia of the Party so strangely attached to it. Ever 
since the abolition of the chaplaincies and the admittance of 
neo-pagans to the officers’ corps the army had gradually 
ceased to be ‘the easiest way to emigrate’. Nazis received 
commissions in increasing numbers, but the new regulations 
were the death-knell to army independence. 

Ferdinand planned to go shopping, but this was only an 
excuse for an aimless wandering around; there was nothing 
to buy, except in markets for secondhand goods, and these 
were very expensive. Thus he looked at the shop windows 
in the western part of the city which were, so far, undamaged. 
There was also a ‘twilight’ zone in which the glass was 
shattered but the houses themselves unharmed. The windows 
of a camera shop in the Schreiblgasse always attracted his 
attention, although the goods were not for sale. A Contax 
camera with an f/1.5 lens and a Leica with a teleobjective 
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aroused his special interest; he was tempted to enter the shop 
and ask the salesgirl to let him examine the cameras, regard- 
less of whether he could buy them or not. It was perhaps 
fortunate that they were not for sale, because Ferdinand 
hadn’t the cash to buy them. Apart from his salary as a 
First Lieutenant he had no income. Neither was Georg much 
better off, and Leonhard was just able to make ends meet. 

Ferdinand moved on and stopped before a show window 
displaying stamps. There was a brand-new issue of stamps 
commemorating the award of the Brown Ribbon at the 
Freudenau horse-races in the spring of 1944. The human 
mind was an odd thing. Only last year he had found in a 
reoccupied Russian town near Kharkov a de luxe edition of 
a book entitled The Soviet Way of Making Champagne. It had 
been printed in 1943. Man was not able to devote himself 
unremittingly to the arts of war alone. But while gazing 
fixedly through the dusty glass he became aware of some- 
body watching him. He tried to catch a reflection in the 
window and failed. And suddenly he knew who it was 
without turning round: it was Fraulein Anita. He felt her 
presence almost physically, like a magic force permeating, 
pressing, transcending him from behind. He had hardly 
guessed her identity when he heard her voice, dull and con- 
temptuous: ‘Morning, soldier!’ 

She now stood at his side and he glanced at her furtively. 
Fraulein Anita was dressed in that native costume he had seen 
hanging in her room. He had to admit that it fitted her well; 
the tight bodice accentuated her breasts and she looked like a 
smart city woman who preferred the alpine garb. There was 
not a touch of make-up on her, nor a trace of scent, but only 
a faint smell of skin exposed for a long time to the sun. Her 
shoulders touched his. He was suddenly amazed to find that 
he had hardly thought about her in the meantime, but he was 
equally surprised when he discovered that she had lost none 
of her sensual appeal for him. 

‘Let’s get out of here’, she said in a low voice, fingering her 


silk apron. 
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“Where do you want to go?’ 

‘Let’s sit down in the park rather than stand here.’ 

So they went off trying to make conversation. He 
repeatedly mentioned the fact that they had not seen each 
other for quite some time, and she intimated that it had been 
his own fault—his own fault and his own loss. There was 
contempt and irony in her words. After all, he knew where 
she lived. Her voice then became flat again. Finally they 
spoke about the weather and the scarcity of goods. 

Once they were seated on a bench in the park she changed 
her attitude. Her voice hardened. “You're in trouble, aren’t 
you?’ she asked. 

‘Me, why: What sort of trouble?’ 

‘Soldier trouble’, she said, unmoved, watching the waters 
of a fountain swaying in the wind. He felt that it was a guess. 

‘Not that I know of’, he replied glumly. His feelings were 
his own affair. 

‘You're not from this part of the country, are you?’ she 
started again. 

*Ob@yesilam.... 

Her reflective eyes watched him gravely without expres- 
sing friendliness. “You seem to be alone all the time— 
unattached. ... Where are your relatives?’ 

‘My eldest brother owns the castle in Weitingau’, he 
declared, but hardly had he spoken when he regretted his 
words. Their backgrounds had never been mentioned. He 
had been satisfied to remain just an officer in her eyes and 
not to know more than her first name. His confession en- 
larged their circle, personalised their relationship. 

‘So then you're...’ she said, but stopped abruptly. 

“So I’m what?’ 

‘Nothing’, she retorted impatiently, and looked again in 
the direction of the fountain. 

For some time they said nothing. He let the sun shine over 
his face and groped for words, but he found none. Actually 
they had nothing in common. It was the darkness in them 
whichhad brought them together. Darkness and nothingness. 
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She reminded him of her presence by crossing her legs. 
Her silk stockings made a swishing sound. Her eyes were on 
him again; now they expressed mockery more than con- 
tempt. 

“You may, perhaps, not have soldier trouble but you have 
woman trouble, little officer’, she said, almost hilariously. 

He looked at her in astonishment. Something disagreeable 
was now bound to come, but he could not guess its nature. 
He knew that he did not look very bright, but there was 
nothing he could do about his expression. 

‘It’s not long since last time’, she continued with a malicious 
glow, “but I can tell you for sure that you got me in the 
family way.’ 

‘No! It came without reflection. It was a desperate pro- 
test. 

‘T’ve been through that before’, she explained triumph- 
antly. ‘I know.’ 

‘But are you certain that it’s really me. . .2’ 

“Once I was sure that it was you I went to bed with 
another fellow—a rather smart son of Adam’, she confessed, 
putting special emphasis on the English word “smart’’. “But 
I don’t blame you, so why do you whine? You've warned 
me, and now the joke is on me.’ 

‘It’s not my fault’, he said hoarsely. He was jealous, hated 
his silly reactions, and felt his heart thumping. 

“We've got to blame Jupiter, who came to my virginal 
couch in the form of a golden rain’, she replied with a 
laugh. ‘No, don’t worry. I told you it’s my own affair. I 
know how to take care of myself.’ 

‘But what about the child?’ 

‘Papa’, she mocked him imitating the voice of an infant. 
‘Papa!’ 

‘I am not joking’, he said hotly. “After all, lam... .’ 

‘The treat was on me’, she interrupted him coldly. ‘I’ve 
told you often enough. Maybe I'll do away with it or maybe 
not. Depends on my disposition or on the number of buttons 
on my blouse... .’ 
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“What do you mean when you say you'll do away with it?’ 
he asked, with a trembling lower lip. “You mean. .. .’ 

‘T mean that I will go to a doctor I know’, she retorted 
without hiding her growing hostility. ‘It’s a simple enough 
alaine. . .’ 

‘But the child... .’ 

‘The last one wasn’t bigger than a thumb’, she said, 
harshly. “You don’t wax sentimental about a small piece of 
froglike slime which looks like a deformed lizard. Or do 
you? After all, what are lavatories for?’ 

‘You won't...’ he babbled, almost besides himself in a 
helpless rage. 

‘Perhaps I won't’, she admitted with sarcastic generosity. 
‘Might be fun to have a child in this capricious world, and 
“capricious” is the right expression. Well, then, I hope that it 
will at least be a girl. Men are such sentimental fools and such 
pompous asses. If I had a daughter I could teach her a few 
tricks.’ 

‘My daughter’, he muttered and clenched his fists. 

She laughed loudly so that some passers-by turned round. 
And now he sensed from her crude hilarity that she was not 
used to laughing, that true mirth was strange to her. The 
feeling of having been beaten grew in him incessantly. 

‘Don’t look so solemn’, she teased him haughtily. “There’s 
nothing to be afraid of—no obligations. And now, as there 
are no new risks, you could have a better time—with me.’ 

“With you?’ 

“Why not?’ Her old sulkiness returned. “There are a lot of 
stunts we haven't tried out yet. It’s going to rain, anyhow, 
in about an hour. We'll go to bed and then listen to the rain 
drumming on the roof. That’s what I always liked. You tell 
me some stories .. . and I'll listen. I’m a good listener, you 
know.’ 

With all her repulsive brutality there remained in her an 
element of alluring seductiveness which emanated from her 
innermost self. He was thoroughly under its spell, and at the 
same time he had an urge to flee, to curse, even to destroy 
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his emotions and a dark, unknown voice which seemed to 
come neither from his heart nor from his mind deprived him 
of his balance. Everything around him began to crumble 
and her presence became so unbearable to him that he jumped 
to his feet. 

“What's the matter?’ she asked lazily. ‘Don’t be frightened 
and run away. First you pursue me all over the city, and then 
you don’t even want to have a nice chat with me.’ 

He felt that he simply had to go. He murmured something 
inarticulate about his duties and reached for his cap. 

‘Running to the priests, eh?’ she inquired with a smirk. 
Her voice now was almost as deep as a man’s. ‘I’m sure they 
have a wonderful solution for the problems of the young 


papa. 

He saluted hastily. ‘Adieu, my little guards officer’, she 
said, with indifference. 

He almost ran. At the end of the park he turned around in 
order to see whether she was following him, but he saw her 
still sitting on the bench, calmly reading a small book. He 
rushed on without knowing where to go. Then, suddenly, 
standing before the burnt-out ruin of an apartment house he 
reflected on the sight of this demolished building. Every- 
thing around him fell into pieces and a wild unhappiness cut 
his heart like a knife. He remembered her words about 
running to the priests, and although the idea of following any 
of her suggestions revolted him at first, he decided to act 
against his immediate instincts. He valued the experience of 
the Benedictine Fathers but there were stronger reasons why 
he directed his steps towards the monastery; he not only 
wanted to go to confession, he had all of a sudden a terrible 
thirst for God. He had to be with God. He wanted to kneel, 
to pray, to speak with God. The sombre coolness of the 
church of St Michael’s Abbey was the place to communicate 
with Him in the presence of the Holy Eucharist. There the 
whole nightmare of a putrefying world was shut out by the 
strong oak doors and the thick walls. There it was possible 
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to catch a glimpse of peace and eternity, of stability and 
goodness, of all those cherished values which seemed 
irretrievably lost. 

At the entrance of the monastery he encountered Pat, who 
had just been to see Father Selmar, but he greeted her only 
hastily and rapidly entered the dark building. When he 
stepped into the chapel he was taken by the desire to throw 
himself to the ground in front of the altar, to hide his face 
and to touch the cold stones of the ground with his burning 
forehead. 


Georg had acted well during supper. He caught himself 
forgetting completely about the warning from the Lésberg 
group and became thoroughly engrossed in the conversation, 
but it needed only a small reminder, an innocent word 
evoking an association of thought with the grim assassins, 
and awareness of the hideous danger came back with a pang. 
He felt his heart flutter each time the memory of the fatal 
postcard became alive, but then he turned his thoughts 
firmly to other subjects and Lésberg became relegated to the 
back stage of his mind. 

After supper Pat asked him again whether he wanted to 
see Edna’s letter, and now he answered in the affirmative. 
This was a welcome opportunity to occupy his mind. She 
handed him the envelope, which bore no postage-stamp and 
no address. He made himself comfortable in an easy chair 
away from the window (he had carefully drawn the blinds) 
and started to read: 

‘Pat dear, 

what a wonderful opportunity to write to you a personnal 
letter. To tell you the truth, we were startled about the 
things you were able to tell us in the Red X messages, but 
we sensed immediately that this apparent generosity of your 
government was nothing but a clever ruse. Mrs Applethorpe 
who heads the Red X chapter in our town is very patriotic 
and would not permit us to write anything but greetings or 
to mention the fact that we all are OK and well. (The orders 
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from Washington were too liberal, so the chapters in our 
State decided to tighten up regulations on their own account.) 
Mrs Applethorpe was also very adamant in not permitting 
me to use your title, because she insisted that these mediaeval 
forms should be outlawed while our boys die for democracy. 
Yet I am afraid that there is now a real abyss between your 
thinking and ours; there is a deep awareness here that we are 
approaching the Age of the Common Man with liberty and 
a life of plenty for all, the Age of the Four Freedoms and of 
Social Justice. I don’t want to hurt your feelings, but the 
Age of the Monocled Junker is definitely on the wane. 

We all are working on the Home Front and it’s simply 
thrilling. The nation answered the emergency most beauti- 
fully. In Derryville we have two USO’s, one for the white 
G.I’s and one for the colored soldiers. Everybody buys war 
bonds. The Japs had to be clamped into relocation centers; 
they operated so cleverly that not a single espionage case 
could be traced back to them, but we were all thrilled when 
we heard that President Roosevelt enthusiastically accepted 
a paper-knife made of a Jap thighbone. 

We went all mad with joy over the successes of the 
Russians. It really is a shame how we used to talk about them, 
calling them dirty bolsheviks and Reds and all other sort of 
names. Now we realize that it is up to us to show ourselves 
worthy of our great Russian allies. ...’ 

The letters almost started to dance before his eyes. He 
knew that he had to force himself to continue the reading. 
So this was the first message which reached them after years 
from the other side; not a cry of common anguish but a 
watery synthesis of garbled editorials. More than ever he 
realised that there were millions and millions on both sides 
of the fronts and battle lines who lived spiritually in the 
world of the ‘official version’ of this suicidal struggle 
engineered by the combined forces of wickedness and 
stupidity, that there were millions and millions who had 
neither the knowledge, nor the vision, neither the strength 
nor the determination to look at this massacre from the 
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vantage point of-eternal verities; they did not think and act 
as unique persons facing moral decisions in trembling and 
despair; they did not cut the tentacles reaching out for them; 
they seemed to be mere parts of collectively performing 
wholes repeating coined formulas, mere flotsam on the 
swollen river of history, parrots in the dark jungle of a 
loathsome century. 

He looked again at the letter and caught hold of a few 
paragraphs. 

.... Cousin Hetty has gone WILDLY patriotic. She 
joined the Tecnocrats who wanted to put the whole nation 
in uniform on a 60 bucks a month basis. She headed the 
agitation against the foreign language press which | agree is 
really a DISGRACE. I am all for MAKING people talk and 
behave American. 

We are all very well informed about everything which 
goes on all over the world and especially in Germany. Of 
course, you get nothing but properganda. A few vicious 
rumors are planted by Nazi agents but they always get 
quickly refuted. Recently some papers wrote that we 
bombed German civilians but the Sec’y of War said it was 
all hooey and that we destroy only military objectives. You 
will be safe, Pat dear, and won't have to worry. (Is a Schlos 
a castle or a palace? If it’s a castle it might be a military 
object. Better keep out!) 

This war is pretty awful, there are no men around, the 
servants get fresh and there are no more nilons but a better 
future will come out of it: a new League of nations, one 
World and plastic cars. 

I hope that all this is good news to you. Mother leads a 
very retired life. Sometimes it is a bit hard on her if she is 
reminded that her daughter married a Nazi. Only a week 
ago Mr and Mrs Wartburger came to dinner and when 
mother remarked that Georgie was perhaps not a Nazi after 
all, Mrs Wartburger quoted Georgie’s reflections on Thomas 
Mann when he was here in Derryville. He depreciated him 
as a thinker and we all realise now that Thomas Mann, 
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Feuchtwanger and Johannes Steel were the only decent 
people Germany produced in our age. You don’t mind my 
saying so but we all think that with the exception of Franco, 
Hitler is the most wicked man of all times. (We had it all 
explained by a brilliant psychoanalyst who came out to the 
Coast: Hitler is a mere neurotic with an Oedipus complex, 
but Franco is a Jesuitic fascist mediaevalist.) . . 

Georg let his hand sink. It was no use. It was better much 
to skip the rest. Here a dialogue was impossible and he now 
felt a painful awareness over the fact that the writer of these 
lines was his wife’s sister—that she represented the same 
flesh and blood as Patricia. Of course, it made no sense to 
grieve over such accidents because though the bodies formed 
a commonalty the souls were directly linked to God. And 
the union of immortal and intransferable souls would always 
have it over the physical bonds. Let the brown tyrants 
ponder over blood relations, what mattered now more than 
ever was the union of hearts and minds. And with a sudden 
determination he stuck the letter back into its envelope and 
pushed it to the other side of the table. 

Pat watched his face closely. “You realise that she hardly 
made the grade in College’, she said apologetically. “We 
always considered her to be really stupid. Everybody made 
fun of her.’ 

‘Kinder und Narren reden die Wahrheit!’, he replied face- 
tiously. “Children and fools tell the truth. Yet what intrigues 
me most about this rather Nazi epistle is the fact that they 
are doing and organising all sorts of things society here 
would not dream of doing. Home Front! Do you think that 
here there would be anything like a Home Front without 
the Nazi organisations?’ 

‘T haven’t been to Prussia. Perhaps i in Prussia they. . 

‘T don’t think so, even in Prussia.’ 

‘Here it’s the state; over there it’s society’, Pat com- 
mented. 

‘Another fifty years of the brown plague and I’m afraid 
society here would also jump to its feet and meet emer- 
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gencies. Not today, though. You remember that little 
sailor’s cap with the inscription: ““H.M.S. Renown’ ?’ 

‘Yes. I do. Riidiger liked it. But then it was you who 
decided that it could not be done.’ 

He nodded. ‘It was my cap, and I sported it during World 
War I as a little boy. Here and in Baden, the Austrian 
Headquarters, where father was stationed after 1917. 
Mother had a genuine English sailor suit made for me and 
took the greatest pains about finding a ribbon with the 
name of a British battle-wagon for the cap. Needless to say, 
I had a French governess. But today I would be afraid to let 
Riidiger have it on account of the Party. And tomorrow, 
wearing that thing, he might be treated like a dachshund in 
London suburbs during the First War.’ 

It was pleasant to talk about things which had nothing to 
do with Lésberg. Pat enjoyed this conversation but, for 
some reason or other, she was very tired and proposed 
going to bed shortly after 10 o’clock. “Why, what's the 
matter?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing. I can hardly keep my eyes open. I’ve probably 
worried too much the last few days.’ 

‘Worried too much?’ He was tempted to show her the 
postcard. 

Before she retired he kissed her longingly and made the 
sign of the cross on her forehead. She jocularly pulled the 
stubbles of his growing beard and then disappeared behind 
the high, narrow door. 

He remained alone with his thoughts and with his books. 
It was out of the question to go to bed at once. The idea 
of facing Pat again did not appeal to him. He did not feel 
up to it, though he would have liked to lie beside her and 
merely hold her in his arms. Yet he also knew that in time 
she would sense his despair and he was not so certain that 
he would not talk once she started to ply him with insistent 
questions. To conceal things was one thing and to lie actively 
quite another. He was now at the point where he almost 
envied Leonhard: his brother knew his enemies, he faced 
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something terrible but, at least, something known. If only 
the Double-U’s would take him, Georg, into custody. They 
could do it on a whole score of reasons and pretexts. 

He did not know what to do for the moment. He could 
not just sit and twiddle his thumbs. His eyes fell on the radio 
and he was almost ready to turn it on. But then slowly an 
ever mounting hatred against that smallish, brown, wooden 
box with its mockingly squinting knobs got the better of 
him. Year in, year out, he had listened to the voices emanat- 
ing from its cloth-covered openings, voices from Munich 
and Miihlacker, from Boston and Kbely, from Daventry 
and Zeesen, from Paris and Moscow, from Linz, Rome and 
Schenectady. And all he had heard were lies, small lies so 
small that they needed a magnifying glass, and lies so 
monumental that they literally darkened the mental horizon, 
slippery lies hiding under a mountain of truth designed to be 
swallowed with the most innocent-looking commonplaces, 
lies so cleverly camouflaged that it needed endless efforts to 
reach their poison after removing one protective layer after 
another, and lies so gross, so stupid, so blunt that they could 
make a pasture full of horses laugh and neigh themselves to 
death. There were bitter lies and sweet lies, lies which tried 
to gain the battle of persuasion by a straight assault, by sur- 
prise and a direct hit, and lies so circuitous and oblique that 
they needed gentle allusions to other lies, other distortions, 
other misrepresentations. There were lies so new that they 
looked like silver coins just fresh from the mint, and lies so 
old that they had acquired friendly, familiar faces; they 
gloried in the patina of respectability and nobody even sus- 
pected that behind their age-worn surface there lay en- 
shrined untruth petrified and undisturbed already for cen- 
turies. And there were lies brazenly shouted over the ether 
and others muttered humbly, lies floating lonely and almost 
boredly carried by electric waves and others coming in packs 
like hungry wolves ready to attack, to bite, to kill; there 
were lies coming in erect and proud, pronounced in naive 
honesty, and lies whispered in all malevolence, bad con- 
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science and malicious cunning; lies in drops, lies in whole 
oceans, in thin rivulets, lies in the form of powerful, foaming 
rivers, lies as a thin mist obscuring all views, lies, lies, lies. . . . 

He could not face the talkative machine again, but went to 
his bookshelves and glanced over the volumes. Most of his 
library was in Weitingau, but he had a good selection in his 
apartment, typical of the discriminating reader in the Third 
Reich. Mein Kampf was there as a decoy, and he kept it in its 
lurid wrapper in order to impress the prying eyes of the 
police and visitors of doubtful allegiance. But besides the 
official bible of the Party he had Jiinger’s Marble Cliffs and 
Gardens and Roads, a few bound volumes of the Inneres 
Reich, a selection of Kierkegaard’s essays, Thiess’s The Realm 
of the Demons, Fritz Reck-Malleczewen’s Jan Bockelson and 
Boétius’s Consolations of Philosophy. On the bottom shelf was 
a group of books separated from the rest and seemingly only 
of historical value: the works of Plato, de Tocqueville, 
Donoso Cortés, Constant, and Burckhardt. These volumes 
were marked and went out only to trusted friends, since 
they were increasingly difficult to get; yet they gained in 
depth and force each time one re-read them. It was Plato’s 
Republic with which Georg finally settled down. 

He struggled hard to keep his mind on the text. He simply 
could not help thinking about the Lésberg group. Who 
were they? What did they want? If they were sincerely 
opposed to the government why did they pick on him? 
Why on Wechsler? Wechsler had not been an important 
official and his indifference towards the Party was no secret. 
Georg himself was married to an American and he was the 
brother of a man who went to jail periodically. His very 
class was suspect. He was seen regularly at Mass. There were 
lots of people who were not religious, but merely went to 
church in a rather demonstrative way in order to show their 
hostility towards the régime. Nobody in his senses could 
doubt where he stood. 

Georg wanted to reject the theory that the Losberg group 
was nothing but evil personified walking away on its own 
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but it was the only thing one could fall back on. If only, he 
said to himself, one could establish some contact with the 
group and ‘talk it over’. He tried to convince himself that 
the group suspected him of government sympathies. Only a 
short time ago he had been seen publicly riding in the car of 
the Secret Police from his office to the Schlossberg and back 
again. Worbelmann visited him repeatedly. Wiebemann 
had been to his office and he had returned these visits. He 
worked, moreover, for the local administration. Yet how 
could he reach the Lésberg organisation? He could not 
possibly enter an advertisement in the ‘agony’ column of the 
Aurolzkirchner Anzeiger disclaiming all sympathies with the 
Gamekeeper, hinting at this work with the Folklorists, and, 
with a noble appeal to unity in an emergency, enlist their 
help against a common foe. In the opaque darkness and 
silence of the Third Reich it was not surprising that potential 
friends or allies stabbed at each other in its endless catacombs. 
Yet an inner voice told Georg that this explanation was too 
simple. There was a quality to the work done by the Lésberg 
group which betrayed not only an un-Christian but even an 
anti-Christian character. The Lésbergers were by no means 
revolutionaries like the Folklorists; they heralded a new 
dawn of vicious malice and savage inhumanity. They were 
beyond reason and goodness, and his desire to ‘talk it over’ 
was nothing but a fantastic piece of Americanism. Could the 
Lésbergers talk at all? Did they have faces like other human 
beings, or were they just phantoms roaming through this 
night of ghostly decay: Obviously they had no souls, and 
there were others who seemed to be nothing but animated 
corpses in this possessed and crumbling world; others—like 
Wiebemann. The cold, contemptuous smile of the police 
official with the solitary gold tooth pressing down on the 
lower lip became alive in the depressing silence of the 
POOR 

Methodical reflection would never clear up the Lésberg 
riddle, Georg said to himself; it was wiser not to think about 
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it at all. And suddenly his eyes fell on the open book he held 
on his knees. He had not read the text at all; he had been 
gliding over it unthinkingly. So he decided to shelve the 
German translation and fetch the Greek original; his know- 
ledge of the dead languages was getting rusty, and he knew 
that if he had to grapple with the words his attention would 
be held. 

The Greek text fulfilled his expectations. He repeatedly 
consulted the dictionary and worked hard until after mid- 
night. The torturing thoughts seemed gone. He felt a great 
tiredness, took a cold shower while still turning over Plato’s 
passages in his mind. Said short prayers and almost rushed to 
bed. Slept. 

But in an hour or so he awakened, and the menace 
was there, breathing, alive. He rushed to the window and 
saw a full moon over the city bathing the houses and ruins 
in its cold, green light. Even the buildings of Lésberg were 
discernible. A flag of smoke emanating from a stack rolled 
sadly and silently over the suburb. And there, either sleeping 
or scheming, were the murderers who planned to take his 
life, to make Pat a widow, to orphan his children. 

The children, he knew, would be able to get on without 
him, but Pat was not ‘cut out’ to be a widow. Pat needed a 
man with her—needed a man for a number of reasons. He 
felt no marked jealousy for the unknown male who would 
succeed him, but he doubted Pat’s ability to choose the right 
partner for the rest of her life. She was too innocent, and he 
had the feeling that the infatuation into which she had 
plunged headlong after their first meeting could as well have 
been wasted on a complete scoundrel. ‘In innocentia mica 
ingressa sum.’ For a moment he thought about Ferdinand, 
but he knew that his brother was a ‘light-weight’ and dis- 
missed the idea. There was nobody else he could think of 
and it was out of the question that she should return to 
America. Riidiger was to inherit Weitingau and, besides, it 
was evident that after a decade of an agonising European 
life the resumption of a peaceful American existence was 
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hardly feasible. During the years of maturity a return to the 
ways of childhood and adolescence seems out of the question. 

He looked at Pat, who breathed regularly and peacefully, 
and for a short moment he was choking in the grip of an 
unreasonable and envious hatred against her. This feeling 
went as quickly as it came. Pat, with a growing child under 
her heart, did not share his agony. But it was he himself who 
hid his misery from her... . 

He was ashamed of his bitter sentiments, went down on his 
knees, prayed and meditated about the millions who had 
given their lives against their own will; millions and millions 
and millions; in concentration camps on either side of the 
Russo-German battle line, in submarines unable to rise from 
the bottom of the sea, in concrete bunkers sealed off by 
bulldozers, in rocky caves besieged by enemies armed with 
flame-throwers, in the cellars of crumbled buildings with 
the water of broken mains mounting over the stairs; 
millions and millions and millions. There were regions in 
Bavaria and Austria where almost all young men had been 
wiped out. There were cities in Northern Germany which 
had been practically depopulated. In Eastern Europe there 
were whole classes, religious communities, villages and 
valleys where everybody had been eliminated, deported, 
shot, gassed, starved to death. In Poland there was not one 
but hundreds of Lidices. In Italy, in Slovenia, in Serbia and 
in Greece, in Lithuania and Latvia, in Galicia and Transyl- 
vania, death and human slavery had reaped a gruesome 
harvest. Death was everywhere. Notker Balbus’s ‘Media vita 
in morte sumus’ had never been more true. There was only 
the question left whether this war, this slaughter, this moun- 
tain of inhumanities would meet with a real catharsis, or 
whether the victors would clothe their vengeance in 
methodical punishment. It is not evident that contrition and 
a spirit of repentance can only be generated by magninimity 
and forgivenness, that human beings consider their trespasses 
a bygone affair once they have experienced retribution? 
Would those Germans who had participated in the horrors 
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of tyranny and a warfare of extermination be given a chance 
to hang their heads in shame, or would their consciences be 
appeased by savage revenge while the innocent inevitably 
dragged into the holocaust of indiscriminate accusations 
became the avengers of their nation? Could there be a 
healthy Europe with a diseased heart, with the guilty Ger- 
mans cheated of their only opportunity for contrition and 
the blameless ones seduced into a new hate since they would 
be made to suffer without cause? 

He continued to pray and to meditate. The moon dis- 
appeared behind the mountains, and when the sky had 
changed from an impenetrable black to a severe blue with all 
smaller stars blotted out, Georg fell asleep, his hands in a 
gesture of helplessness hanging down limply from the bed. 
No dreams accompanied him through this short period of 
rest and forgetfulness. 


XVII 
AMATEUR JAILERS 


In his office Georg had avoided getting anywhere near the 
window in the fear that somebody might take a pot-shot at 
him. Later, during a rain-storm, he had the blinds drawn and 
burned electric lights. His boss remarked that this was a 
waste of acommodity valuable to the prosecution of the war, 
but he feigned not to hear. He asked his orderly to take 
various precautions in regard to unknown visitors, and each 
time somebody knocked at the door he jumped to his feet. 
Even the telephone made him nervous. Colonel Proti¢ 
talked to him from Unterhofen telling him that he would be 
coming to town, and, for a couple of days, would stay in 
the room which Georg and his brothers had offered him in 
their dilapidated city house. When Georg hinted that he had 
received the fatal announcement there was a prolonged silence 
at the other end of the wire. He could hear the Colonel 
breathe heavily, and then came a few kindly but not very 
convincing or consoling words of encouragement. 

Before leaving his office he scrutinised the corridors care- 
fully and took a sudden, big step each time he went round 
a comer in the building. The difficulties multiplied once he 
was out in the street. He now saw more strange faces in 
Aurolzkirchen than ever before in his life. After a walk of 
about ten minutes he was unable to bear the tension any 
longer and disappeared into the doorway of an old house. 
With panting breath he stood behind the entrance, peeping 
through a slit in the old wood into the street; he expected to 
see somebody there standing on watch for him, but the 
passers-by all went their ways and did not reappear. He 
stood and stood, undecided and filled with a real, shattering 
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and laming fear, disgusted with himself and unable to move 
a limb. His humiliation was complete. 

Heavy rain was now pouring down following a thunder- 
storm. A man who apparently lived in the house entered 
with a wet umbrella in his hands and looked at Georg with 
suspicion. An elderly woman in torn slippers who had twice 
emptied a basin into a sewer in the courtyard gazed at him 
with uncomfortable disdain. He felt the stubbles of his 
growing beard and admitted to himself that his appearance 
was far from respectable. 

At last a stoutish man with dirty spectacles came out from 
inside and asked him what he wanted. This was done in an 
unfriendly but deferential manner. One had to be careful 
these days—trust nobody but also offend nobody. The 
attitude had changed since the first week of the war, when 
everybody tried to be of help to everybody else, subcon- 
sciously aware of the fact that they were all heading towards 
a tragedy beyond repair and beyond tears. Not even the fall 
of Paris or the conquest of Crete had changed this deep- 
seated fear. 

‘I have no umbrella and I didn’t want to get wet’, Georg 
explained in a murmur. 

‘You were here before the rain started’, the woman in 
slippers asserted. She had suddenly reappeared from no- 
where. 

‘I saw the thunderstorm coming’, he said. And since the 
faces around him did not change their uneasy and hostile 
expressions, he added hastily that his suit was of synthetic 
fibre and could not stand the damp. 

It did not sound very plausible and failed to convince 
the people who increased in numbers. He had lied, and 
though everybody else lied, his pride suffered. This self- 
inflicted humiliation was in a way good for him, but he 
hated it and hated himself. A small boy with a running nose 
stared at him with blunt curiosity. The man with the wet 
umbrella joined in and mumbled something unintelligible. 
Georg wanted to leave the arched doorway at all cost, but 
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as long as the rain continued it would have only increased 
the suspicion towards him. 

They all stood around in a half-circle expressing uncer- 
tainty and discomfort in their faces. He did not know where 
to look, but he guessed their feelings. The Lésberg group 
was only vaguely known through rumours; the newspapers 
were not permitted to write anything about it. These people 
were probably not certain whether he was trying to evade 
the wrath of the police or whether he belonged to the arm 
of the law and was being hunted by subversive elements. 
Perhaps he was only trying to avoid a clash with another 
civilian about private matters. The spectators were torn 
with mixed feelings: suspicion, contempt, sympathy, and 
even fear of becoming involved in something devious and 
dangerous. Gradually the unity of the small crowd around 
him disappeared; each person seemed to express a different 
sentiment; a certain perplexity and embarrassment was 
common to all, and so was curiosity, but their basic attitude 
ranging from sympathy to hatred varied greatly. A tension 
arose among these silent onlookers which became unbearable 
and made some gesture from his side imperative. 

Finally he tore himself loose and rushed out into the street. 
Without heeding the little traffic there was, or the faces of the 
passers-by, he hurried up to his home, humiliated and still 
tense to breaking-point. The moisture in the air and the 
excitement had covered his body with sweat. The idea of 
facing the same ordeal the coming day made him nearly 
despair. 

After dinner, while smoking a solitary cigarette, he 
thought about the events of the day and his behaviour. He 
realised that if he were to survive this ordeal it would serve 
him as a good lesson. His own inadequacy had been amply 
demonstrated: his own failure, his own guilt; only now did 
he fully understand the impact of tyranny and gained an 
inner understanding of the lack of resistance. He had merely 
a thicker skin, but he had been whipped like the rest. He had 
felt the lash. He had crawled on his belly. And looking back 
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he saw with cruel precision how feeble his protests had been, 
how half-hearted his struggle, and how circumstances alone 
had pushed him into the place he now occupied. And with 
a certain grimness he decided that after this fearful carnage 
there should be only forgiveness and generosity, no re- 
crimination and accusation, leaving justice and punishment 
to a merciful God. The spiral, once and for all, had to be 
broken... 

They were about to retire when the bell rang. Frau 
Schwarzwaberl stood before the door. It seemed as if her 
head shook slightly all the time in an eternal negation. She 
had a large bag with her, which she emptied of its contents 
—there was nothing but papers, ration cards, government 
bonds, baptismal certificates, ‘ancestor passports’, deposit 
books, marriage licences, War Office information, until 
finally the whole living-room table was covered with them. 
Her inflamed eyes begged recognition. 

‘Don’t you think that I will get something, just some- 
thing?’ she inquired eagerly, with her broken voice; but 
encountered only silence. 

‘The pure Aryan descent—that ought to help’, she sug- 
gested, helplessly. ‘I paid such a lot to get all these papers.’ 

She guessed the answer and cautiously leaned forward. ‘If 
necessary’, she murmured, with a tremolo, ‘if necessary I 
know of a genealogist who provides you, well, with some- 
thing the other way round. Do you think that not even 
thie. <2” 

‘Not even that... nothing will help you... or me.’ 

There was real despair in the face of their visitor. Her lips 
tried to form words but failed to do so. The small medallion 
dangling from the black velvet ribbon round her neck 
trembled nervously. Slowly she collected her papers, slowly, 
with a bowed head. 

As she left, soon afterwards, Pat said a few comforting 
words to her and then turned to Georg to berate him for his 
callousness. “You behaved hideously’, she exclaimed. “You 


have no pity for her... .’ 
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‘T have’, he replied gloomily. ‘But I can’t lie any more.’ 

“We must help her’, she said. 

‘If God doesn’t take care of her’, he remarked. ‘Maybe 
we're all in for a surprise... .” 

‘I know: God writes straight with crooked lines.’ 

‘Too crooked often for our petty human tastes’, he 


added, sadly. 


A few days later he received a call in the office from Van 
Houten, who asked him categorically where and when he 
could talk to him. Georg designated the first floor of their 
ramshackle city house in the Piloty-Gasse and told him to 
be there by 5 p.m. He decided to keep Grandgamin in readi- 
ness; he did not trust Van Houten and feared that he might 
become unreasonable. 

Going through the mail, he found a new order from the 
capital which instructed the local authorities to treat Poles 
in the same way as the other foreign workers in the Reich. 
By their heroic resistance in Warsaw the Poles had demon- 
strated that they measured up to the other Aryans in every 
respect; from now on they were released from the obliga- 
tion to wear a ‘P’ or the word ‘Pole’ on their tunic. 

He called Szczepariski and read him the text of the new 
regulation. The orderly remained unmoved. His eyes 
looked straight at the drawn shades of the window. ‘So you 
take these silly inscriptions off’, Georg remarked finally. 
Tll be much happier to see you without them.’ 

‘I won’t take them off’, Szczepanski declared icily. 

“Why not? What’s the matter?’ 

‘T am proud of being a Pole. I don’t mind letting the 
world know it’, the orderly said, hoarsely. ‘I don’t accept 
favours—neither from the Nazis nor from our fine Allies. 
I want justice. Promises kept. Decency.’ 

He spoke in staccato tones. The words came like short, 
sharp blows. The gaze remained fixed as if in immense 

ain. 
‘I know’, Georg said tiredly. ‘I know. But I don’t want to 
U 
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get you into trouble with the Double-U’s—the Secret 
Police, I mean... .’ 

‘That’s not a sufficient reason’, the Pole interrupted him. 

‘You're probably right’, Georg admitted. “But I myself 
don’t want to see these marks of humiliation on you. I told 
you that I am partly of Polish descent and... .’ 

‘Tam not in the least humiliated in displaying the name of 
my nationality’, Szczepariski broke in again. ‘My country 
may have been less clean and efficient than others. It may 
have had fewer bath-tubs or telephones than Germany, 
England, or America. But in honour and courage it is 
excelled by none... .’ 

Georg nodded. ‘I agree with you thoroughly. And I even 
envy you from the depths of my heart. Today I'd rather be a 
Pole than a German or an American. But listen: I don’t want 
attention drawn to this office needlessly.’ 

‘For personal reasons?’ 

‘Yes, for very personal reasons.’ 

Szczepaniski seemed thoughful. His face lost the expression 
of pride and tenseness. ‘I can hear and I can see’, he murmured. 
‘T understand. I'll do as you tell me.’ 

Their eyes met for a moment. 

“Where is this place, Dzisna, where you come from?’ 
Georg asked him to overcome their mutual embarrassment. 

“Way East... in the Wilno voyvodship.’ 

‘T see. And after the war...are you planning to go to 
Western Poland?’ 

‘There’s no place 1 can return to. I doubt whether it will 
be easy ... but I will try.’ 

“You can always stay with us. Our house will be open to 
you, Pan Szczepariski.’ 

‘Thank you, but I prefer to go home and to die—fighting, 
if it need be.’ 

Georg lowered his gaze. There was nothing he could add 
—no sensible consolation he could give. He wanted to ask 
himself aloud why it so happened that the latent hoggishness 
of this world had turned with such furious vehemence 
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against this particular nation, and he found no answer. Had 
they to suffer for the sins of all other countries :—and, if so, 
why had they and not some other people been chosen to do 
penance for the wickedness of the world? The very formula- 
tion of the question sounded to him somewhat too com- 
fortable: it permitted one to lean back and to contemplate 
the agony of this brave nation with a smug ‘theological’ 
satisfaction. Whenever Georg heard a callous remark about 
Poland it stirred his wrath; the bragging comparisons of 
certain Germans so proud of the material aspects of their 
civilisation repelled him no less than the lame excuses they 
tried to offer for their government’s methodical efforts to 
humiliate and exterminate the Polish people. Yet had he 
had the opportunity to talk to some of the enlightened mob 
whose countries were officially allied with Poland, he would 
have wished to become a llama in order to vomit straight 
into their faces. 

Before 5 p.m. he locked up his desk and left the office 
with his newly acquired caution. His fear of the Lésberg 
group had increased and diminished at the same time. His 
reason told him that the date for his assassination, or for the 
first attempt at it, must have moved nearer and that the 
sand in his hour-glass must be considerably lower than on 
the day he had received the postcard. Yet his physical 
organism was unable to keep in step with that heightened 
intellectual perception of fear and destruction. The activities 
of his heart returned to near normal, his nerves refused to act 
frantically at every small noise, cold sweat ceased to cover 
his body, and at night he slept soundly after the exhaustions 
of the day. Still, he felt that he was ageing rapidly and that 
he was passing through some sort of transition. To live in 
death had become his new normal-abnormal form of 
existence. 

He reached his family’s town house on time. This was a 
mid-nineteenth century building which contained the 
office of the Weitingau Estate, a simple, dingy room with 
an employee who worked on the data concerning the sale 
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and production of meat, milk and grain. Even before the 
outbreak of the war this man’s business was done almost 
exclusively with various government agencies. On the first 
floor were some rather dilapidated guest-rooms covered 
with cobwebs and dust; they were never used or improved. 
The floors creaked, the water was turned off, and there were 
practically no electric bulbs. On the top floor were two 
rooms, better equipped than the others and provided with a 
toilet which was still functioning. Georg had offered these 
to the colonel for his increasingly frequent visits to town. 
Since the railway service had again been cut it was impossible 
to make the round trip from Unterhofen in a day. The hotels 
were crammed with bombed-out people from the Old 
Quarter and even from North-German cities, the so-called 
Bombenfrischler, an expression which had ceased to sound 
comic. 

Georg encountered Van Houten on the first floor. The 
American was impatiently pacing the corridor which 
smelled of mildew and imprisoned air. At the back of the 
corridor, leaning against the humid wallpaper, stood 
Grandgamin gazing with a bored expression into the 
melancholy court enclosed by rusty iron galleries. It was 
obvious that the American and the French Negro had not 
engaged in conversation. 

Van Houten greeted Georg sullenly while the latter pro- 
duced a key for one of the guest-rooms. Grandgamin 
followed them lazily without showing emotion in his fierce, 
scarred, black face. He made himself comfortable on the 
bulky bed which gave forth clouds of dust. Van Houten, 
who was offered a seat on a rickety chair, was rather irri- 
tated; he disliked the surroundings and felt hampered by the 
presence of the Negro. 

He cleared his throat. “Can’t we be by ourselves?’ he asked. 

“We are’, Georg retorted. “Well, what’s the matter?’ 

‘I wrote you some time ago that we have things to talk 
over’, Van Houten started uneasily, “but I never got an 
answer. 
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‘Tam sorry, but all sorts of things happened in the mean- 
time.’ 

‘Now, look’, Van Houten declared, raising his voice 
slightly, ‘you know as well as 1 do that one of your men 
murdered Delaney. What do you propose to do about it?’ 

Georg studied Van Houten’s oddly-assorted pieces of 
uniform. He wore a clever, nondescript combination which 
marked him off as a prisoner-of-war without betraying his 
nationality. 

“What, after all, can I do about it?’ he asked the flyer. 
‘The man is dead. He committed his crime in a fit of insanity. 
His wife had been blown to bits in an air raid, you know. I 
am terribly sorry but I don’t see what reparations I could 
make at the present moment.’ 

Impatience and disgust could be seen in the face of the 
American. ‘Listen. Don’t you bother me again with your 
sob-stuff about bombing civilians, playing kids, innocent 
nuns, and babies in their cribs’, Van Houten fairly shouted. 
“Cut it out! Cut it out, I tell ya! I’m fed up playing sucker 
to your spiel. Listen, brother, I went through an indoctrina- 
tion course where we got the lowdown about you krauts. 
Fifty-one per cent of these folks here voted Nazi in ’33. 
Well, ain’t that correct?’ 

‘First of all, that’s not the local score; secondly, these poor 
beggars didn’t know what it was all about; and thirdly, your 
argument would impress only a Nazi or a democrat’, Georg 
answered placidly. 

‘Oh yeah?’ Van Houten scowled back. ‘So you admit that 
you're not democratic. What sort of a phony underground 
is yours, anyhow? You re a fine lot. Gee, you're the type of 
guys who would turn against us once we occupied this 


TEED a2) 
‘Probably’, Georg interrupted him coolly. “But tell me 
now, why do you want to talk to me? And why are you 
running around in the city instead of staying in the moun- 
tains, as I told you?’ . 
‘Just because I’m fed up with taking orders from you, 
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wise guy’, Van Houten retorted under his breath. ‘For 
Christ’s sake, !'m a white man, I have a commission and a 
year of college. I’m just through being pushed around by 
that nigger of yours. I tell ya there’s nothing a feller can do 
with these dumb peasants. Their girls have halitosis and 
arms like truck-drivers. At least I've guts and have been 
going with a swell dame right here in the city. She’s got 
something in her noodle—and not only in her noodle. Gee, 
you should see that babe in bed... .’ 

Grandgamin, who knew only a few English phrases, 
pticked up his ears when Van Houten used the expression 
‘nigger’, but then seemingly fell back again into his African 
lethargy. Georg grew more and more impatient. “That’s all 
very revealing’, he interrupted the flyer again. ‘Yet I still 
don’t know what vou want.’ 

‘I wanna go home’, Van Houten exclaimed, and hit his 
knee with the fist. “You’ve got to help us make it. Don’t 
tell me that you’ve got no underground railroad to Italy 
or Switzerland; we're three of us and we wanna go 
home.’ 

‘I’m sure the other two men are perfectly happy. They 
told me nothing about wanting to go home.’ 

“Yeah, I know... you put ideas into the heads of those 
dopes’, Van Houten remonstrated sourly. ‘But I’m their 
C.O. and they‘re going to do what I tell them.’ 

‘No, they won't’, Georg stated with utter coldness, 
looking at his fingernails. ‘And you'll go back to your 
mountains. I dont want to see you in town any more. I am 
technically guilty for Delaney’s death and the young man 
meant more to me than you think. That’s enough. I don’t 
want to see you put against a wall; and, besides, you're 
endangering the sccurity of the whole organisation.’ 

Van Houten rose and put his hands in his pockets. 
‘Either you get us out, chief, or I'll spill the beans to the 
Nazis. Maybe you understand a bit of plain talking.’ 

Georg’s cycbrows rose. ‘Blackmail?’ he asked contemp- 
tuously. “My dear fellow, I am an older hand at this than 
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you. I’m afraid you're in dire need of four walls and a door 
with a lock. You can have it.’ 

Van Houten’s eyes narrowed. A certain firmness crept into 
his cheeks, and with a sudden jerk he jumped behind his low 
chair and, directing the muzzle of an automatic between 
Georg and Grandgamin, shouted furiously: ‘Stick ’em up! 
Stick °em up!’ 

The Senegalese slowly lifted his hands, but when he saw 
Georg’s motionless defiance he let them drop. Georg 
became pale for a second, but quickly recovered his com- 
posure. “Put that thing down’, he said. “You frightened me. 
For a moment I thought you had joined some sort of local 
enterprise.’ 

There was actually no danger that the flyer would shoot. 
Georg’s refusal to lift his hands was less heroic than it 
seemed, but Van Houten was now in a frenzy. He aimed at 
Georg and then again at the Negro, whose dark face re- 
mained inscrutable, and shouted out at them repeatedly to 
comply with his command ‘or else’. Georg smiled; now 
that the shadows of Lésberg were lengthening he was not 
going to yield. Prius mori quam superari. ‘Put that thing down’, 
he said again, almost melancholically. ‘It just won't work.’ 

Van Houten, torn between hatred and an inner voice 
which cautioned him to preserve his sang froid, advanced a 
step or two. He felt sure of being able to cope with the 
Senegalese, but he wanted to hit Georg, to hit him hard, to 
smash this smiling, strange face, to burst his lips, to break his 
nose, to blacken his eye. He had always loathed Georg’s 
ironical self-assurance, which he misinterpreted, his wit 
and conceit, his polite friendliness. And in addition to all 
that there was in his subconscious the repressed jealous 
hatred for the man who lived with an American. Not that 
he, Van Houten, had fallen in love with Pat, but there was 
nevertheless in him a senseless, irrational feeling of betrayal, 
dishonour and degradation every time he contemplated this 
marriage. According to his lights it was not right. It did not 
fit into the whole picture of the war. 
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‘Now listen, Mister, we're going to have a little, sensible 
talk’, he started, with apparent calm. He spoke through the 
corner of his mouth as he had seen it practised by some of his 
heroes in various comic strips. 

And Georg listened with mounting horror, not to the 
American but to something else—to slow, intermittent steps 
on the stairs. Somebody was coming up to the top floor. 
There was a sombre menace in that creaking noise steadily 
gaining in intensity. ‘Lésberg’, he said to himself, “Lésberg.’ 
But between him and the door stood the flyer with his gun. 
There was no escape. Another minute and it would strike. 

‘It’s time to get down to brass tacks...’ Van Houten 
hissed between his teeth, but he did not continue because 
somebody opened the door; he swung half round and was 
facing the intruder. Georg laughed almost hysterically; it 
was the ‘zombie’ who walked in, leaning on his cane. The 
old Austrian was just on his way to the second floor when 
he heard a noise in the abandoned guest-room. He saw the 
weapon in Van Houten’s hand only indistinctly, and in 
order to be certain of his dim visual impression he pressed his 
monocle into the bony hollow of his right eye. The glass was 
not particularly clean and it hung at ordinary times on a 
black, silken ribbon from the threadbare lapel of his vest. 
The whole grotesque apparition of the aged warrior dis- 
concerted Van Houten; he had seen men like Protié in 
movies featuring foreign countries, but he had no idea how 
to handle them. He lifted his automatic, but it had no effect 
on the colonel, who quickly realised that not only were 
Georg and Grandgamin in danger, but he, too, was menaced. 

‘Stop where you are!’ Van Houten shouted hoarsely. 

‘What?’ 

‘Stop, I said? 

Then Van Houten saw those old eyes filled with such 
grim hatred and such icy determination that an inexplicable 
weakness overcame him. In those eyes, the one naked and 
almost yellow, the other one sparkling behind the rounded 
glass, were accumulated four hundred years of the most 
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bitter fight with the Grand Turk, four hundred years of 
savage struggle in the barren, grey mountains of the Karst; 
there were accumulated the memories of fourteen generations 
of military service, of subordination, of commanding, of 
iron discipline, of floggings, marches, exercises, of drill and 
cruel punishment; in those eyes was the echo of the crazy 
and heartless melodies of the Balkans, of inhuman fury, of 
inhuman loyalty, of inhuman sufferings. Those eyes para- 
lysed his heart. A cold hand touched his throat. And before 
he knew what had happened Proti¢ had hit him viciously 
over the hand with his cane. The automatic fell and Grand- 
gamin jumped at the weapon with feline slyness. 

“Who’s this dirty Nazi?’ Proti¢ asked, still shaking with 
rage and pointing with his stick at the American, who 
rubbed his painful and swelling hand. ‘Van Houten? You 
don’t say so. To attention, man. I’m a colonel, retired, of the 
Imperial and Royal Army. What’s the matter here?’ 

Georg explained the situation in a few words, and Proti¢ 
nodded. Then he proceeded to study the American with 
knitted brows. “You ought to be shot at sunrise’, he mut- 
tered, his face now livid with fury. “You think we have no 
problems but your attacks of homesickness. Down you go to 
the cellar.’ 

Under the protection of Grandgamin’s gun the old man 
started to search Van Houten’s pockets. There was no other 
weapon. Finally he investigated the American’s wallet and 
the inside of his tunic. Van Houten stood there in silence, 
racking his brain. To him the whole scene was one of 
complete madness. A frog nigger was menacing him with 
his own pistol, a retired colonel of a non-existent country, 
only occasionally revived in Hollywood movies, was 
searching his pockets, a baron who, oddly enough, was an 
anti-Nazi, was helping to confine him in a cellar, the swellest 
kraut girl he had ever set eyes on slept with him and gave 
him the choicest military tips. It was all crazy, all madness. 
The indoctrination courses were off the beam, the hate films 
he had seen in camp were all garbled; these palookas of the 
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head nor tail of his predicament. But he was ‘sore’ beyond 
words. He clenched his teeth, feeling that the old man was 
dangerous. Hate was pitted against hate. 

‘What on earth is this?’ Proti¢ asked him suddenly with 
real astonishment in his voice. “What is it?’ 

‘A letter’, Van Houten murmured with indifference. 

‘T can see that myself. But the thing in the right-hand 
corner?’ 

‘A stamp.’ 

There was an unholy fire in Proti¢c’s eyes. His voice was 
packed with emotion. “Of course it’s a stamp, you idiot, but 
what does it represent? Answer, man! Don’t stand there 
like a Turk painted on a wall!’ 

Georg had risen from the chair to inspect the stamp and 
the envelope more closely. Van Houten felt uncertain and 
trapped. “Well’, he said, cautiously but honestly. ‘It’s an 
American stamp featuring one of those occupied countries 
you have... occupied.’ 

“Which one?’ It came with tense rapidity. 

‘T dunno. P’rhaps Jugoslovakia. I really don’t know.’ He 
shook his head nervously. 

‘It’s Austria!’ the colonel declared with explosive emphasis. 
“You hypocrites . . . it’s Austria! It’s my Austria! First of all 
you print such stamps, and then you cover my country with 
infamy, you crooks you!’ 

Van Houten shrugged his shoulders. He knew nothing 
about Austria except the fact that the Austrians spoke 
German and that they wore short leather pants, like the 
Bavarians. He had no idea that anybody had condemned 
Austria or that the Austrians were anything like Allies or an 
occupied nation. As a matter of fact, he knew nothing about 
Europe; he wanted merely to return to his pals in the 
squadron, he wanted the war over as soon as possible, he 
wanted to get back to America and everything it had to 
offer. He did not even hate the Germans as such; his great 
wish-dream was to beat the day-lights out of that fellow 
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who was fooling around with his girl in Little Rock. 

With thin lips Protié started to tear the stamp from the 
envelope and then stuffed the papers back in Van Houten’s 
side pocket. ‘I’ve just started to make a little resort for our 
Nazi friend in the lower cellar’, he announced sardonically, 
‘but you'll be the first inmate. You don’t mind my arrange- 
ments in your house, my dear sir?’ he asked Georg. ‘All 
right, then, let’s form a funeral procession and get along! 
And you, lieutenant, you behave or Grandgamin plugs you 
enthusiastically. He would like nothing better.’ 

Van Houten gave no answer. He was not only filled to 
the brim with hatred against the men who descended the 
stairs with him, but he was also furious with himself. His 
animal fear of being what he called a ‘sucker’ had driven 
him into this unenviable position. To this was added a 
gnawing feeling of ignorance and helplessness. What the 
hell was this whole war really about? “This is a cock-eyed 
world’, he said aloud to himself, but he was fully aware of 
the insufficiency of this explanation. And when they arrived 
at the lower cellar, which had no windows to the outside, 
being twenty feet under the street-level, his head was aching 
more than his hand. All this was a dream—a wicked, sense- 
less dream. 

They wound up in a square room lit by a lonely bulb 
containing a table, a pitcher, a chair, a dilapidated sofa and a 
latrine. “The first official jail of the C.H.V.’, Protié declared, 
not without satisfaction. 

Van Houten looked around. Between this cell and the 
street was another floor, and the American realised that his 
shrieks, even if overheard, would lead him only into another 
jail if not to some worse fate. He cursed himself because in- 
stead of enjoying a relative freedom he had talked himself into 
a hermetic enclosure. And then a horrible fear arose in him.... 

‘T’m sorry’, Georg said abruptly, standing beside Grand- 
gamin, who still balanced the automatic in his black fingers. 
‘I’m sorry, but people who want to contact the police must 


be locked up.’ 
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‘But, listen’, Van Houten started out with less assurance 
than before. ‘What are you really planning to do? I can ke 
possibly . . . as a matter of fact, there’s a thing which. . 

‘T know’, Georg said, operatic the flyer’s personal 
problems at home. ‘All that can wait. 

‘It can’t!’ the American howled. 

“We'll feed you all right’, Protic assured him severely. 
“We'll also get you some books, but you must realise that 
we can’t take chances.’ 

Van Houten’s lips quivered. “You can’t do that to me! 
And I've got to tell you something. . . .’ 

‘Tell it to your grandmother’, the colonel growled. 
‘We're not going to listen to your stories. We've got all 
sorts of things on our hands. You stay here, and, once the 
Nazis quit, we'll let you fly out from your cage. . 

‘Tm ee nuts’ , Van Houten screamed shrilly. You must 
listen to me. 

‘No, we won't’, the Austrian decided brutally. “Good 
night—and bon appetit!’ And with these words the others 
withdrew, leaving Van Houten, with clenched fists and an 
expression of childlike despair on his energetic face, behind 
the heavy, bolted door. If they could have seen the Ameri- 
can, leaning white as a sheet against the moist walls and 
opening his tunic with trembling fingers in order to breathe 
more freely, they might have changed their minds and 
listened to his plea. But they were eager to dissociate them- 
selves from the depressing picture of a man facing confine- 
ment and loss of liberty, for, only God knew, how long a 
period. Fighting against oppressors and jailers, they had been 
forced to imitate their methods. Georg and Proti¢ felt the 
full tragedy of their action, and ascending the steep stairs 
they did not exchange a word. 

When they stood in the oblique sunlight which flooded 
the entrance of the building they silently scrutinised each 
other’s faces. Grandgamin adjusted the safety-catch of his 
automatic, hid it in the roomy pocket of his trousers, and 
feigned indifference. But Georg, more than the others, was 
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conscious of having taken upon himself another obligation, 
another risk. And while he thought of the man who now 
impatiently and desperately paced the floor of his unexpected 
prison, his eyes restlessly scanned the street—not for the 
bloodhounds of the Double-U’s, but for the enigmatic 
henchmen of the Lésberg group. By now he was deeply 
aware of the fact that the street had lost all the innocence 
and neutrality which it had once possessed in his childhood. 
It was another street altogether; every drawn blind, every 
protruding corner, every passer-by with his hat-brim over 
his face, the sound of bicycle bells or of clattering hoofs, 
even shadows falling across the pavement, or the doors of 
shops opened suddenly, might now conceivably spell death 
or mutilation. Hostile eyes seemed to stare at him fixedly 
from behind flower-pots and the hay stacked high on slow- 
moving peasant carts evoked an unexpected suspicion. But 
finally Georg took leave of the colonel and Grandgamin 
and walked with brisk decision into this intensely hostile 
world of stones, bricks and mortar. His feet carried a rigid 


body through this newly-found purgatory. 


XVIII 
"THE CHEFS! THE: CHEFS!’ 


In the morning hours of August 18th, 1944, Pat was received 
into the Church. Father Selmar gave her conditional 
baptism and officiated at her solemn abjuration and 
profession of faith while she held a burning candle in her 
hand and slowly repeated the words he spoke before her. 
Georg, who attended the ceremony, was so moved that he 
forgot the outside world with all its savage menaces. Her 
renunciation and declaration consummated her long voyage 
back—back to the Continent, back to the faith her forbears 
had adhered to. Only when she bowed over the baptismal 
font and seemed to offer her neck, rather than her high, 
smooth forehead to the priest, did he have a vague feeling 
that she offered herself in a supreme sacrifice. Was it to God 
or perhaps only to him, to satisfy his wish? But then he gave 
up his search for an unequivocal answer, remembering that 
according to the plan of creation the tragic abyss between 
heart and mind is in woman more completely bridged than 
in man. The true meaning of Delaney’ s last message re- 
miained hidden to him. 

After it was all over, he kissed her, and she decided to 
accompany him back to his office. At first he tried to dissuade 
her, mindful of the doom which hung over him, but then he 
surrendered, hoping subconsciously and irrationally that her 
presence would act as a shield and protection. They were 
silent on their way, and while he sometimes pressed her hand, 
his eyes surveyed the street and the deep, shadowy corners 
with restless intensity. The further they went, the more the 
tension became unbearable, and with a terrible suddenness 
he decided to talk to her about the ominous warnings he had 
received. The hope that now, as a Catholic, she would be 
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able to sustain the truth more easily had taken unexpected 
roots in him. But hardly had he made up his mind when 
Pat started to talk, asking him why there was no flag any- 
where over or near the altar. 

‘I remember that even Catholic churches in America 
display the Stars and Stripes’, she remarked. 

Her question diverted his thoughts. He replied that he 
was glad that in his country no tribal insignia adorned the 
Table of the Lord. Not even the supporters of the Game- 
keeper had insisted that their symbol, now the official flag of 
the country, should make its appearance in the places of 
worship, which were, after all, state property. And while he 
talked they had arrived in front of the office. He was relieved 
—relieved because no untoward incident had happened and 
because it was now too late to talk about the postcard. He 
had to hurry upstairs. There really was no time for further 
conversation. Perhaps tonight. Perhaps tomorrow after her 
first Holy Communion. But not now. Certainly not now. 
He kissed her hastily and hurried into the building. 

All during the day the feeling that he ought to be dead 
gained in intensity: according to the laws of probability he 
should have died a long time ago. Actually he was living on 
borrowed time. The cause of his renewed meditation on that 
subject was his work in the office; he had to go through the 
names and statistics of those who had fallen victim to the 
horrors of war and revolution. Names, names and names. 
Some familiar, some not. Men and women and children. 
Old and young. Killed in air raids. Killed in the war; in 
Poland, way back in ’39, in Crete, in Lapland, in Libya, in 
the Caucasus, in the suburbs of Paris, off the shores of 
Uruguay and Newfoundland; men killed while resisting 
arrest, while clearing minefields, while working in am- 
munition factories, while testing planes, while being trained 
in the air force. Names of men in all seasons of life dying as 
P.O.W.s in Missouri and Alabama, in Tunisia and Sicily, 
in Egypt and India, in Ontario and Scotland. There were 
whole villages on either side of the Austrian border which 
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had been depleted of most men in the prime of their lives; 
some of them had cheered the Gamekeeper, but others had 
been shipped from the concentration camps almost directly 
to the battle lines, had died cursing the Party, had died 
clutching the Cross, symbol of love and salvation. There 
were the names of two young Catholic teachers who had 
been fiendishly murdered by the Communist organisation 
which, under the eyes of the S.S., terrorised the inmates of a 
concentration camp. Yet he, Georg, lived. Lived on. Lived 
hesitatingly and in agony. But still, his heart was beating 
and his lungs inhaled the air of Bavaria. 

He had to make up for the time he had lost in the morning 
and worked right through the lunch hours. The report on 
the demographic effects of the war years on the population 
of the Aurolzkirchen Kreis would be finished in a few days. 
Naturally it would not be published and would thus retain 
the character of a ‘highly confidential’ and secret memoran- 
dum to the Gauleiter in Munich. At the beginning he had 
made a special effort to write the accompanying text in such 
a way that it would have a strong demoralising effect on the 
recipient. There was hardly an intelligent person left in the 
entire country who still doubted the fatal outcome of the 
war; only a few diehards of the Party had still to be shaken. 
But now a feeling of indifference overcame Georg. It had 
all started two years ago with the shifting of Allied slogans 
from an anti-Nazi to an anti-German character. He remem- 
bered the popular saying: “Let us enjoy the war because the 
peace is going to be horrible’. What good would the 
termination of the war really entail? Would the slow death 
by hunger be better than the painful death by fire: Who 
would profit by the cessation of hostilities: A few ambitious 
figureheads and the publishers of New York telephone books, 
since so many of these useful volumes would be torn to 
pieces on Armistice Day. He did not change the style of his 
report, but continued to work on it with a lessened en- 
thusiasm. All efforts directed towards a tangible purpose 
seemed now to be in vain. The only thing which made sense 
Vv 
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was communion with God and the preservation of im- 
material personal value: honour, integrity, inner inde- 
pendence, detachment. 

He went home in the afternoon at the usual time. The 
concern for his safety had lessened and he was now in the 
mood to ridicule this fear for his miserable life. But when 
Pat opened the door as he put the key into the lock, he was 
slightly surprised. 

“We have been waiting for you for a long time’, she said 
with a glance at Grandgamin, who crouched on a chair in 
the corridor. ‘Your friend would not tell us what it was all 
about.’ And then he saw Ferdinand, who emerged from the 
drawing-room. 

“What's the matter?’ he asked the Senegalese, in 
French. 

‘It’s about that man’, Grandgamin started. “You know 
whom I mean. Yesterday he began to have fits. He ranted, 
hollered and shouted. He kicked everything to pieces, and 
I went to the colonel. The colonel says that the fellow wants 
to talk to you. The prisoner was all covered with sweat and 
there were bumps on his head. He must have tried to break 
through the wall like a ram. He says all the time that the 
things he has to say are all frightfully important, but the 
colonel says: no; he does not listen to him and he is not 
interested in him. Today the colonel decided to have him 
brought up to the first floor, and now he guards the prisoner 
with a pistol. To make sure that he wouldn’t cause trouble 
I tied him to a chair. He’s dangerous, I say. But we promised 
him you would come and talk to him.’ 

“What's all thisz’ Pat inquired. ‘Who’s this man?’ Her 
French was spotty. 

“Van Houten.’ 

“You never told me about his... his... .’ 

‘No, I didn’t. He menaced us with the Double-U’s, so 
we had him confined. I wonder what he’s up to now? 
You're sure he’s serious, Sergeant?’ 

The Negro made a gesture as if to reject all responsibility. 
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“Americans are never serious’, he said with a grin. ‘I know. 
T was a guide for tourists down in Dakar.’ 

Georg reflected for a moment. ‘Since you aren’t serious 
either, my dear neophyte’, he said to Pat, ‘I think that you 
should come with us. 

‘T don’t like the idea’, she stammered. ‘But if you think 
that I can help you—or him. . 

“You'll judge him better than I can’ , Georg stated. ‘Of 
course, whatever we do will be wrong. And what about you, 
Ferdi?’ 

Even Ferdinand was not enchanted at the prospect of 
seeing Van Houten again, and especially not under these 
degrading circumstances. But a little later they were all on 
their way under a grey sky. Without talking much, they 
trotted down the hill and then decided to disperse. A group 
of four people including a Negro attracted too much 
attention. One by one they entered the house at a casual gait, 
coming from different directions. Georg was the first to 
walk into the guest-room, which smelled strongly of 
mildew and shoe-polish. He had knocked at the door in the 
fashion prescribed by the folklorists and the harsh voice of 
the colonel bade him enter. Pat was the last to arrive, and 
at the sight of her Van Houten’s face twitched. He felt 
betrayed. The American, roped tightly to a chair, averted 
his eyes and she sat down, rather dejectedly, in the back- 
ground. The colonel leaned against the table, the automatic 
in his lap; the yellow tips of his drooping white moustache 
seemed fairly to bristle with indignation. 

‘This peddler of stamps with Austrian flags has no trust 
in an old soldier like myself,’ he declared bitterly, with an 
undertone of jealousy. “He wants to divulge his secrets only 
to the high and mighty, to “‘the baron”.’ 

Georg stepped in front of the window. “What's the trouble 
with you, Lieutenant?’ he asked. | 

Van Houten’s face was covered with moisture. Sweat 
permeated his uniform in various spots. There was now not 
so much hatred in his countenance as fear, a wild, trembling 
Vi 
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fear. His fingers, glued to the seat of the chair, jerked in quick 
convulsions. 

‘T know all about it’, he pressed through his teeth. T’ve 
known it for some time and they’re going to be here to 
blow it to bits.’ 

‘About what?’ Georg tried to be calm and sat down on the 
window-sill. 

The eyes of the flyer examined and reproved him. ‘Gee, it’s 
no use beating about the bush. You know—the monastery.’ 

“What monastery? St Michael’s?’ 

Van Houten nodded hastily. ‘Now, listen, why pretend 
you don’t know about it? I’m not as dumb as you think. 
They'll come and I want to get out. I passed the information 
on to them. Gimme a chance! Or call the police and let them 
hack me to pieces.’ 

The sentences were short and abrupt. They seemed to be 
spoken against his will. Only now did Georg become aware 
of the swelling on Van Houten’s forehead, which changed 
from blue to purple. 

‘I don’t understand a word’, he said placidly. “How did 
that happen to your head? Did somebody hit you?’ He 
suspected Grandgamin. 

‘Nope’, Van Houten retorted furiously. ‘I tried to bang 
the door in, but listen, for Christ’s sake, let me loose! Then 
I'll scram and you with your girl can scram too. It’s time. 
Tomorrow they'll be here.’ 

The American’s mind seemed to have suffered in the 
lonely cell. “Did you get the books I sent you2’ Georg asked 
him almost kindly. “They’re carefully selected.’ 

‘Books! Books!’ Van Houten howled, trying with a 
desperate effort to liberate himself from the ropes which cut 
into his flesh. “The professor talks about books! Jesus Christ, 
he’s got the nerve to talk about books!’ 

Curiously enough, it was Ferdinand who thought that he 
ought to intervenc in this chaos of mere words. “What do 
you know about St Michacl’s2’ he asked slowly. “Who wants 
to blow it into bits? And why?’ 
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Van Houten appraised Ferdinand with small eyes. He 
remembered him only too well. “You’re an army man’, he 
encountered, ‘you can’t be ignorant. You don’t pretend that 
it’s a pious place where they say Masses over the dead and 
burn candles and say the rosary and kiss the toe of St Peter. 
You know only too well. . 

‘The sergeant must have ‘sold him brandy’, the colonel 
remarked with a nasty side-glance at Grandgamin. ‘I’m fed 
up with his comedy. I’ll return him to his cell and you can 
all go home....’ 

Van Houten understood enough German to catch the 
meaning of Proti¢’s words. “You goons’, he shouted, “you 
want me to burn. You Nazi sons of bitches, you. ...’ 

‘Lieutenant’, Georg interrupted him. ‘For calling me a 
Nazi I would be tempted to hit even a manacled man. But 
what the heck do you think goes on in St Michael’s? Did a 
B.D.M. girl tell you that the monks there abuse little boys? 
My wife was received into the Church there today.’ 

‘That’s a lie. It’s all a gigantic plant with a huge lab. The 
most deadly explosives in the world have been manufactured 
in that mediaeval friary. You can fool your krauts, but you 
can’t fool me.’ Saliva covered his lips. 

Pat now stepped forward. ‘I can assure you’, she said 
tensely, ‘I can honestly assure you that, apart from a wing 
where I know that the monks live, I have been in every 
nook and corner of that place. The Red Cross meets there 
every day of the week. The only engines in the whole 
monastery are Father Selmar’ s typewriter and a sewing- 
machine in the linen room.’ 

Van Houten listened to her with an open mouth. ‘Tt can’t 
be. Honestly, it can ’t be’, he stammered. ‘She gave me all 
the details. . 

“Who's ie Protié asked him rapidly; but it seemed that 
Ferdinand knew the answer. He leaned against the wall 
with a sombre face, his hands deep in his pockets and a sad 
glimmer i in his eyes. 

“She’s in the real underground. She’s with the —r who 
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do something. She has her ins with the police’, Van Houten 
replied, with mounting resistance. 

‘She lives in Lésberg:’ Ferdinand inquired almost 
inaudibly. 

‘Sure. Listen, brother, you’re no stranger to her’, the 
American stated, regaining his assurance for a while. 
Recognition lighted his face, but at the bottom of his heart 
he sensed that something was wrong, utterly wrong. 

‘She left yesterday night ...she and a couple of men’, 
Ferdinand said glumly. ‘I happened to see them at the 
station.’ 

‘Fraulein Anita?’ Georg asked. 

Ges 

Van Houten’s eyes wandered restlessly from one person 
to the other. His self-assurance now left him rapidly. The 
story didn’t rhyme. It didn’t rhyme at all. 

“What’s cookin’’ he asked impatiently. 

‘So you've fallen for her story’, Georg explained to 
him with ill humour. “Not a word is true.’ 

“But why? What interest does she have ...2 Gosh, why 
should she lie to me?’ he roared, tearing at his ropes. 

‘She took you for a ride, Herr Kamerad’, Ferdinand 
observed slowly. “And besides...I think that I have a 
hunch . . . [don’t know why it didn’t appear to me earlier. . .’ 

‘The Lésberg group’, Georg said mechanically. 

‘The Lésberg group’, everybody repeated. 

‘Your famous “real underground”,’ Proti¢é said with 
disgust. “Nothing but a handful of stark mad hate-swollen 
assassins.” 

‘But they were... she told me...’ 

‘They were no “underground” at all... just evil em- 
bodied...’ 

‘What?’ Van Houten seemed to face madmen. 

“When evil becomes so all-powerful and so overflowing 
as here’, Georg tried to explain to him, ‘then it assumes 
human form, it becomes personified and runs away on its 
own feet. St Michael’s is the best thing we have in the whole 
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region. It contains goodness and godliness accumulated over 
a thousand years... .’ 

Van Houten stared at him without a glint of under- 
standing, without recognition. He had a sinking fecling. 
“Runs away on its own. feet’, he repeated reletee ly. ‘You 
must all be crazy.’ 

It was obvious that the teachers in the indoctrination 
course must have omitted all reference to the possibilities of 
such a monstrosity as the Lésberg group. Georg looked 
around. He looked at Pat. He could read in her face that she 
followed him, but that she was unable to interpret her 
insight. Nothing reasonable could be done. Nothing. 

‘Listen’, Van Houten said at long last, struggling with 
himself. ‘I’m sorry. I’ve nothing against Catholics. I’ve never 
belonged to the Klan. My dad voted for Al Smith in ’28 and 
[ had a friend in school who was an altar-boy. But I believed 
that dame. She swore it was true. Now they'll be here 
tomorrow and burn the whole works down. Take off that 
rope, gimme a chance, and let’s all clear out of this hole.’ 

“Who are “they’’?’ Georg asked, puzzled in his turn. 

‘Our boys, the Air Force’, Van Houten replied officiously, 
feeling his importance coming back. “They can’t take risks 
and will clean out the whole place. They'll just make 
whoopee. I told them about the monastery, and, boy, oh boy, 
did they get a kick out of it!’ 

“What do you mean by the “whole works”: 
anxiously. 

The flyer looked surprised. “Well, the whole burg... .’ 

‘All of Aurolzkirchen:’ 

pSune.. 

They looked at each other and could not believe what 
they had just heard. One had to make an effort not to go 
mad. ‘This place’, Georg said slowly, trying to rally his 
energies, ‘this place was founded eight hundred years ago. 
There are some very fine buildings. And almost eleven 
thousand people. . 

The airman did not look very happy. ‘It must be kinda 
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hard on them... but there is also a home front, you see . . . 
and these old places aren’t very sanit’ry either. Take this 
dumps. = 

‘How did you tell your friends?’ the colonel interrupted 
him suddenly with impatience. ‘How? Just shouted ?’ 

Van Houten’s face suddenly beamed with pride. ‘Shouted: 
Say, you don’t seem to know that Chet Van Houten was 
voted by McKinley High the student “most likely to 
succeed’. What did I doz Built a radio up in the cowshed— 
transmitter and receiver. All from spare parts. In four 
weeks. Always liked tinkering around. Had a knack for it. 
You should’ve seen my shop in the basement. Mom always 
said... . 

‘Now, my child prodigy, you go back to your barn and 
tell them that you’ve been an ass’, Georg broke in finally. 

‘T’ve got to see the monastery first’, the American insisted 
stubbornly. 

‘That’s risky’, Georg stated. “The whole building is under 
a cloud of suspicion and I would not specially care to see the 
headline in the V.B.: “Fugitive American Aviator Arrested 
in Benedictine Hideout’. Moreover, you have the assurances 
of my wife.’ 

“Yeah, but it’s no proof for me. She probably gave up her 
citizenship’, Van Houten declared mockingly, speaking 
again from the corner of his mouth. ‘No monastery, no 
cancellation. You could torture me to death and I wouldn’t 
budge. Either you let me go through the friary or I go on 
stalling and you'll get your burg full of blockbusters to- 
morrow, August 18th, A.D. 1944.’ 

‘You and I are really very shrewd and clever schemers 
who outshine the rest of humanity’, Georg expatiated sar- 
castically. ‘But the eighteenth . . . that’s today.’ 

‘It can’t be. Today’s the seventeenth’, Van Houten 
recountered. 

“Today is the eighteenth of August’, the colonel put in, 
‘and it’s the hundred and fourteenth birthday of my beloved 
ruler, Emperor-King Francis Joseph.’ 
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‘But it can’t be!’ Van Houten shouted desperately and 
tried to touch the swelling on his forehead, but failed to do 
so. The ropes prevented it. 

‘Tm sorry’, Georg said with increasing pallor, ‘but we 
should have provided you with a calendar.’ 

‘Let me outta here!’ Van Houten screamed at the top of 
hissyoices Let mest: 

But, as in a very bad and cheap drama crammed with odd 
and incredible coincidences, an answer came which enveloped 
their bodies with an icy chill. And to Georg, who had until 
a few minutes ago, expected annihilation from the Lésberg 
group, it was a complete reversal of the direction from 
which the danger came; the knife was substituted by the 
flame, the lonely death by physical destruction in union 
with his wife. This answer, this signal, this implacable voice 
and herald of the inevitable termination of everything, was 
the air-raid siren which, starting in a low key, yelled its 
frightening message in cruel shrillness over the roofs and 
hills. 

‘The Chefs! The Chefs!’ 

The narrowness of the room swallowed without an echo 
this sharp cry of anguish. 

Georg turned his white face to Proti¢. “We have five 
to seven minutes left. Not enough time to flee. Don’t go to 
the cellar. That’s a death-trap. Good bye, Herr Oberst. You 
soldiers stay here. I’m going next door with my wife.’ 

He embraced and kissed Ferdinand, who threw his arms 
in a desperate gesture round his neck. Then he shook hands 
with the colonel, and without even looking at the American 
wriggling in his chair he walked, followed by Pat, into the 
adjoining guest-room. 

Proti¢ slowly slid from his table and started to untie the 
rope which still held Van Houten. Grandgamin, who had 
gradually realised what was in store for them all, knelt down 
in a corner and, facing the east, started to say his prayers. 
Ferdinand seemed to collect his thoughts; he was still able 
to feel the pain in his wounded back, and he remembered 
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the explosion of the Russian shell which had fractured a rib 
but miraculously spared his life. And now there was an 
unexpected price to pay, here in the sheltered city of his 
childhood, far away from all battle-fronts. But finally he 
turned his thoughts towards God, and, burying his face in 
his cold hands, he started to pray, first haltingly and in dis- 
jointed sentences, later with increasing and burning fervour. 

‘This makes no sense, makes no sense’, Van Houten 
stammered now, while Proti¢ opened the knots with his 
arthritic hands. His face was wetter than before. “They'll kill 
me and that girl with American bombs. I’m going nuts....’ 

‘You just shut up’, Proti¢ interrupted him dryly. “You 
should have stayed long enough in your army to learn the 
great lesson of life which armies teach so admirably: that 
there is no sense in anything.’ 

‘But, colonel, can’t you see that this is absolutely... 
absolutely... .’ 

Protic had finished his work. Van Houten could rise from 
the chair, but he did not move. ‘Come, come’, the old 
soldier admonished him again, tiredly and without rancour, 
‘you have no reason to cry. You may be squashed to 
marmalade now or roasted like a piglet, or, if you get two 
firecrackers nicely spaced, you might even graduate as a 
biscuit. .....’ 

He stopped because he saw the face of the American 
deprived of every drop of blood. A death-mask, he thought. 
Yet he could not help pouring out some of his own bitter- 
ness. “You've got no reason to whine’, he started again, 
leaning upon his stick. “Your nation will survive this mess, 
but I have had no country since November 1918 .. . and 
that’s almost twenty-six years ago.’ 

The American stared at him. Blankly. Motionless. With 
a slight incredulity. But Andrija Protié wanted to talk. 

‘That was the time when Austria was literally carved into 
pieces. Mangled. Quartered. One shred they held up in sheer 
mockery and called it Austria. That's what you children 
have been taught to call Austria, haven’t you?’ 
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The bitterness almost transfigured him. “Twenty-six 
years I had to vegetate in an honourless republic, twenty- 
six long years have I suffered like a dog in a world of lies, 
hypocrisy and porcine disloyalty. After twenty-six years 
of captivity in this bleeding, tortured chunk I have seen it 
sold down the river by these western hogs. I have seen it 
trampled down by the Nazis. Vilified by you, swine. 
Bombed. Denounced. Mocked with your ridiculous 
stamps. ...’ His breath was going heavily. 

‘But now it’s going to be over’, he said with abrupt 
peacefulness. “Now we're going to Heaven, and there, at 
St Peter’s side, will stand His Imperial and Royal Apostolic 
Majesty. “I’m glad to have you with us, colonel’, the old 
emperor will say. “I know your record: Rawaruska, the 
Lovéen, Monte Cimone, Monte Grappa, the Mrzly Vrh, 
Asiago!” And St Peter, with a twinkle in his eyes, will 
scratch out whatever he finds scribbled on the purgatorial 
ledger. Well, all that may not be very orthodox for a 
Catholic. Sounds funny to you, doesn’t it?’ 

Van Houten had hardly listened to the colonel. The win- 
dows were half open and the American strained his ears to 
hear the approaching hum of the planes. The question came 
unexpectedly. ‘I don’t know nothing about Catholicism, 
sir’, he murmured, ‘except that you've got to eat fish on 
Friday.’ 

‘That’s more than I do’, Proti¢ replied with a grim chuckle. 
‘If ever I could get a good Schnitzel | ate it, sure that God 
would forgive me for my trespass. But about Heaven I have 
my own ideas and I’ve often thought about it. I never 
bothered much about purgatory because I had it here. Did 
I say purgatory? It was hell... hell...’ 

He breathed deeply again but then resumed his meditation. 
‘Heaven, my young man’, he started again, ‘is like Austria, 
the old, real Austria. You find there all nations: the Germans 
and the Czechs, the Magyars and the Slovaks, the Ruman- 
ians, Italians, Poles, Croats, Serbs, Ukrainians and Ladinians, 
all of them. And you find all religions—not only us, but also 
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the Lutherans, the Jews and the Mohammedans. Yes, this 
sergeant here will also be with us... just like the brave 
Bosniaks who died on the Isonzo. The last war, Lieutenant, 
that was a decent war; and even if we looked a little bit 
down on those who did not wear the Emperor’s Coat, we 
didn’t treat them like sausage-meat. We had our code. And 
we stuck to it.’ 

Van Houten remained silent and did not budge. Whatever 
Protié told him was remote, strange, and, for him, without 
personal implication. He thought about his girl. But sud- 
denly he lifted his head. 

‘The Air Force’, he said, and his eyes became dilated. 
‘They’re coming. They’re coming fast.’ 

Even Ferdinand, even Proti¢ with his deaf old ears could 
hear the rapidly approaching roar, and Van Houten now 
rose stiffly and eyed the clouds through the window. He 
could not yet see anything. 

Then the colonel pushed him gently aside and scanned the 
sky just over the Aretingasse. He pitiless blue eyes espied the 
enemy. It was an enormous fleet covering with tiny dots the 
ultramarine expanse just over the mountain chain recently 
denuded of its last shreds of snow. It was a terrible and yet a 
beautiful sight. He stood now between Ferdinand and Van 
Houten; he had dropped his stick and the three of them half 
unconsciously stood at attention. To any casual observer the 
colonel might have been an aged father flanked by his two 
sons in the vigour of early maturity facing the future with 
confidence. Actually he was an old man confronted with 
death, an old man without fear and expectations, without 
humour or real rancour, whereas the companions at his side 
wept invisible tears for the abruptness with which they were 
to Ieave this earth. They had courage, but they were in love 
with life. 

Van Houten, his eyes wide open and mirroring the 
approaching disaster, had to speak. ‘Sir! You must forgive 
me, sir! I know that I am guilty, but you must forgive 
neers 
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His acting had broken down. The whole falseness 
accumulated over long years of childhood and adolescence 
evaporated. He had invoked death. And death came to the 
innocents and to him. All were guilty. All were innocent. 
‘Sir! You must forgive me! You must forgive me, sir!’ 

Proti¢, without taking his eyes from the birds of steel 
which were dropping their first bombs, answered calmly: 
‘It’s all right, my son, it’s perfectly all right.’ 

He meant it. The seemingly endless bitterness was going 
to be blotted out. The peregrinations were drawing to their 
end. 

Explosions shook the building and windows were shat- 
tered. Columns of smoke rose over Lésberg. The colonel’s 
body snapped to attention. The hardness of his eyes became 
metallic. His skull was all bone and parchment skin. 
Ferdinand sank on one knee and prayed slowly with fervour, 
with reflection. 

Van Houten remained standing. There was fear in him, 
but his courage was stronger. His courage carried him. He 
stared into the sky and saw the imminent destruction. His 
mouth was half open in admiration, incredulity and incom- 
prehension. ‘It is not true’, he said without apparent emotion. 
‘Not true, not true....’ 

They were doing a thorough job. An ocean of flames 
rolled on like an irresistible flood. 


As Georg and Pat had entered the adjoining room he 
mechanically opened the windows, since this was the thing 
to do in the case of an air-raid. The glass was glued over 
with crossed strips of paper, yet in this case all precautions 
were in vain. This was the end. Most probably the end. For 
him, for Pat and even for Frau Schwarzwaberl. Her problem 
would be solved with complete satisfaction. Devaluated 
gilt-edged securities and bonds cause no sleepless nights 
to charred corpses. And all of a sudden, without any deeper 
motivation, he remembered the Double-U’s; Worbelmann 
might be incinerated, but Wiebemann was already off to 
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Pomerania. It was curious, but he had what people call ‘a 
future’. It was in the cards that Georg and Pat had none. 
Prius mori quam superari. Georg had said mori not only now 
but since he had reached manhood. He had always known 
in the marrow of his bones that man, if he be man, lives for 
death while only the beasts live for life, and that all furious 
and brutal affirmation of life leads to death. .. . 

He turned around and saw Pat. She was lying on a dust- 
covered bed, a strand of hair hanging untidily into her face. 
He went back to her, sat down at her side and embraced her, 
the Old World the New. His hands met behind her neck 
and felt the warmth of her body, of her body which he had 
loved and caressed all these years and which now was 
probably destined to be crushed into a formless, sticky mass 
or to be transformed by a murderous heat into a monstrosity 
too repulsive to contemplate. But there she was, still alive, 
still breathing, and he kissed her eyes and her forehead. Her 
fingers feebly stroked his back. And suddenly she cried. Her 
chin, her cheeks, her lips were covered with tears. 

“What is the matter 2’ 

‘The children. ...’ 

‘Lotte and Leonhard—if he survives—are going to be 
good parents to them’, he said softly. “Our loss, their gain. 
Lotte’s dearest dreams are going to be fulfilled. She loves 
them and we won't need them over there. We can pray for 
them and the sight of God will close all our wounds.’ 

‘And... the unborn... .’ 

He remained silent for a while. There was nothing he 
could say. Her tears did not cease. 

‘T think it’s all wonderful’, he finally tried to console her. 
‘Perhaps we'll go through some quick pain, but it won’t last 
long and then we'll be united—forever—thousands of years 
as naked souls and an eternity with glorified, resurrected 
bodies.’ 

‘Tomorrow’, she said, struggling for words, ‘tomorrow 
would have been the day of my first Holy Communion— 
imy fiistr.. 
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He made an even greater effort to smile, and succeeded. 
‘I would have dressed you in white just like a little girl’, he 
explained, ‘and I would have procured a nice white candle 
with silk ribbons. All the bells would have been rung... ..’ 

‘And now ...never....’ she started. 

‘It’s today, not tomorrow, you'll be united with God’, he 
interrupted her, gently. “We'll be all together: God and you 
and I.’ 

He could now hear the roar of the approaching planes, but 
he kept looking at her white face, which had already started 
to die. Death had already dwelt in his soul for a long, long 
time. Love and death—the great twin pillars of human 
existence: love being the approach to a child of God, death 
being the straight road to God himself. And he felt now 
that love and death had become one. 

The explosions began to shake the house. Each time a 
bomb fell a tremor ran through her body. Now he pressed 
her to his heart. His eye caught a few strands of hair above 
her ear and the open window with a sky rapidly discoloured 
by smoke and fire. They had started with the southern end 
of the city and proceeded to obliterate all buildings method- 
ically. This was not the usual procedure of saturation 
bombings; Lésberg was being torn limb from limb. 

He clutched her even more tightly, burning with love and 
an inexplicable, whimsical happiness. And then he prayed, 
and his words came clear and peacefully from his lips: 
‘Salve Regina, mater misericordiae, vita, dulcedo et spes nostra, 
salve. Ad te clamamus exsules filii Hevae. Ad te suspiramus, 
gementes et flentes, in hac lacrimarum valle. . . .’ 

She did not stir in his arms. The colour of the sky had 
changed to a symphony of orange and brown. And less than 
a quarter of an hour later Aurolzkirchen was no more. 


Reader, with this observation I must leave you. I must 
admit that we do not know with absolute certainty whether 
Georg and Pat, Van Houten, Ferdinand, the colonel and 
Grandgamin were all killed in this murderous holocaust. 
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The great ordeals by fire rained from the clouds always had 
their survivors, their witnesses, their dazed human derelicts 
with eternal horror in their eyes. Even in Dresden where 
‘one hundred and fifty thousand people perished in one 
afternoon, two-thirds of whom were burnt alive, many 
saw a few weeks later the end of the war. There is a slight 
possibility that we might encounter our friends again, 
neither dead nor alive, but numbed in their hearts and 
maimed in their bodies. Let us hope, indeed, that they sleep 
in the Lord, however grim their end. 

What good after all, we have to ask ourselves, would it 
do to Patand Georg to continue their lives in a world ruled, 
for a long time to come, by the Double-U’s, by the myriads 
of Double-U’s of all shades and colours? What would they 
gain by vegetating in this pigsty of a New Age governed 
by brainless fools, honourless, vicious turncoats and cold 
monsters with dead souls paralysing a decaying mankind 
with implacable precision? Proti¢é would not attain earthly 
happiness by prolonging the suffering which desiccated him 
in slow stages, nor Ferdinand, surviving charmer of a past 
generation, nor even Van Houten with his trembling fear of 
being exploited by others and his inarticulate hopes for a 
better future nourished by a host of fabricated illusions. 

Perhaps, facing annihilation, the American sensed vaguely 
that a brighter tomorrow is only possible on the basis of an 
admission of guilt by all those guilty, a readiness to do 
penance, a determined will to achieve personal sanctity, and, 
last but not least, a return to the simple virtues: truthfulness, 
honesty, piety and loyalty to the grave, all of them based 
on the word and the command of God. If he saw this light, 
now that the veils were being torn from the Gorgonic 
mirrors confronting mankind, his life might easily have 
become a solitary and embattled existence in a world 


obscured by lies and filled with the din of parrot-like phrases, 
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a world of sheep, in which the shepherds are worse than the 
wolves, a world whose only true earthly consolations are 
glorious defeats, suffering nobly born, and, to crown it all, 
an honourable death. 
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